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PREFACE 


l. The cards following this PREFACE comprise & CHRONOLOGY, GENERAL NOTES, 
and HUMAN INTEREST accounts, 


a. Chronological Events are usually important milestones and are 
supplemented by notes, related narrations, and/or clippings from newspapers 
or books in order to put the event in proper context, 


b. The Chronology transcends pilot training at Tuskegee to follow 
through on the graduates in combat, developments regarding their units 
during the War, and what happened after the War through to deactivation of 
Negro units and the integration of Negro pilots into the Air Force, 


c. General Notes provide historical background or information 
and may suggest matters needing verification or further research for a 
well documented and authentic account of aviation developments at Tuskegee. 


d. Human Interest accounts are true stories and examples the many 
such accounts that we believe are in the memory of former personnel still 


living. 


At points, we have suggested the research that should be done on 
files transferred from the airfields to the Institute when the program ended. 
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Preface 


2. Memoirs and narrations in the first person greatly simplified my 
writing effort, which is the only reason this style of writing has been used. 
Thus, there is certainly no intent to suggest an undue credit to me for any 
aviation developments. Dr. Patterson and I worked very closely together on 
the overall aviation development, and as his administrator of the program 
he necessarily relied upon me to plan and carry through with plans, recom- 
mend or work out with him broad or general policy, develop administrative 
policy and make decisions within the framework of general policy, and other- 
wise direct and manage the affairs of aviation activities under the Institute's 
control. 


3. This document is subject to modifications or revisions based on 
official records of the Institute and other agencies, because this whole 
document has been developed with a minimum of official records and a maximum 
of reliance upon the memory of the writer. 


h, There are statements tentatively included which should be developed 
by Dr. Patterson. In most instances this has been noted where it obtains, 
5. In have included sone opinions and possibly more detail about the 
aviation activities under the Institute than would be needed in writing 
for public consumption, because I feel Tuskegee Institute should develop 
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the most comprehensive anc complete record of civilian and military aviation 
developments at Tuskegee to be found anywhere. 


6. I have endeavored to identify as far as possible the many southern 
whites wno assisted, encouraged or were a part of the aviation operations 
which were controlled by Tuskegee Institute, for I believe the history would 
be quite incomplete if it did not give full recognition of their contributions, 
I began with the man in Washington, D.C, from Notasulga, flabama, who made 
the exception to CAA policy that put Tuskegee in the Civilian Pilot Training 
program and the Comnissioner of Public Works of Montgomery, Alabama, who 
insured that Tuskegee students would be trained on the airport of the City 
of Montgomery. 


T. The chronology combines civilian and military pilot training 
activities at Tuskegee because they were so interrelated, 


8. This document is not the history envisaged, but rather it is inten- 
ded to provide a point of departure for a comprehensive, authentic and 
detalied history of the roles played, efforts expended and perseverance of 
youth in establishing the Negro in civilien and military aviation, particu- 
larly in relation to Tuskegee. 


9. Due recognition is given to the cooperation and support Tuskegee 
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received from our leading Negro colleges throughout the program and during 
the Controversev which arose over Tuskegee's sponsorship of separate mili- 
tary pilot training of Negroes. 


10. It is recognized that there is a fair amount of repetition in the 
document, This is because ve developed the notes as we went along, without 
an outline developed in advance; and because our memory became sharper as 
tine went on, and facts were worked in at some point which should have been 
included in earlier notes. 


11. No attempt has been made at good editing of notes. The great bulk 


of the recordings were typed as the information came to mind, without 
rough-drafting for editing. 
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1940 -- June 2. Director Washington addressed the Chicago Tuskegee Club on training 
developments in the School, of Mechanical Industries and gave an account of 
the progress and problems ‘aviation training at Tuskegee. 


I included information regarding the proposition I had submitted 

to the President, Trustees, and Alumni Association for financing 

the $22,900 cost of an airport on Institute property. I attempted 

to plant seed for a fund drive among individual alumni and friends. 
also later 

#хшїїҥуз I was invited/to Detroit to address the Club there too. 

At the time, Tuskegee’s aviation activities were very much in the 

national press because of the record made by students on CAA ground 

school training. 


While in Chicage, I visited with Miss Willa Brown at her flying 
school at the Harlem Airport. 1 had heard much about the opera- 
tion, and it was an inspiration to see Negroes conducting flight 
training, and to be flown over the city of Chicago by Miss Brown, 
the highest ranking colored aviatrix in the United States. She 
impressed me as a well educated and most progressive and aggressive 
advocate of the Negro in aviation. 

hed cA T 
Miss Brown's operation was, o-momeesilege p program under the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program. When I inquired about this as an augment 
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to our college program back in November 1939, Mr. Leslie Walker 
wrote: "The number of nonestudents ta be trained under the non- 
college program will be limited in number and probably not more 
than one group of ten will be trained in each state. This phase 
of the program will be experimental this year anticipating future 
expansion and will be conducted on & plane somewhat similar to 

the experimental college program conducted last spring." --11/8/39. 


Apparently Miss Brown sold CAA on inclusicn in the experiment to test 
how well Negroes adapt hitemselves to flight training. Miss Brown 
held the B,A. degree from Indiana State Tsachers College and the 
Master in business education from Northwestern University. She 

had studied ground work of flight at the Aeronautical University 

in 1935-35 and took her flight training at the Harlem Airport. At 
the time she held a limited commercial pilot's license and was 
credited with about 350 flying hours, She also held a CAA ground 
school instructor's rating. 


When I visited, she was director of two CAA programs. One was 

a demonstration school for college youth (the only one in the 
country) with 20 enrolled who cane from various parts of the 
nation, being, as indicated above, the only off-campus CAA progran, 
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The other wes a CAA unit for non-college youth from about the 
country. She held ground courses for both programs evenings at 
the Phillips High School of Chicago and flight training, at the 
Harlem Airport in Oak Lawn, 


It took persistence and help from Alderman Benjamin Grant and 

oc P, Waters, Jr. to get the programs. Further she secured the 
orsnip of the Chicago School of Aeronautics, a "little Randolph 
", at Glenview, where Colonel (then Captain) Noel F. Parrish 
helped to open an Army Primary Flying School and was stationed 
before he came to Tuskegee Institute. 


Further her ground school stood an exception among college CFT 
programs in that Miss Brown had about $100,000 worth of equipment 
loaned by the United States Army to back up ground instruction. 


Lewis A. Jackson and Cornelius Coffey were flight instructors at 
the tine, 


I mention all this for two reasons, First, any history of the 
Negros entrance into civilian and military flying should give 
recognition to Miss Brown's efforts. Second, she did an ontstanding 
job of promoting the Negro in aviation. 
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tees А voe amy: Pa June 2, 1940 pg & 
With tne,amnbition reflected above, one can readily understand 
how shefcemc-howeeui the establishment of both the Tuskegee Airfield 
operation and the Tuskegee Institute Army Primary school at 
Chicago, До what extent she.joined tne N.A.A.C.P. opposition te 
re the segregated military operations at "uskegee, I do not 
know. Put I fael certain she was among those in opposition to 
locastion-at-"Piskegee, vhieh-can be humanly uncerstood, 
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1940 -- CPT 1940 Summer Session. The elementary or private pilot's course had 


a quota of 15 students and began with a full complement of trainees 
June 15, 190. 


Ground school continued to be offered by the Institute under contract 
with CAA. Flight training continued on contract between the Alabama 

Air Service and CAA, The total hours and nature of the training re- 

mained the same, 


Ground school instructors: 
Type of aeroplane used: Piper Cub type 
Flight training instructors: 


Name, Home Location, and Name of Students Students Enrolling 


College where enrolled of Completing Course in Secondary 
students beginning course Successfully Course Remarks 
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1940 -- July l. The Civil Aeronautics Authority selected Tuskegee Institute for 


the Center for advanced training of Negro college youth under tne Civilian 
Pilot Training program. 


Five weeks had elapsed since Tuskegee made its proposal regarding 
the Center (see May 20 note) when Edward Nilson of the CAA Regional 
Office at Atlanta telephoned me on June 27th. Grove Webster 

had communicated with him regarding Tuskegee Institute as the Center, 
he said. Also he informed me that an institution in Chicago was 
bidding for this recognition, but that he would back Tuskegee, if 

it wanted the Center. Also he indicated that CAA-Washington was 
awaiting his reply regarding the contact with Tuskegee, which I 

took to mean his recommendation. 


(I was certain at the conclusion of the conference that (1) the 
Government planned (at Chicago or Tuskegee) a aserrgated Center 

for Negroes,and (2) that the advanced course had radically 

changed from that on which we based our May 20 proposal, which 

was outlined at CAA-Wasbington back in April during my exploratory 
visit there. Mr. Nilson was talking about ground and flight 

training beginning within a few days,--July 15. I don't know whether 
this challenged or discouraged me at the time.) 


But back to Mr, Nilson's conversation: Mr. Nilson proceeded to 
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raise two questions for our answers. He needed these answers for 
his reply to CAA-Washington, and also felt that the matters raised 
might be determinative in Tuskegee's decision to go forth with 
the Center proposal. The questions vere: 


1) Would the Town cf Tuskegee improve Kennedy field (on which we 
were now flying the elementary course)? 


I answered in ihe affirmative. (I based this upon Tuskegee 
Institute's Attorney Powell's statement two days prior that 
the improvement of this airport was the Town's plan. But the 
greater reliance was the belief that the Center program would 
be a wedge for Government funds to improve Kennedy Field or 
build the proposed one on Institute property which would be 
a superior facility.) 


2) Would Tuskegee contract out the flight training, just as it 
was doing on the elementary progran, or make the set-up for 
алате апо seat? 


My reply was, that Tuskegee wished to handle the flight itself, 
employing Negro personnel to the maximum extent possible. 
(Mr. Nilson was inclined to agree with tbe choice, feeling there 
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should be qualified Negroes about the country. I gave him the 
name of C, Alfred Anderson, as example (and really the only name 
that came to my mind at the time). 


Possibly Mr. Nilson's mind was made up by now, and he indicated that 
he would come to Tuskegee Saturday, June 29, if possible, to go 

into details regarding flight requirements, etc.,--from the flight 
cperator's end, 


He was fairly sure that if the Center were established st Tuskegee 
Institute it would be permanent; and felt that the Government would 
be liberal with us in gainingkertification as Advanced Flight School 
in order to establish the work at Tuskegee Institute. 


Regerding the course to be offered: There would be three classes 
of 10 students each per year, ог 30 students per year; for weehesch 
student completing the flight course, Tuskegee would be paid $950 
(based on use of new aeroplanes) or $25,000 approximately for the 
year; new flight equipment would cost between $7,000 and $9,000. 


I reported the conference and commitments to Dr. Patterson who 
didn't disapprove, but rather seemed pleased over the development. 


($200 for ground school and subsistence per student) 
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OBSERVATION 


When Mr. Nilson mentioned a Chicago school bidding for the Center 
I immediately thought of Miss Willa Brown's organization, though 

I made no comment to Mr. Nilson. Chicago might logically have 
been the place for the Center. Miss Brown had a going flight 
operation, and what she lacked might easily have been supplied by 
her sponsor,--the Chicago School of Aeronautics. (See June 2, 1940 
notes) Only a month back I have visited her operation, 


Tuskegee had a good ground school staff, but no such supporting 
equipment as Miss Brown's, It had no flight equipment or per- 
sonnel, nor dit it have a suitable airport for the advanced training. 


What Tuskegee did have was a reputation for cooperating with state 
and Federal Gcvernments; an. excellent tradition and setting for 
training; a name known throughout the world; widespread national 
publicity at the time for achievement of Civilian Pilot Training 
Students on CAA examinations and in flying; the Goodwill of 

people of the south and north in key positions north and south 
whose opinions could be determinative; a geographical setting 
favorable to flying training; a favorable impression with CAA- 
Washington for overcoming obstacles; and possibly other attributes 
that caused decisions in it favor. Further, it could, as a partner 
in a segregated project, be quite relieving and comforting. 
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1940 -- July 13. The Southeast Training Center of the Army Air Forces was activated, 
Major General Walter R. Weaver Commanding. (MILITARY PROGRAM) 


There were two other Centers; Gulf Coast Training Center, Randolph 
Field, Texas; and West Coast Training Center, Santa Ana, California. 
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Former resident Willa Chappell was 
first black woman in Civil Air Patrol 


Chicago — Services for Willa 
Beatrice Brown Chappell, 86, Chi- 
cago. the first ۴ 
biack female 
member of the 
Civil Air Patrol, 
will be at 7 
p.m. Thursday 
in Leek Funer- 
al Chapel, with 
calling an hour 
beforehand. 

Mrs. Chap- 
pell. a former 
Indianapolis 
maa died Mrs. Chappell 

A graduate of Indiana State Uni- 
versity, she became a licensed pilot 
їп the mid-1930s and was believed 
to be the first black woman to 
receive a pilot's certificate in the 
United States. . 

In 1937, she helped found the 
Coffey School of Aeronautics at 
Harlem Airport in Oak Lawn, Hl. 
The government contracted with 
the school in the late 1930s to train 
pilots in the Chicago area for World 
War il. 


Mrs. Chappell was the govern- 
ment's coordinator of civilian pilot 
training and recruited the first ca- 
dets for an all-black squadron that 
flew in Europe during the war. 
More than 200 black pilots were 
trained before the school closed at 
the end of the war. 

During the war, Mrs. Chappell 
was commissioned as a lieutenant 
in the Civil Air Patrol. 

After the war, she worked at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Base 
and later taught business education 
at Westinghouse Area- Vocational 
High School in Chicago. 

She also had been a free-lance 
writer for various educational re- 
search organizations. 

Mrs. Chappel was a founder and 
secretary emeritus of the National 
Airmen's Association of America. 

She also was a member of the 
Federal Aviation Administration's 
Advisory Committee on Aviation. 

She was the widow of the Rev. 
J.H. Chappell. 

Survivors: brothers, Charles, 
Simeon and David Brown. 
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BROWN, SARA WINIFRED 


McGarvey, Scamus. "bie bitde Girl's Gone Rockin’ — 
Ruth Brown Part 1," Juke Blues (Winter 1989/90); Shaw, 
Arnold. Honkers and Shouters (1978); Whitburn, Joel. Top 
RGB Singles 1942-1988 (1988). 
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BROWN, SARA WINIFRED (b. 1870) 

Sara Winifred Brown, a founder of the College 
Alumnae Club and assistant principal of the District 
of Columbia Normal School, was a member of 
Washington's elite professional community. In 1894, 
while a teacher of English in the District of Columbia 
Normal School, Brown took a leave of absence to 
earn a B.S. from Cornell University. Upon her return 
to Washington in 1897, she caught science at the 
prestigious M Street School and enrolled in the 
Howard University medical departmenr, from which 
she later graduated. While advancing in her career as 
an educator, Brown took advanced courses in pathol- 
ogy and physiology at Howard and maintained a 
part-time medical practice for twenty-five years. 

In 1910, with a group of friends, including Mary 
Church Terrell, a graduate of Oberlin College and 
the first woman trustee of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education, Brown founded the College 
Alumnae Club. Although technically eligible for mem- 
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bership in the predominantly white Association of 
Collegiace Alumnae (ACA) because she was an alumna 
of Cornell, Brown contributed her efforts to the seg- 
regated society to enable graduates of Howard and 
other "colored colleges" who were denied member- 
ship in the ACA ro enjoy the benefits of professional 
affiliation. 
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BROWN, WILLA BEATRICE (1906- 
1992) 


Willa Beatrice Brown, pioneer aviator, was born 
on January 22, 1906, со Rev. and Mrs. Eric B. Brown 
in Glasgow, Kentucky. She was reared and educated 
in Indiana. 


Ld 


A pioneer aviator, Willa Brown and ber busband trained Black pilots sbrougbout tbe 
Depression at the Harlem Airport m Chicago. In 1939, she was a cofounder of the National 
Airmen’s Association of America. [Elizabeth Freydberg] 
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Brown, an exceptional student, attended elemen- 
tary schools in Indianapolis and T'erre Haute, Indiana. 
She graduated from Sarah Scott Junior High School 
in 1920 and from Wiley High School in 1923, after 
which she attended Indiana State Teachers College 
where she received her B.A. in 1927. She earned an 
М.В.А, in 1937 from Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. 

After Brown had completed her traditional edu- 
cation, she pursued her interest in aviation. Following 
Bessie Coleman's example, Brown also enlisted the 
assistance of Chicago Defender editor Robert Abbott 
when she embarked upon her career in aviation. Dur- 
ing the early 1930s Abbott financed tours by 
African-American aviaspss.y9 African-American col- 
leges and universities for the purpose of encouraging 
young people to get involved in aviation, He also 
lobbied Congress to include African-Americans in 
federally sponsored aviation programs. Brown en- 
rolled in the Aeronautical University in Chicago, 
earning a Master Mechanic certificate in 1935. She 
studied with Cornelius Coffey, certified flight in- 
structor and an expert aviation and engine mechanic, 
and earned her private pilot's license on June 22, 
1938, passing her exam with a near-perfect score of 
96 percent. Brown received her Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA) ground school instructor's rat- 
ing in 1940. 

After a short-lived marriage to Wilbur Hardaway, 
an alderman in Gary, Indiana, Brown later married 
Coffey, and together they established the Coffey 
School of Aeronautics, where they trained Black pi- 
lots throughout the Depression at the Harlem Airport 
in Chicago, Brown handled administrative and pro- 
mouonal responsibilities as well as reaching. An activist 
for racial equality, Brown exercised her position as 
president of the Chicago branch of the National 
Airmeng Association of America to petition the United 
States government to integrate Aftican-Americans into 
the U.S. Army Air Corps and to include African- 
Americans in the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
(CPTP), a government-funded aviation training pro- 
gram designed to prepare a reserve supply of civilian 
pilots who could be called upon in the event of a 
nauonal emergency. The United States military forces 
were segregated, African-Americans were not permit- 
ted to enlist in che Air Corps, and there was no 
indication that the government would award con- 
tracts for the training of African-American pilots. 
Brown also promoted the efforts of Chauncey Spen- 
cer (son of Anne Spencer, poet and Virginia's literary 
salon queen of the Harlem Renaissance) and Dale 
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White, two licensed pilots and members of the asso- 
ciation who flew from Chicago co Washington in an 
antiquated airplane and lobbied for African-Ameri- 
can inclusion in the CPTP. 

Their efforts met fruinon when, in 1939, legisla- 
tion based on the separate-but-equal policy was 
adopted by Congress, authorizing African-Americans 
to be admitted in the civilian flight training pro- 
grams. Although the majority of the government 
contracts were awarded to ten Black colleges (Agri- 
cultural & Technical College; Delaware State College; 
Hampton Institute; Howard University; Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Missouri; Lincoln University, Pennsylvania; 
North Carolina A & T; Tuskegee Institute; Virginia 
Strate College for Negroes; and West Мета State 
College), Brown was awarded contracts to train Afri- 
can-American pilots at the Coffey School of 
Aeronautics in a noncollege unit. She became the 
coordinator for the CPTP in Chicago. 

In addition to training some of the most cel- 
ebrated African-American pilots of World War II 
(several went on to become members of the celebrated 
Tuskegee Airmen) under the CPTP, together Brown 
and Coffey paved the way for integration of the avia- 
don industry as they trained both Black and white 
American pilots. Brown was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, becoming the first African-American offi- 
cet in the Civil Air Patrol. She was a member of thc 
Federal Aviation Administration’s (FAA) Women's 
Advisory Board, and by 1943 she was the only woman 
in the United States concurrently holding a mechanic's 
license and a commercial license, and the presidency 
of a large aviation corporauon. 

Willa Beatrice Brown's achievements are numer- 
ous. She founded the Nauonal Airmen's Association 
of America (1939), along wich Cornelius R. Coffey 
and Enoch P. Waters, Jr., and served as nadonal 
secretary. She taught aviation subjects forthe. Works 
Progress Administration (WPA) Adult Education Pro- 
gram during 1939-40, was selected by the U.S. Army 
Air Corps and the CAA to conduct experiments for 
the admission of Black aviators into che U.S. Army 
Air Corps in 1940, and served as ground school in- 
structor for the CAA during 1940. She was director of 
the Coffey School of Aeronautics, aviation mechanic's 
instructor for the Chicago Board of Education dur- 
ing 1940-41, president of the Pioneer (Chicago) branch 
of the National Airmen’s Association of America for 
1940-41, and vice president of the Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation of Negro Schools in 1941. 

Willa Beatrice Brown died in July 1992, 
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BROWNE, MARJORIE LEE 
(1914-1979) 


“I always, always, aways liked mathematics! ... 
As far back as I can remember, I liked mathematics 
because it was a lonely subject. I do have plenty of 
friends, and Y talk with them for hours ata time. But I 
also like to be alone, and mathematcs is something I 
can do completely alone" (Browne 1979). 

As one of the first two Black women to earn a 
doctorate in mathematics (the other is Evelyn 

;ranville), Marjorie Lee, Browne had plenty of op- 
portunity to act, as well as think, alone. She taught at 
North Carolina Central University (NCCU) from 
1949 to 1979, and for twenty-five years was the only 
person in the department with a Ph.D. in mathemat- 
ics. Under her leadership NCCU became the first 
predominantly Black instituton to be awarded a Na- 
tional Science Foundation grant for a summer institute 
for secondary teachers; she directed the mathemaucs 
section of these institutes for thirteen years. 

Browne was the principal writer of a successful 
proposal to IBM for $60,000 to fund the first elec- 
tronic digital computer at NCCU for academic 
computing. In 1960 and 1961, she directed the instal- 
lation of this computer labaratory. In 1969, she 
obtained the first Shell Grant to give awards to out- 
standing students in her department, a program that 
continued for aver ten years. 

Marjorie Lee was born on September 9, 1914, in 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Mary Taylor Lee and Law- 
rence Johnson Lee, a railway postal clerk. Marjorie's 
mother died before her second birthday, and her 
father rematried. Her father had attended college for 
two yeqrs and excelled аг mepral arithmetic. He shared 
his love of mathematics with his children and kept up 
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One of the first two Black women to receive doctorates in 
mathematics, Marjorie Lee Browne worked for thirty years 
to build the mathematics department at North Carolina 
Central University. [Patricia Kenschaft] 


with them as they earned undergraduate degrees in 
mathematics. 

After attending public schools in Memphis, 
Marjorie Lee was sent to LeMoyne High School, a 
private high school, and then attended Howard Uni- 
versity. While in high school she won the Memphis 
city women’s tennis singles championship, and in 
college she sang in the Howard University choir. In 
1935, she graduated cum laude. 

She taught for a short while at Gilbert Academy 
in New Orleans; then, after earning an MLS. in marh- 
ematics from the University of Michigan in 1939, she 
joined the faculty of Wiley College in Marshall, Texas, 
and began working on her doctorate during summers 
in Michigan. In 1947, she became a teaching fellow at 
the University of Michigan, and in 1949 she earned a 
doctorate in mathematics. 

She won a Ford Foundation fellowship to study 
combinatorial topology at Cambridge University in 
1952-53, and that year she also traveled throughout 
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CHAPTER THREE 
BLACK WOMEN IN THE AIR FORCE 


During World War П. women served in the Army Air 
torce, the forerunner of the United States Air Force, which 
sas established in 1947. On June 12, 1948, the Women's Air 
Force (WAF) was authorized in Regular and Reserve 
Components of the Air Force. About 1.500 women trans- 
terred Irom the Army, Navy and Marine Corps to become 
the original Air Force women. They were called "Air- 
WACs." 

Large Black WAF detachments were formed at Lock- 
һигпе Air Force Base, Columbus, Ohio; Geiger Field, 
Washington; and Amarillo Army Air Field. Texas, 
Smaller detachments of Negro WAFs were formed at 
Kearns Field. Utah; Lemoore Army Air Field, Sioux City 
\rmy Air Base, lowa; Walla Walla Army Air Field, 
Washington; Lovell General Hospital, Massachusetts; 
Thomas E. England Hospital, Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
Gardiner General Hospital, Chicago, Illinois; Holloran 
General Hospital. New York; and Wakeman General 
Hospital, Camp Atterburg, Indiana. 

Women of all races now compete equally with men for 
promotion in each of the airman and officer grades, 
including general officer rank. Women receive line office 
commissions in two ways—through the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (AFROTC) program or by attend- 
ing a precommissioning training course at the School of 
Military Science, Lackland Air Force Base. Texas. after 
receiving a college degree. 

Men and women compete as equals for jobs and world- 
wide assignments. All career specialties are open to women 
in the Air Force except combat related fields. 

The Air Force has been a pioneer in improving military 
opportunities for women. In 1969, ROTC was opened to 
women, without regard to race; in 1970, Air Force women 
who acquired minor children through marriage or adoption 
were allowed to remain in the service and married women 
or women with children were allowed to enlist or be 

commissioned. 

All fields open to women in the Regular Air Force are 
open to Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard women 
depending on vacancies in the units by grade and skill. 
Black women are joining both; examples are related in 
another section of this book. Women who have not had 
prior service in the Air Force must complete basic training 
or a commissioning program and receive on-the-job train- 
ing from the unit or go to an Air Force technical school. 

In December 1972, a total of 4.664 women officers were 
in the Air Force; 180 of this number were Black women 
officers. This was a decrease of .8 percent of Black officers 
in the Air Force between the vears 1966 and 1970. Black 
women in the Air Force are of a small percentage and their 
complaints are generally the same as those of their white 


peers. Aside from being Black, they receive harassment 
about their Afro-haircuts and, at times, they complain 
about the non-availability of Black cosmetics in post 
exchanges. Many Black servicewomen feel that they have 
more problems because they are females than because they 
are Black. For example, male personne! officers do not like 
to send female officers to Asia, not because of color, but 
because of sex. Some female sergeants are afraid to com- 
plain, regardless of color, because authorities sometimes 
think an NCO is a troublemaker if she complains. Most 
Black women in the Air Force believe that the Armed 
Forces, in general, are making greater strides toward 
eliminating race and sex discrimination than any other 
segment of society. 

In 1973 WAFs marched in their last parades in WAF 
units: in the future they will march as individuals with units 
to which they are assigned. 

The Army Air Force conducted a SECRET study to 
determine the extent to which Black airmen, male and 
female, should be utilized in the post-war, peacetime 
establishment. The study was initiated in July, 1945. two 
months after V-E Day in Europe and before V-J Day in 
September, 1945. The study was concluded in late 1945. 
The study, downgraded after 12 years, involved all key 
officers in the Army Air Force. Officers who had served 
with Black personnel or administered their records were 
required to respond to a number of questions relating to 
training, duties, efficiency, education intelligence, motiva- 
tion, discipline, racial incidents and race relations etc. The 
response to all questions was to be a comparison between 
white and Black personnel. 

In this book, the authors remarks are restricted. to 
comments and evaluation of Black female personnel as 
recorded in the Army Air Force SECRET Study. Militarv 
officers comments to questionnaires are recorded in the 
1200 page report. The CONFIDENTIAL. and SECRET 
aspect of the study permitted biased and prejudiced com- 
ments. Evaluating officers (approximately 99%) were 
Caucasian. Personnel evaluated were Black female per- 
sonnel (Air WACs). A sampling of statements recorded on 
evaluation forms follows: 


1. They were less educated than white females. 

2. Thev had fewer civilian skills than white females. 

3. They were less motivated about fighting the war than 
their counterparts. 

4. They were in a vast minority. 

5. They were more intelligent, as volunteers, than 
drafted Black males but less intelligent than white females. 

6. They were not altogether satisfied with their duty 
assignments, but were more satisfied than Black males. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Colonel Ruth Cheney Streeter, Director of the U. S. Marine 
Corps Women's Reserve, was born in Boston, attended Bryn 
Mawr College and a fashionable school in France. Wife of 
Thomas W. Streeter, of Morristown, New Jersey, a retired 
banker and lawyer, Mrs. Streeter has been active in politics and 
welfare work. 

When the United States entered the war in 1941, Mrs. Streeter, 
at the age of forty-five, began to take flying lessons and enrolled 
in the Civil Air Patrol intent upon becoming a ferry pilot. She 
soon had three hundred hours to her credit, but discovered that 
she was above the age limit for the Wasps. 

While she was looking around for some spot where she could 
be of service in the war effort, she was asked to become Director 
of the U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. After assuming 
this position, Colonel Streeter flew all over the country, recruit- 
ing and organizing. She liked to ride with Marine fliers in 
cargo planes or bombers. 
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THE GIRLS WITH CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Many people anticipated that with the coming of war private 
fliers might be grounded for the duration. However, in July, 
1941, five months before Pearl Harbor, under leadership of 
Major General John F. Curry, Civil Air Patrol was organized. 
It was patterned after the British Flying Home Guard. Civil 
Air Patrol now operates out of more than a thousand airports 
within the United States. It is a national organization with a 
Wing in each of the forty-eight states. It has a membership of 
eighty thousand, eight thousand of whom are women. In April, 
1943, Civil Air Patrol became an auxiliary of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 

Not only are women welcome to join the organization; they 
are urged to do so. Women may join squadrons along with men 
or they they may form squadrons of their own. Detroit has a 
squadron of women ranging in age from nineteen to fifty-three. 
Cleveland, Ohio, McKeesport and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
also have women's squadrons. Most of the outstanding women 
pilots of the country not otherwise engaged in the war effort 
were members of Civil Air Patrol, and many of them ranked as 
officers. 


* QUALIFICATIONS 


If you have anything to do with airplanes, the FBI is likely 
to be snooping into your private life. This holds true for Civil 
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Air Patrol. All applicants are thoroughly investigated before 
they are considered for membership. 

Girls who have attained the age of sixteen, are juniors or 
seniors in high school and can present a letter of permission 
from their parents, are eligible to join Civil Air Patrol. Girls 
who wish to learn to fly have to pay for their own flying lessons. 

Members not interested in actual flying may still join and 
qualify as photographer, radio operator, ground school instruc- 
tor, first aid assistant, mechanic, control tower operator, or air- 
port supervisor. All these skills are taught under the CAP in- 
struction program. 

Any other skill related to aviation such as aircraft and engine 
experience, control tower work, a radio telephone or parachute 
rigger's license is most acceptable on an application for CAP 
membership. But for active flying missions, a girl must hold 
either a private pilot's license or a higher certificate. 


TRAINING BASE 


Your training base for CAP is your local airport, although 
ground school classes are usually held in either public or private 
school buildings. One of the Hollywood units, to which the 
movie people belong, meets in the old Warner Brothers studio 
for evening classes, and weekly drill and assembly. 


TRAINING 


The seventy-two-hour course of basic training includes the 
following subjects: Military courtesy and discipline including 
military secrecy, infantry drill, calisthenics and signaling, civilian 
defense, first aid, chemical warfare, airport protection, organiza- 
tion of the Army and Navy Air Forces and crash procedure. 

The one-hundred-and-fifty hour advanced course leading to 
an officer's commission takes up such advanced subjects as radio 
and Morse code, navigation and meteorology. The officer can- 
didate must also go on a number of flying missions simulating 
actual assignments. 
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UNIFORM AND INSIGNIA 


The uniform for girls of the CAP is the same as that of the 
Wacs excepting that the hat is not worn. Instead of a hat the 
CAP girls wear an overseas cap with a circular insignia showing 
a red propeller on a white triangle superimposed upon a blue 
circle. 


> SALARY 


CAP work is voluntary and is compensated only by a small 
daily living allowance, plus the operating cost of one's plane. 
Sometimes rental of a private plane is paid if it is engaged di- 
rectly by some government agency. 

However, many girls who owned and operated their own 
planes before the war, and then enlisted in CAP, were put on 
the payrolls of factories throughout the country to serve as 
courier pilots. The Army Air Forces also employ girls as CAP 
courier pilots to chauffeur military personnel and carry im- 
portant people and papers between Army Air Bases, and gives 
them the rank of lieutenant. 


DUTIES 


The most outstanding achievement of CAP to 1944 was its 
part in putting down the submarine menace on our coast. In 
January, 1942, the U-boats became so bold that they were often 
seen just offshore and their sinkings averaged at least one ves- 
sel per day. Navy ships and planes were unable to patrol 
every mile of the shipping lanes. CAP volunteered to help and 
the Navy accepted its offer. The first Coastal Patrol Squadrons 
were quietly assembled at secret bases along the Eastern Coast 
to operate on patrol schedules laid down by the Navy. 

With the addition of a few items of special equipment, little 
privately owned land planes undertook to patrol coastwise ship- 
ping. Each plane carried an excellent radio with which to report 
locations to the control center. And from there Army and Navy 
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bombers were notified to go out to destroy the submarine. Major 
Lester B. Orcutt designed a 100-pound demolition bomb to be 
carried underneath the patrol plane on an improvised bomb 
rack. At least two submarines have been sunk by direct hits 
from one of these bombs. CAP has also aided in the sinking of 
144 additional submarines, and has saved 267 lives and thirty- 
nine ships by diving on submarines as they were about to at- 
tack. 

No, CAP girls were not allowed to go along on these thrilling 
submarine hunts. Nor did they go out searching for survivors 
of torpedoed tankers and merchant men. But they did stand 
by in the control centers and radio the Army and Navy bombers 
to rush to the spot and destroy the submarine, and they did 
notify the Coast Guard of the location of survivors that were to 
be rescued. 

CAP girls flew, however, on Inland patrol, anywhere a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from shore, and there were plenty of ex- 
citing jobs to be done. A CAP woman pilot flying out of Cleve- 
land located a river barge with its passengers, drifting helplessly, 
having broken loose from a tug during a severe storm. Girls 
also went along as observers or pilots to look for missing planes, 
to spot forest fires, and to drop food and medicines on areas deva- 
stated by floods. When the tornado struck Oklahoma, CAP 
worked night and day flying doctors and nurses to the stricken 
area. CAP rushed stretcher cases to hospitals, went on reconnais- 
sance flights in search of scrap, aided in the capture of criminals, 
and guided ore boats through the ice of the Great Lakes. Girls 
frequently made emergency deliveries of materials to plants and 
carried plant officials on urgent business trips. Gas mains and 
power lines were also patrolled by CAP girls. CAP pilots located 
a leak in the Big Inch pipe line by spotting an oil slick on the 
river. Girls towed sleeve targets eighteen hundred feet behind 
their planes passing at the same time each day above certain 
antiaircraft batteries so that the boys stationed there could get 
practice aiming—but not shooting—their antiaircraft guns. 
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Weather does not stop CAP pilots from flying. If the errand is 
important enough, they take off even though they know that 
high winds, ice or snow may be encountered on the trip. 
Many of the CAP girls did the less spectacular jobs around 
the airfield. "They worked in the ground crew and served as 
aircraft communicators. Some cultivated gardens while waiting 
for their turn at flying, preserved the food, and served the meals 
at the clubhouse. ( Cis E 


PERSONALITIES 


Maude S. Rufus, sixty-three years of age, the famous Flying 
Grandmother, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, is a lieutenant in CAP, 
and a very active member. She is the author of a book, The 
Flying Grandma, or Going Like Sixty. 

Squadron 69 of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is an all-woman 
unit. G. Leona O' Shea of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed Commander of Squadron 69 and commissioned First 
Lieutenant. She is a licensed pilot with more than 200 flying 
hours to her credit. 

Margaret S. Gudzin is Training Officer for Squadron 69. 
She plans the various courses and with the assistance of Mary 
Montague, W. O., is responsible for the members completing 
their various basic subjects. Lieut. Gudzin is a certified ground 
school instructor and holds a private pilot's license. 

Lieut. Willa B. Brown is widely known as a maker of pilots. 
It was she who led the fight in 1939-40 for the inclusion of 
Negroes in the U. S. Army Air Corps. She established the Coffey 
School of Aeronautics, first Negro-owned private flying school 
in the country to be approved and recognized by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. Through this school hundreds of pilots were success- 
fully trained, which resulted in the establishment of the 99th 
Pursuit Squadron of the U. S. Army Air Forces. Lieut. Brown 
organized Squadron 613-6 of the U. S. Civil Air Patrol and was 
the first Negro woman to hold rank of officer in the CAP. She is 
Executive Director of The National Airmen’s Association of 
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America which serves civilians and military personnel through- 
out the world. Lieut. Brown holds an M. A. degree from North- 
western University, a Master Mechanic's Certificate, a Commer- 
cial Pilot's certificate, and CAA Ground School Instructor's 
Ratings. She has taught aviation subjects in the high school 
of the city of Chicago and is recognized by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as an authority on the Negro in aviation. 
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THE WOMEN BEHIND THE AIR FORCES 


DIETICIANS WITH THE ARMY AIR FORCES 

Science has proved that there is a close coordination between 
proper diet and air performance. Yellow vegetables in the diet 
adapt the pilot's eyes for night flying and an adequate vitamin 
intake aids the bombardier in hitting his target. All these 
facts about food, and a great many more besides, were used 
by the Air Force dietician in her work of planning meals for the 
Air Force cadets. And her working hours were apt to come any 
time of day or night, at a base like Camp Corsair, which was run 
on three shifts with meals served on a twenty-four-hour-day basis. 


UNIFORMS 
Both white and dress uniforms are furnished. 


QUARTERS 


Army Air Forces dieticians rank as second lieutenants and live 
and eat with the Army Nurses stationed on the post. 


DUTIES 
The dietician is assigned to an Army Air Base, where she 
plans and supervises employees in preparing and serving 
meals. She keeps records of food costs, orders supplies and 
equipment. 


WINGS, AND MAINTENANCE OF MILITARY PLANES 


The largest yet perhaps one of the least known commands of 
the Army Air Forces, is the Air Service Command. The Air 
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Captions for Photographs on the Following Pages 


Women in the Armed Services 


The control tower at the Victorville, California, Army Air Field. A 
Wac is instructed in the job of being a “traffic cop of the air," dis- 


patching planes. Official Photograph, Army Air Corps 
Newly arrived Spars in formation at the U. S. Coast Guard Station, 
San Diego, California. Iith Naval District, Coast Guard Office 


The control tower at the U. S. Naval Air Station at Floyd Bennett 
Field, New York. Waves have the exciting job of routing all air traffic 
at this giant base. Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
The control tower at the Marine Air Station at Cherry Point, North 
Carolina. A woman Marine contacts a plane with a two-way radio 
set, and gives the pilot his instructions. 
Official U. S. Marine Corps Photograph 
A group of pilots of the Women's Air Force Service Pilots (Wasps), 
now disbanded, studying the map in preparation for a ferrying 
mission. These women ferried planes from factories to schools and 
air fields. 
A graduating class of women ferry pilots at Ellington Field, Texas. 
Both official U. S. Army Air Forces photographs 
Flight mechanics in the British Women's Auxiliary Air Force—better 
known as Waafs—doing a general overhauling job. 
Waaf “plotters” who work with RAF officers. They watched move- 
ments of enemy planes in the air defence of Britain. 
Both British official photographs 
Flight nurses in training at the Army Air Force School at Air Evacua- 
tion, Bowman Field, Kentucky, learn how to load patients into Troop 
Carrier ships evacuating them from combat areas. 
Official Photograph, Army Air Corps 
A Flying Nurse and a technical sergeant take off with a load of 
wounded. Courtesy Douglas Aircraft Company 


Women in Commercial Air Lines 
A girl ramp agent using hand signals to a pilot. 
Courtesy American Airlines 
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25. 


26. 


. A woman passenger agent checks an Army officer, a Navy officer, and 


a war production official aboard a United Mainliner for a coast-to- 
coast flight. Courtesy United Air Lines 


. A graduating class of Canadian stewardesses, north of the border. 


Courtesy Trans-Canada Air Lines 


. American stewardesses graduating after eight weeks' training in New 


York. They are sent to scattered bases all over the country. 
Courtesy American Airlines 
A worker in the maintenance department busy on the engine ac- 
cessories that are installed on the nacelle diaphragm of a Bocing-314 
Clipper. Courtesy Pan American Airways System 
Girl worker in the maintenance department of a Canada air line 

applying an anti-icer to an aircraft propeller blade. 

Courtesy Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Twenty-three of the original forty women to work at Consolidated 
Aircraft's plant in San Diego, California, celebrate a year of bomber 
building. The plane is a B-24 bomber which they helped build. 
Courtesy Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 


. Girl riveter drilling inside fuselage of B-17 bomber at the Vega 


Aircraft factory, Burbank, California. 
Courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


. A young Chinese girl, Miss Wong Ruth Mae Moy, operates a machine 


tool in one of the Wright Aeronautical plants in Paterson, New Jersey. 
Courtesy Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


. An aereo-medical technician at Ford's Willow Run plant assists a 


pilot to empty his lungs of nitrogen and “put him on" pure oxygen 
before he takes off on an altitude flight. 


. One of the first women draftsmen in Lockheed's engineering depart- 


ment at work. Courtesy Lockheed. Aircraft Corp. 


. Grumman engineering aids at work. 


Courtesy Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 


. Lieut. Willa B. Brown, of the Civil Air Patrol, widely known as a 


maker of pilots. She organized the Coffey School of Aeronautics, 
and has taught aviation subjects in Chicago high schools. 


. Elizabeth Hall, flight and ground school instructor in the War Train- 


ing Service Center of the Civil Aeronautics Administration at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. She teaches Army reservist cadets to fly. 


Instructors 
Sister Mary Aquinas, the "flying nun," from Ironwood, Michigan, 
who holds a student pilot's license, has many flying hours to her 
credit, and teaches at the Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 
Photo by Office of War Information 
Pearle Thurber ("Perry") Robinson teaching a class of high school 
students in preflight work in Western High School, Washington, D. C. 
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rejoiced at their success, calling them "suntanned editions of the 
Lindy of yesteryear” and presenting them with commemorative 
medals to honor their achievement. For nine weeks the black public 
relived the trials and triumphs of their flight in a series of columns 
the pair contributed to the Pittsburgh Courier." 

The Banning-Allen flight ushered in a new era in black aviation, 
though many feared that Banning's untimely death in an air crash 
the following February might thwart further black achievement in 
the air. Instead, the mounting interest and experience of air- 
minded blacks quickly brought more successes and attracted even 
more blacks to the ranks of the aviation enthusiasts. Less than six 
months after Banning's death, Anderson and Forsythe became the 
first black Americans to complete a round-trip transcontinental 
flight, and several months later they were in the news again with a 
goodwill flight to Montreal, Сапааа. The year 1934 brought further 
publicity to black aviators with the Anderson-Forsythe flying team's 
widely publicized Pan-American Goodwill Flight in their newly 
christened aircraft, the Booker T. Washington.“ John C. Robinson kept 
black America's interest in aviation alive in 1935 and 1936 with his 
widely publicized exploits as Haile Selassie's pilot during Ethiopia's 
conflict with Italy. Thus by 1936, after five years of notable 
achievement during the most severe economic crisis in the nation's 
history and without any federal assistance, blacks came to believe 
that even greater aeronautical accomplishment could be theirs if 
only the opportunities routinely open to white fliers were opened to 
them. One result of this growing black interest in aviation in the 
wake of the exploits of Banning, Allen, Forsythe, Anderson, and 
Robinson was the rise of Chicago as the center of black aviation. 

Three individuals were responsible for the emergence of Chicago 
as a center of black aviation in the late 1930s—Cornelius Coffey, 
Willa Brown, and Enoch P. Waters. Coffey's enthusiasm for aviation 
dated from 1931, when Robinson “converted [him] from an auto 
mechanic to an airplane and engine mechanic and interested him in 
becoming a flier.” Until Robinson's departure from Chicago in 1935, 
they worked together to train "scores of pilots, mechanics, naviga- 
tors and parachute jumpers who became the nucleus" of a Chicago- 
based national association of black aviation enthusiasts. With Rob- 
inson in Ethiopia, Coffey took over as the “top authority of the local 
group” of black aviators, but he lacked the Brown Condor’s flair for 
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publicity. Although *completely devoted to aviation," Coffey was a 
“quiet retiring man of few words . . . content being an unnoticed 
instructor because it allowed him to spend his days at the airport."** 
By early 1936, Willa Brown assumed the role of promoter of black 
aviation activities in Chicago and allied herself with the taciturn 
Coffey, who willingly deferred to his attractive and charismatic 
colleague. Shortly before Robinson's return from Africa, Brown 
approached Enoch Waters, city editor for the influential Chicago 
Defender, seeking publicity for an air show that Chicago's black pilots 
were planning. Waters recalled vividly the scene when she entered 
the newspaper's offices: “When Willa Brown, a shapely young 
brownskin woman, wearing white jodhpurs, a form fitting white 
jacket and white boots, strode into our newsroom, in 1936, she made 
such a stunning appearance that all the typewriters suddenly went 
silent." When Waters learned that Brown represented some thirty 
black fliers, he proposed that the air show become an annual event 
sponsored by the newspaper. The owner of the Defender, Robert 
Abbott—the man who had encouraged Bessie Coleman to go to 
France for flying lessons—readily agreed. 

Although he never learned to fly, Waters became an avid sup- 
porter of black aviation. He urged Brown and Coffey to broaden their 
horizons and establish a national organization for black aviators and 
their supporters. A nationwide organization, Waters maintained, 
would stimulate publicity in other black newspapers, would "give us 
better information about aviation activities elsewhere in the country 
and provide us with a vehicle to campaign for our goals.” By 1937 
Coffey, Brown, Waters, and nine other Chicago blacks had organized 
the National Airmen's Association of America (NAAA), chartered by 
the state of Illinois and headquartered at the offices of the Chicago 
Defender.” Waters and Brown handled the NAAA membership drive; 
Waters recalled later that they quickly established NAAA chapters 
“in several cities in the Midwest and East, with flying visits by Willa 
providing the impetus. These chapters weren't big, consisting of just 
six to a dozen fliers. Considering there were only about two hundred 
Negroes flying in the country, we were satisfied with the response."?! 

Chicago's role as a center of black aviation was reflected in the 
data on black pilots that the Division of Negro Affairs in the 
Department of Commerce began compiling at mid-decade. In June 
1936 Crisis reported the results of the division's study, which showed 
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construction of an air field on its own property within one mile from 
the center of its campus." Finally, Washington explained that Tus- 
kegee's interest in aviation went beyond flight training and that the 
administration was "equally interested in the development of in- 
struction in aviation mechanics. The development of flying and 
construction of an airfield is considered the first step in the direction 
of training in aviation mechanics."? 

The CAA acknowledged Tuskegee's proposal for advanced training 
several days later and advised Patterson that detailed information on 
policies and procedures would be forthcoming.'* Nothing more was 
heard from the CAA on the matter until the end of June. In the 
interim Washington traveled to Chicago and Detroit to meet with 
alumni clubs in both cities and discuss recent activities in the School 
of Mechanical Industries. The trip gave him an opportunity to relate 
the recent progress of the institute in aviation, and he attempted to 
interest the alumni in sponsoring a fund-raising campaign for the 
construction of the proposed airfield.” 

While in Chicago, Washington visited the Coffey School of Aero- 
nautics, the private flight school at Harlem Airport on the south side 
of Chicago that was owned and operated by black pilot and aircraft 
mechanic Cornelius Coffey and his partner, Willa Brown. The Coffey 
school ran two flying programs, a "demonstration unit" under the 
supervision of the Chicago School of Aeronautics at Glenview, just 
north of Chicago, and a noncollege CPT program. Washington later 
recalled that it was “an inspiration to see Negroes conducting the 
flight training, and to be flown over the city of Chicago by Miss 
Brown, the highest ranking colored aviatrix in the United States. She 
impressed me as a well educated and most progressive and aggres- 
sive advocate of the Negro in aviation.”*® 

Washington returned to Tuskegee in time to oversee the start of 
the elementary summer session in mid-June. Two weeks later he 
received a call from Edward C. Nilson, the CAA's regional director in 
Atlanta, regarding Tuskegee's application for advanced training. 
Nilson told him that “an institution in Chicago" was also attempting 
to secure advanced training, that only one black flying school would 
be authorized to offer advanced CPT courses, and that the program 
was to begin in just a few weeks, rather than in the summer of 1941 
as originally planned. The regional director said he would support 
Tuskegee's bid for advanced training if the school was still interested, 
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but only if there were plans for an improved airfield at Tuskegee and 
the institute intended to conduct the flight training itself, rather than 
contracting it out to a private operator. When Washington replied 
that the institute was most interested in securing advanced CPT 
training and assured Nilson that the school intended to develop a 
flying field and take over responsibility for the flight training, 
"employing Negro personnel to the maximum extent possible," the 
regional director agreed to back Tuskegee.” 

Nilson's arguments to CAA headquarters regarding the suitability 
of Tuskegee as the advanced training center for blacks were appar- 
ently persuasive; by the beginning of July the school was granted a 
quota of ten secondary CPT students, authorized to begin training on 
15 July. The selection of Tuskegee marked the beginning of a rivalry 
that pitted the black aviation community in Chicago against the 
supporters of Tuskegee, a conflict that became increasingly bitter as 
Tuskegee rapidly came to be recognized as the center of black 
aviation. When Nilson called, Washington assumed that the "institu- 
tion in Chicago" competing for the advanced training was the Coffey 
School of Aeronautics, even though he carefully avoided mention- 
ing the name. Having visited the facility only a few weeks earlier, he 
knew that Coffey and Brown had a number of advantages over 
Tuskegee. But he was confident that Tuskegee's reputation would 
give the institute the edge: 


When Mr. Nilson mentioned a Chicago school bidding for the [ad- 
vanced training] Center I immediately thought of Miss Willa Brown's 
organization, though I made no comment to Mr. Nilson. Chicago might 
logically have been the place for the Center. Miss Brown had a going 
flight operation, and what she lacked might easily have been supplied 
by her sponsor,—the Chicago School of Aeronautics. . . . 

Tuskegee had a good ground school staff, but no such supporting 
equipment as Miss Brown's. It had no flight equipment or personnel, 
nor [did] it have a suitable airport for advanced training. 

What Tuskegee did have was a reputation for cooperating with state 
and Federal Governments; an excellent tradition and setting for train- 
ing; a name known throughout the world; widespread national public- 
ity at the time for achievement of Civilian Pilot Training students on 
CAA examinations and in flying; the Goodwill of people of the south 
and north in key positions . . . whose opinions could be determinative; 
a geographical setting favorable to flying training; a favorable impres- 
sion with CAA-Washington for overcoming obstacles; and possibly 
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a substitute for Air Corps flight training. While the Pittsburgh Courier 
acknowledged that the opening of the CPT Program to blacks was 
indeed a beginning, the paper continued to demand similar opportu- 
nities in military aviation: “Тһе naming of five Negro schools where 
students may receive training as air pilots and mechanics is a step in 
the right direction but only a short step. No Negroes have been 
admitted to the Army Air Corps and there is not the slightest 
indication at this time that any will be.” 

After the approval of P.L. 18 in April 1939, the Air Corps had come 
under increasing pressure to meet its provisions with regard to 
blacks. By late 1939 the Air Corps and the CAA jointly sought to 
establish a pilot training program for blacks that would meet the 
provisions of the law as interpreted by the Air Corps. Under the Air 
Corps' narrow reading of the law, one or more of its civilian contract 
schools was to be "designated by the Civil Aeronautics Authority for 
the training of any Negro air pilot.”* Nothing in the legislation, Air 
Corps officials pointed out, required that blacks be admitted to the 
Air Corps, even though that had clearly been the intention of the 
senators who introduced the original amendment to the act. By the 
fall of 1939, with the expansion of the Air Corps well under way, 
neither the Air Corps nor the CAA had taken any steps to fulfill even 
the limited obligations they believed the law imposed. 

Of the nine civilian contract schools providing Air Corps training 
in late 1939, the most likely candidate for designation as a school for 
training black pilots was the Chicago School of Aeronautics. It was 
the only school of the nine outside the South that was also situated 
near an important center of black population? Moreover, the 
school's owner, Harold S. Darr, was on friendly terms with the black 
aviation community in Chicago, some of whom had learned to fly at 
Glenview in the early 1930s when it was the site of the Curtiss- 
Wright Flying School. 

In late December 1939 John C. Robinson discussed with Darr the 
matter of enrolling blacks as aviation cadets in the Chicago School of 
Aeronautics. According to Robinson, he knew Darr well and kept 
one of his planes at the Glenview flying field. Darr told Robinson 
that the issue of training blacks in the Air Corps was “red hot . . . 
[because NAACP executive secretary] Walter White was raising so 
much hell that the Army was being seriously embarrassed." When 
Robinson declared that blacks should be admitted to primary train- 
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ing, Darr disagreed, "afraid that the one social contact might be too 
much to swallow at one time." Robinson suggested that if social 
contact was the issue, then the cadets could be billeted on Chicago's 
Southside and driven to the Curtiss Airport daily, at army expense, 
for their training.’ 

Robinson's suggestions fell on deaf ears. By the beginning of 1940 
the Air Corps and the CAA had settled on a plan to train black pilots, 
a plan which the Air Corps hoped would simultaneously satisfy the 
provisions of P.L. 18, silence critics like Walter White, and keep the 
Air Corps from being integrated. When Air Corps and CAA officials 
presented their plan at a 15 January meeting in Chicago, it immedi- 
ately became apparent that the city's black aviation community 
believed that Congress had mandated the admission of blacks to the 
Air Corps with the passage of P.L. 18, and that they intended to see 
the will of Congress carried out. 

On 15 January 1940 some twenty participants crowded into a 
conference room at the headquarters of the Rosenwald Foundation.* 
The site of the meeting had apparently been chosen by Dr. M. O. 
Bousefield, a prominent physician associated with the foundation, 
who had recently become the first black appointed to the Chicago 
School Board. The key participants were Maj. R. M. Webster, chief of 
the Air Corps’ Training Section; Grove Webster, from CAA head- 
quarters in Washington; and five representatives of the NAAA— 
Willa B. Brown, Cornelius Coffey, Earl Renfroe, Edgar G. Brown, 
and Enoch P. Waters, who was also managing editor of the Chicago 
Defender. Also in attendance were representatives of the Chicago 
school system, officials from the city of Chicago, regional CAA 
officials, the commander of Chicago's black National Guard regi- 
ment, Darr, and Robinson, who had recently severed his relationship 
with the NAAA? 

Bousefield opened the meeting by apologizing for his unfamiliar- 
ity with the situation at hand and expressed his interest in providing 
opportunities for young blacks who wanted to fly. Newspaperman 
Enoch Waters, speaking for the NAAA, showed little patience with 
the gradual approach advocated by Bousefield and demanded that 
"something should be done about Negroes in the Army right away: 
that there was a Constitution and that we as a race, were entitled to 
iL"? The Air Corps representative, Maj. R. M. Webster, curtly 
dismissed Waters's complaint: “I know as much about the Constitu- 
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Once the details of the training program had been agreed upon, 
the NAAA spokesmen again raised the issue of admitting blacks to 
the Air Corps. At one point in the discussion, Major Webster 
reported, his CAA colleague, Grove Webster, characterized the 
Chicago School of Aeronautics CPT Program as “experimental,” 
creating the "impression among the colored group that it would 
constitute an entering wedge for still further advancement towards 
the ultimate objective, which apparently visualizes training in the 
Air Corps establishment. This opinion was voiced by at least one of 
those present"? Apparently neither Grove Webster nor Major 
Webster was willing to disabuse the NAAA of the notion that a step 
was being made toward admission of blacks to the Air Corps. When 
the NAAA secretary, Willa B. Brown, reported the results of the 
conference, she used the term "demonstration unit" to describe the 
Chicago School of Aeronautics CPT Program, indicating that this 
group of students, who were to possess all the qualifications required 
of aviation cadets. except skin color, would be expected to “demon- 
strate" their potential as Air Corps pilots. 

Despite the obvious differences between the Air Corps, the CAA, 
and the NAAA regarding the purposes of the black pilot training 
program in Chicago, all three parties began to arrange for the 
inauguration of the two flight training courses agreed upon at the 
conference. The Air Corps was especially anxious about the matter 
because scarcely a week after the conference it was once again 
charged with flagrant disregard of the law by a member of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. 

In Senate debates on the supplemental military appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1940, Republican senator H. Styles Bridges protested 
that the provisions of P.L. 18, Section 4, had not been carried out. He 
reminded his colleagues that when the bill was before the Senate he 
had “offered an amendment . . . to provide facilities for training 
Negro aviators; and under the able New Deal leadership on the other 
side, the Senator from Wyoming [H. H. Schwartz] offered a substi- 
tute which was approximately my amendment, which was carried, 
and provided for training Negro aviators.” Nevertheless, the War 
Department had recently told a qualified black who applied for 
appointment as an aviation cadet: "It is regretted that the nonexist- 
ence of a colored Air Corps unit to which you could be assigned in 
the event of completion of flying training precludes your training to 
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become a military pilot at this time." Such cavalier disregard of the 
will of Congress, Bridges asserted, *is a rather serious thing." Senator 
Schwartz's amendment had been passed, the New Hampshire sena- 
tor continued, “in good faith to provide training for the colored men 
of this country who desire to participate and secure training as 
aviators in the United States Army; and apparently the law has been 
ignored." Bridges, an outspoken critic of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, concluded by demanding *some word as to why the adminis- 
tration here in Washington, headed by President Roosevelt, who 
claims to be so interested in these matters, has ignored the colored 
people of the country in that particular matter.” Y 

Bridges's attack no doubt removed any lingering doubts the Air 
Corps might have harbored about the need to make some gesture 
that it could claim demonstrated an intent to comply with the 
provisions of P.L.18 as it related to the training of black pilots. On 
1 February 1940 General Arnold advised the Air Corps Training 
Center that the Chicago School of Aeronautics was to start training 
black students under the provisions of P.L.18, Section 4.'* By early 
February some preliminary ground school courses were begun with 
Willa B. Brown serving as instructor. Brown had received an ap- 
pointment as an aviation instructor in the WPA Adult Education 
Program, an arrangement which had been discussed at the 15 Jan- 
uary conference.'? 

As secretary of the NAAA, Brown was also responsible for public- 
ity; in the second week of February she launched a recruiting 
campaign, hoping to attract enough students to the program so that 
it could begin without delay. Press releases were sent to the Associ- 
ated Negro Press, Chicago Defender, Chicago World, the Metropolitan 
Post, the Chicago Bee, and Pittsburgh Courier? and a thousand hand- 
bills describing the details of the training program were printed and 
distributed. The announcements described both programs, with the 
NAAA-sponsored course labeled the “Non-collegiate Unit,” and the 
Chicago School of Aeronautics course called the "Demonstration 
Unit." 

The Non-collegiate Unit was clearly described as a course under 
the auspices of the CPT Program, following procedures similar to 
other noncollege programs across the nation. But the description of 
the Demonstration Unit was another matter, and it showed that the 
NAAA's vision of its purpose contrasted sharply with the Air Corps' 
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Gould also recounted for White and Hastie the details of the 
NAAA's efforts to see blacks admitted to the Air Corps. He noted that 
"after considerable political pressure by the Nat’l Airmen's Ass'n and 
newspapers," CAA and Air Corps officials called the conference of 15 
January 1940, which led to the establishment of a noncollege pilot 
training program under the supervision of Willa Brown.” By Gould's 
secondhand account of the meeting (there is no record that he 
attended), the Air Corps agreed to give full consideration to the 
admission of blacks after the training was completed. Once the 
training program was established, Gould emphasized, it was not a 
segregated endeavor: "Although Miss Brown is a Negro and the Nat’) 
Ass'n of Airmen [sic] were Negroes they did not operate a jim crow 
program. White students were enrolled in the ground school and 
received flight instruction."^ 

Having laid out the facts regarding Air Corps training as under- 
stood by the NAAA, Gould outlined their grievances against Tus- 
kegee Institute. He implied that Tuskegee had used its considerable 
influence to ride roughshod over the efforts of the NAAA, obtaining 
its advanced CPT courses at the expense of the Chicago program. He 
asserted that Tuskegee Institute president F. D. Patterson, in effect, 
had stolen two black instructors after they had completed their 
refresher training in Chicago.** He also suggested that the institute 
had unfairly recruited students from the CPT programs of other black 
colleges, observing that “Tuskegee arranged to bring the two best 
. . . students from Hampton, Howard, W. Va. etc. in order to have ten 
men available for the [secondary] course at Tuskegee."? 

The plan to develop an army air field in the vicinity of Tuskegee, 
Gould continued, was an ill-advised scheme to silence black criticism 
of the Air Corps by abandoning efforts to train black pilots in Chicago 
and instituting a rigidly segregated program in a racially hostile 
environment: 


We do not wish to imply in anyway that we are opposed to the 
development of air training at Tuskegee. However, we protest against 
and we resent deeply any plans to sacrifice or limit the program here in 
Chicago, and to answer the demand for Negro admission to the air corps 
by a jimcrow unit in the South. We insist that [the] C.A.A. be instructed 
to cooperate in every way in the development of the aviation program 
here in Chicago. We ask, too, that the War Department give real 
cooperation to our flyers in this area.” 
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Continuation of the training in Chicago was vital, according to 
Gould, for several important reasons: 


In Chicago our men are not flying in [a] complete jimcrow environ- 
ment. In Chicago our men have the advantage of being close to the 
facilities of the big army schools. In Chicago we can bring political 
pressure to bear for the integration of our men into the army setup at 
[Chanute] Field. In Chicago we can move forward and push for oppor- 
tunities for our advanced students to fly as observers on the big air lines, 
for Chicago is a great commercial air base. 


Gould concluded by soliciting the assistance of White and Hastie to 
keep the Chicago initiative alive and inviting them to Chicago for 
discussions on the matter. 

Immediately after Gould and Waters contacted the NAACP, Assis- 
tant Secretary Roy Wilkins communicated with Hastie on the matter 
and explained that the NAACP was unaware of any War Department 
plan to concentrate the training of black Air Corps pilots at Tuskegee. 
Wilkins, whose position on segregated military units was more 
pragmatic than that of Executive Secretary Walter White, cautioned 
against either the NAACP or the Civilian Aide entering a “fight 
between Tuskegee and Chicago, if it is true that the War Department 
is actually going to start the training of Negro pilots. As I see it, the 
main idea is to train flyers.” As for the site of the training, Wilkins 
noted that the “great aviation centers for pilots already are in the 
South, and it does not seem that we would get very far objecting to 
the location. Of course, I would rather see our men trained in 
Chicago than anywhere in Dixie, but if it comes to a choice between 
being trained in Alabama or not being trained at all, I would be for 
Alabama."9 Wilkins’s attitude prevailed and the NAACP did not 
commit itself publicly on the establishment of a segregated squadron 
at Tuskegee until after the War Department announced its plan in 
mid-January 1941. 

Perhaps part of the NAACP's reluctance to become embroiled in a 
dispute between Tuskegee and Chicago over the site for the training 
of black pilots was due to its attempts to bring suit against the War 
Department for refusing to admit blacks to the Air Corps. By early 
October 1940 the NAACP legal staff had begun to explore the 
Possibilities of challenging the Air Corps policy of racial exclusion in 
federal court." The impetus for legal action had come the month 
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effect for the establishment of a Negro air corps unit at Tuskegee, 
Alabama."5 In his autobiography, Roy Wilkins, NAACP assistant 
secretary and editor of the Crisis at the time the Williams suit was 
filed, implies that the Williams case was the key factor in the War 
Department's decision to establish a segregated air unit: 


The most flagrant example of discrimination came . . . in the army air 
force. From New York, we sent a wire to Washington asking if Negroes 
were to be trained as pilots. We received a one-sentence reply saying 
the War Department didn't think so. Then an intrepid, twenty-four- 
year-old engineering student from Howard University sought our help 
in breaking this color line in the sky. His name was Yancey Williams, he 
had a private pilot's license, and when the army turned him down he 
sued. Thurgood Marshall did what he could to help in the case, and 
under pressure, the army made a small concession. It agreed to train 
thirty-three black pilots for a pursuit squadron of twenty-seven planes, 
the crack 99th Pursuit Squadron, an outfit that subsequently attracted 
some of the most promising young leaders of the race. 


Wilkins's brief account of the Williams case overlooks the broad 
campaign for Air Corps participation that had been under way for 
several years. Although the NAACP had unquestionably played a 
crucial role in focusing public pressure and attention on the exclu- 
sion of blacks from the Air Corps, especially in the latter half of 1940, 
Wilkins's assertion that the source of that pressure was the Williams 
case is incorrect and an oversimplification. The inclusion of the 
Wagner amendment in the Selective Training and Service Act, 
together with the politics of the 1940 presidential election were the 
key factors which prompted the War Department to insist that the 
Air Corps establish at least one black unit. By the time the Williams 
case came to public attention and was subsequently filed in federal 
court, the decision to establish a black pursuit squadron and base it 
at Tuskegee had already been made. The role of the Williams case 
was to accelerate, and perhaps force, the public release of the Air 
Corps’ plans, a development which, ironically, benefited Tuskegee 
Institute. If news of the Williams case had not been prematurely 
released, the War Department might have postponed announcing 
the plan, a delay which would have made it difficult—if not impos- 
sible—for Patterson to have obtained the cooperation and support of 
the black colleges attending the aviation conference. 
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G. L. Washington had been correct in his conclusion that Tuskegee 
should seek the endorsement of other black colleges. Once the plan 
for establishing a segregated unit and basing it at Tuskegee was 
released to the public, Patterson and Tuskegee Institute came under 
strong criticism from several sources, most notably the NAACP, and 
the black aviators in Chicago and their supporters who comprised 
the leadership of the National Airmen's Association of America. Two 
days after the War Department's announcement, Claude Barnett 
sent a confidential letter to President Patterson, which began with a 
warning: "It appears that some misguided people are preparing to 
attack the aviation program at Tuskegee on the basis of its being 
segregated.” 

Barnett assured Patterson that the challenge would not emanate 
from the office of the civilian aide: “Any program which Negroes 
develop will be segregated,” Barnett asserted, a fact that Judge Hastie 
had recognized when he “objected to a special training school [at 
Tuskegee] and set forth that it should be set up in Illinois, California, 
etc.” Hastie's office had condemned the Tuskegee plan, Barnett 
explained, "for principle’s sake since they are objecting against 
discrimination and segregation on so many fronts[;] . . . while they 
expected to be defeated and were not at heart opposed to the 
Tuskegee designation, they felt in all fairness that they had to impose 
a paper objection.” 

Instead, Barnett warned, the NAAA, under the influence of How- 
ard Gould and Enoch Waters, was planning to "bring the NAACP in 
to stop Tuskegee [from] being designated as an army training 
center." Barnett reminded Patterson of an article that Waters, city 
editor for the Chicago Defender, had written earlier "in which he 
threatened along with Gould and Miss [Willa] Brown to send for 
Walter White to address a mass meeting to oppose the formation of 
an air squadron at Tuskegee." Barnett implied that Waters's criticism 
of the segregated unit at Tuskegee was opportunistic and hypocriti- 
cal, since he had played a key role in securing the Chicago CPT 
Program. Moreover, he continued, the Chicago program was “en- 
lirely segregated in the north where it need not be,” a characteriza- 
tion of the racial policies at the Harlem Airport, which contrasts 
sharply with the glowing descriptions Waters and Gould provided 
the NAACP the previous November, portraying the flying field as a 
model of racial harmony and cooperation. Nevertheless, Barnett 
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got no results. They put a captain on the job and sent a lieutenant from 
[Chanute] Field to conduct the examinations right here. Still no appli- 
cants. The captains and the lieutenant called on the Defender and the 
Urban League which they soon learned were the influences which were 
keeping people out of the unit. Waters at the Deferider and Gould at the 
League are the fomenters. The army men were shocked. They thought, 
of course, that colored people had an interest and were amazed that 
leaders among us had not recognized the formation of the unit as an 
opening opportunity and sought to secure men who could make the 
best showing possible.“ 


Barnett warned Patterson "that this sort of thing is going to 
continue," and urged him to send the report to the CAA, because 
"these fomenters who are rooted in the local CAA program are 
actually interfering with the army." Such action, he predicted, might 
convince the CAA to do a "little tightening up and it would force the 
hands of Waters and Gould" as well as Willa Brown, who "works 
hand in glove with them."** Patterson took Barnett's advice and sent 
copies of the report to Grove Webster at the CAA and also to Chief 
of Staff George C. Marshall. 

He explained to Webster that an effort was under way in Chicago 
to "nullify the development of the 99th Pursuit Squadron through 
slanderous and derogatory publicity," and noted that the report was 
“entirely accurate as regards the persons mentioned who are partici- 
pating in this.” Acknowledging Webster's long-standing support for 
Tuskegee's aviation program, Patterson explained that he thought it 
appropriate to apprise CAA officials of the situation in order to “bring 
some pressure to bear on those persons who, while enjoying the 
benefits of the CAA program, are attempting to undo this next 
significant step which has been taken." He assured Webster that 
most black Americans supported the efforts of the federal govern- 
ment to open up new opportunities in aviation for their race: “I 
know that the attitude of Negroes in this country at large is not only 
favorable but enthusiastic about the 99th Pursuit Squadron. If 
Chicago falls down on its quota, all that will be necessary will be to 
re-allocate [it] to some other part of the country, and with proper 
publicity we shall have no difficulty whatever in securing the 
necessary enlistments.” Patterson concluded by soliciting Webster's 
cooperation in assuring “the military authorities that this is largely 
a scheme emanating from those who are selfishly interested in 
the development of aviation rather than a reflection on Negroes 
throughout the nation.”* 
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Patterson's letter to General Marshall noted that Barnett's report 
outlined the details of “the situation in Chicago in which concerted 
attempts are being made to embarrass the military program in 
aviation which has been set up for Negroes." He likewise assured the 
chief of staff that the majority of black Americans supported the plan 
to establish a black air unit and that the necessary enlistments would 
be forthcoming. Nevertheless, Patterson explained that he consid- 
ered it ^wise to take certain steps at once to overcome the unfavor- 
able publicity which the Chicago group is sending out, and would 
like to discuss this with you at your convenience”; he suggested that 
the chief of staff authorize him to fly to Washington, D.C., on a 
military aircraft for a conference. He concluded by assuring General 
Marshall that Tuskegee Institute was "deeply appreciative of the 
action which has been taken by the Army, and that we intend to 
leave no stone unturned in seeing that the plans are satisfactorily 
executed."?? 

Marshall apparently did not consider the matter serious enough to 
warrant flying Patterson to Washington, but he did refer his letter to 
General Arnold, who assessed the situation for the chief of staff and 
provided a suggested response to the Tuskegee president. Arnold 
explained that, according to sources at the CAA, the “northern 
negroes are trying to sabotage the Tuskegee plan" for four reasons: 


(1) The faculty and staff at Tuskegee will not be equal to that at the 
regular Air Corps centers. 

(2) The racial attitude on the Tuskegee campus and environs is pleasant 
but it is located in the general area where they feel racial prejudice 
is high. These difficulties would be very much less likely, say in 
western Texas. 

(3) They are convinced that the army must ultimately take over quali- 
fied aviators of that race. They state that if the country needs flyers 
badly enough, like the R.A.F. they will take the negroes regardless 
of anything else. 

(4) These people are willing to take a chance on losing the whole 
Tuskegee opportunity in order to gamble on obtaining training on 
different circumstances which they claim will give them a more 
even break. 


Arnold's determination to proceed with the plan for a segregated 
unit at Tuskegee, however, remained firm. None of these reasons, he 
declared to Marshall, “hold water,” and he refuted each charge in 
turn: 
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further delays might be politically dangerous, the Air Staff concluded 
its instructions to the Materiel Division by directing that the Tus- 
kegee contract "should have precedence over all other contracts 
with the Civil Flying Schools.”** Despite this high priority, approval 
took more than three weeks. Finally, on 7 June 1941, the under- 
secretary of war approved the contract that established a primary 
flying school at Tuskegee Institute. 

In the end, the school was a much smaller operation than officials 
at Maxwell Field had originally proposed. Moreover, the thirty men 
who had been recruited for the CPT secondary course before the plan 
to establish a primary school materialized were seemingly dropped 
from consideration by the Air Corps. In the 11 March plan the Air 
Corps had acknowledged its obligations to the secondary students 
who had entered training with the legitimate expectation that if they 
graduated they would be appointed aviation cadets and enter bona 
fide Air Corps flight training at the basic phase of instruction. But 
when the quota was reduced to ten per class, the plan to accept the 
secondary students into basic training was shelved. Only one of 
these men, George S. Roberts, managed to become a member of the 
first primary class; not until the following year, after the nation 
entered the war, were those who had begun training in January 
1941 entered directly into basic training.* 

The final approval of the contract on 7 June provided Tuskegee 
Institute with definite information on the starting date and the size 
of the first class. Only six weeks remained before the first class was 
scheduled to begin preflight training, and eleven weeks before 
primary flight training was to begin. In the interim, G. L. Washing- 
ton not only had to prepare adequate housing, mess, instructional, 
recreational, and medical facilities on campus; he also had to con- 
struct an airport and develop the institute's primary school staff, 
including flight instructors, ground school instructors, and aircraft 
mechanics. 

In early June, just before final approval of the primary contract, 
Washington had forwarded contractor Archie A. Alexander's con- 
struction proposal to President Patterson. The cost figures Alexan- 
der submitted, which exceeded Washington's latest estimate of 
$150,000, provided for construction of the flying field and associated 
aircraft maintenance buildings, together with remodeling and reno- 
vating dormitories and classrooms on campus to accommodate the 
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aviation cadets. Washington explained to Patterson that he believed 
Alexander's calculations were valid “inasmuch as his figures are 
based upon estimates and mine upon pure guesswork."? Patterson 
agreed that Alexander's proposal was reasonable and he authorized 
Washington to proceed with construction.9? 

When he learned that the contract had been approved, Washing- 
ton immediately contacted Major Smith at Maxwell Field to inquire 
about the details of activating the primary school. Smith advised him 
that the school's Air Corps supervisor, Capt. Noel F. Parrish, would 
soon be on hand to “give the necessary information and facilitate the 
various assistances needed.”*' Parrish had begun his military career 
as an enlisted cavalryman in the early 1930s and subsequently 
received an appointment as an aviation cadet. By 1939 he had 
earned a regular army commission and was assigned as the assistant 
supervisor to one of the initial nine civilian primary schools, Harold 
S. Darr's Chicago School of Aeronautics at Curtiss Field in Glenview, 
Illinois. His assignment to the school the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity had designated for the training of black pilots under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 18 brought Parrish in contact with Cornelius 
Coffey and Willa Brown of the Coffey School of Aeronautics.? Thus 
he was the only Air Corps officer who had both experience at a 
dvilian primary school and contact with black aviators. When the 
navy took over Curtiss Field at Glenview and the Chicago School of 
Aeronautics shifted its operations to Albany, Georgia, Parrish was 
ordered to Tuskegee. He later observed that he was perhaps the most 
logical choice for the first supervisor of the Tuskegee primary flying 
school: "Since I was the only person who knew anything about this 
whole affair and the only Air Force officer who had any direct 
contact with the blacks, it made some sense, I suppose, when the 
Chicago school was closed—when the Navy took it over, our regular 
flying school there was closed—just to move me down and send me 
over to start as the Air Force supervisor at the black primary flying 
school at Tuskegee."** Parrish arrived at Maxwell Field in mid-June 
and made several visits to Tuskegee to advise Washington on 
preparations for the first class of cadets who would begin preflight 
training оп 19 July 1941.9 

Tuskegee's role in the preflight training phase was limited to 
providing the aviation cadets with quarters, meals, classrooms, 
physical training facilities, and medical facilities. Part of Alexander's 
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to enlighten us, as to relive their past experiences. They wanted us to know 
that they had been through what we were experiencing for the first time. 

Later checks with more authoritative sources often disclosed that some 
of their embellishments had not been recorded by the scholars. 


The perimeter of black sports editors in the thirties was severely re- 
stricted. Professional sports were limited to boxing and the Negro Baseball 
League. Amateur sports were confined to black colleges and regional and 
national track meets where black athletes got their first public exposure 
and their only opportunities to match their skills against whites. 

Because of this it is understandable why Fay Young took such a dim view 
of Abe Saperstein's vision of converting the Savoy Big Five into a touring 
tribe of highly skilled basketball experts. He might have been inspired by 
the Indianapolis Clowns, the dexterous nine whose amazing skills with the 
baseball made them more an entertainment than a sports attraction. 

The Savoy Big Five was a semi-pro team that was formed to keep the 
cavernous Savoy Ballroom profitably occupied when dances weren't 
booked. Other non-dancing activities of the ballroom's expanse were roller 
skating and boxing. 

For Abe's plans to succeed he needed publicity most of all. For that 
reason he needed Fay Young, who presided over the sports pages of the 
Defender, at that time the best medium for reaching the nation's black 
public. Abe, according to Frank was the “most persistent and indefatigable 
man," he had ever met. “I tried to discourage him. I insulted him, but he 
kept pressing me for publicity. I finally accommodated him to rid myself 
of a nuisance.” 

Well, as everybody knows now, the Savoy Big Five, renamed the Harlem 
Globetrotters, became the best known, most profitable and longest lasting 
basketball enterprise in history. 

In reflecting on his association with Saperstein, as he did every time the 
Globetrotters returned to Chicago, Fay used to shake his head in wonder- 
ment. He was never able to understand how and why the miracle of the 
Globetrotters came about. 


XIII 


Little Air Show Becomes 
A National Crusade 


Whenever a very attractive young female burst upon our meditations in 
the newsroom, it was usually no accident. Not her arrival, but her appear- 
ance. Women dressed up to visit the Defender. 

They apparently believed that the more attractive they were, the better 
the chances of getting their items or pictures in the paper. And they were 
right. 

Harper and the older men, who pretended to be unmoved by the sirens, 
were always distracted, and polished their eye glasses to get an undistorted 
view. 

When Willa Brown, a shapely young brownskin woman, wearing white 
jodhpurs, a form fitting white jacket and white boots, strode into our 
newsroom, in 1936, she made such a stunning appearance that all the 
typewriters suddenly went silent. 

We didn’t know her name or her mission at the time and we didn't care. 
Weknew, instinctively, that like Lola, whatever she wanted, she was going 
to get. 

Unlike most first time visitors, she wasn’t at all bewildered. She had a 
confident bearing and there was an undercurrent of determination in her 
husky voice as she announced, not asked, that she wanted to see me. 

A finger pointed at me, and first her eyes, then she followed the pointing 
finger to my desk. I wasn’t unhappy at the prospect of discovering who she 
was and what she wanted. I had an idea she was a model representing some 
new commercial product that she had been hired to promote. 

"Im Willa Brown,” she informed me in а low, well modulated tone, 
seating herself without being asked and crossing one leg over the other. 
“Felix Kirkpatrick suggested that you could help me.” 

Felix was an old friend, a William Dawson nominee to West Point. He 
had been unceremoniously dismissed from the academy for some minor 
infraction that Dawson had charged would not have resulted in his ouster 


had he not been black. 
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“A friend of Felix's is a friend of mine,” I told her. “ГЇЇ be glad to do 
anything I can," I assured her, even before she had made a request. 

In a business like manner she explained that she was an aviatrix and 
wanted some publicity for an air show a group of amateur Negro flyers 
were going to stage at Harlem Airport on the city's southwest side. 

Except for the colorful Colonel Hubert Fontleroy Julian, who called 
himself "The Black Eagle" and had gained alot of publicity for his exploits 
and Colonel John Robinson, a Chicago flier who was then in Ethiopia 
heading up Emperor Haile Selassie's air force, I was unaware of any other 
Negro aviators, particularly in Chicago. 

"There are about thirty of us," sheinformed me, "both men and women." 
Most were students, she added, but several had obtained their licenses and 
one, Cornelius Coffey, an expert aviation and engine mechanic, held a 
commercial pilot's license and was a certified flight instructor. He was the 
leader of the group. She told me that she held a limited commercial pilot's 
license. 

Fascinated by both her and the idea of Negro aviators, I decided to 
follow up on the story myself. I didn't realize, at the time, how deeply 
involved I would become in aviation and the extensive consequences that 
would result. 

Accompanied by a photographer, I covered the air show. It was a 
revelation to me. About two or three hundred spectators attended, 
attracted by the story in the Defender. So happy was Willa over our 
appearance that she offered to take me up for a free ride, for which they 
were charging five dollars. She was piloting a Piper Cub which seemed to 
me, accustomed to commercial planes, to be a rather frail craft. It was a 
thrilling experience and the maneuvers, figure eights, flip overs and stalls, 
were exhilarating though, momentarily, frightening. I wasn't convinced of 
her competence until we landed smoothly. 

Inthe next issue of the paper weran a picture layout and a story about the 
group of black amateur flyers. The reaction of the public was more than 
anticipated. Scores of people carrying picnic lunches began going out to 
Harlem Airport to watch, buy rides and sign up for instructions. In addi- 
tion, Coffey and Willa began to get letters from Negroes in other sections of 
the country who were interested in amateur flying. 

Although Willa and Coffey knew a few other Negro aviation enthusiasts, 
they were unaware of the extent of Negro participation. Several like Earl 
Renfroe, a local dentist, Janet Waterford, Charles Johnson, Coffey and 
Willa owned their own planes. 

While Coffey was undoubtedly the top authority of the local group, 
Willa was the promoter. The outfit she had worn to our office had been a 
studied effort on her part to attract attention. Both she and Coffey imme- 
diately took me into their confidence because I was the key to the publicity 
they needed. She was a public school teacher. Later I learned that she was 
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the divorced wife of Wilbur Hardaway, an alderman in neighboring Gary, 
Indiana, from whom I had rented office space when I set up an office for 
the Gary edition of the paper. 

When she and Hardaway married, he was a fireman, she told me some- 
time later. "Our marriage was doomed from the start," she confessed. "I 
wasn't cut out to be a housewife and he quickly discovered that. We 
wrecked our apartment throwing everything handy at each other." Yet it 
was she who urged him to quit the fire department and go into politics. 

Her first passion had been racing cars. A crash that almost killed her 
ended that phase of her life. Undaunted, she decided to go in for aviation. 
"It's safer than driving an automobile," she declared. 

Willa had the same flair for the dramatic that characterized the career of 
the colorful Julian. Unable to recognize this in herself, she was highly 
critical of the Black Eagle for his publicity stunts and self promotion. On 
the other hand, Coffey, whom she greatly admired, was a quiet retiring 
man of few words. He was completely devoted to aviation and was content 
being an unnoticed instructor because it allowed him to spend his days at 
the airport. He was voluble only when discussng planes and flying with 
other pilots and mechanics. 

Willa's ambitions and vision were wider. She dreamed of establishing a 
flying school that would involve more people and bring to Coffey the 
prestige she felt was his due. Of course, she also envisioned a role for 
herself. Outspokenly unhappy as a teacher, she wanted to spend all her 
time flying around the country enlisting students and managing the school. 
As she poured forth all her dreams in a steady flow of words, Coffey, sitting 
at her side, just nodded his head. 

Her enthusiasm was contagious. This was the sort of thing that appealed 
to meas an exciting project for the paper. Its appeal to the public had been 
demonstrated. I knew, of course, that the average reader would not want to 
be a flier. Because flying was new and exciting, readers would want to 
encourage other Negroes willing to try their wings. The paper needed 
some project to perk up reader interest. I thought that a Defender Air 
Show, to be held annually, would be a great project. 

Getting John’s approval of the project posed no problem. But while John 
was actively in charge of the paper, Abbott didn't completely surrender his 
authority. It was, therefore, smart as well as a matter of courtesy to get 
Abbotts clearance for any new project. À peremptory veto was often the 
penalty for overlooking this. 

Usually not one to make a quick decision, Abbott approved the idea of a 
Defender Air Show with such alacrity that I was astounded. It was some 
years later before I understood why he agreed so quickly and without a 
lengthy interrogation. 

Years before I approached him with my idea, he had counseled Bessie 
Coleman when she came to him in the 1920’s with her dream of becoming a 
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pilot. 1 knew nothing of Bessie Coleman at the time. 

Born in Atlanta, Texas in 1893, Bessie was just another anonymous black 
child until she saw pictures of daring pilots engaged in combat during 
World War I. This awakened her and gave her life direction. She wanted to 
fly, but could find no one to tell her how to do it. 

Influenced as many Negroes were at the time by the Defender, she 
migrated to Chicago and got a job as a manicurist. Dissatisfied with the 
small earnings, she saved enough to open a chili parlor at Thirty-Fifth and 
Indiana Avenue, a block from the Defender plant, and opened an account 
at the Binga State Bank. 

When she had saved the money, she thought she needed, she began 
making inquiries about receiving flying instructions. Her luck was no better 
in Chicago than it had been in Texas, so she went to Abbott for advice. 

An advocate of learning foreign languages, he told her to study French 
and go to France where, he assured her, she would encounter no difficulty 
in learning to fly a plane. To anyone else, that advice might have seemed 
preposterous, but not to Bessie. 

She faithfully followed his instructions, learned French, withdrew her 
funds from the bank and went to Paris. On June 15, 1921, she was awarded 
an international pilot's license. 

This was a spectacular personal achievement, but when she returned to 
the United States in September, she was completely ignored except for 
some Harlem entertainers who gave her a plaque. Undaunted, she tried 
vainly to capitalize on her newly acquired skill. Doubly handicapped as a 
woman and black she could find no sponsors, no one who would even 
entrust her with a plane. Finally, she was ableto demonstrate her abilities at 
a Labor Day air show at Curtis Field on Long Island. The following month 
she staged a show in Chicago where with the help of extensive Defender 
publicity, she attracted a large audience. 

She was hailed more as an oddity than as a pilot and subsequent dissap- 
pointments and rejections shook her confidence. 

She went back to France for experience and advanced instructions, 
including a special course in parachute jumping. 

On her second return to the States, she concentrated on the South where 
county fairs were popular and provided the outdoor space needed for her 
exhibitions. When not staging shows, she lectured to young people and 
tried to develop an interest in aviation among Negroes. She even consid- 
ered opening a school but lacked financial backing. One of her persisting 
handicaps, more because she was female and black than doubt of her 
ability, was the refusal of owners to entrust her with a plane. This forced 
her to utilize her secondary skill as a trick parachute jumper. This proved to 
be a reliable showpiece for making money to purchase her own plane. 

A sign that she was beginning to win national attention came in the form 
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of an invitation to be the star attraction at a May Day celebration in 
Jacksonville, Florida in 1926. The event was sponsored by the Negro 
Welfare League. Enroute to keep the engagement, flying her own plane 
from Dallas, something went wrong, the plane crashed and Bessie was 
killed at age 33. 

Her career in aviation was a brief five years, but in breaking through 
racial and sexual barriers, she set the stage for her spiritual protégé, Willa 
Brown, and earned for herself immortality in the field of aviation. 

Working with Willa, I began assembling information. We compiled a list 
of licensed fliers, another of interested or political persons and a third of 
people from whom we thought we could get financial support if needed. 

Chauncey Spencer, who learned to fly under Coffey and later served in 
the air force during World War II, had researched the history of Negroes in 
aviation. He provided me with some information, some of which he prob- 
ably gathered at the time. 

According to Spencer, between 1936 and 1941 there were seven Negroes 
holding commercial pilot's licenses in the country. They were George W. 
Allen of Latrobe, Pa.; Charles A. Anderson of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Charles M. 
Ashe, of Philadelphia; John W. Green of Boston; Robert Terry of Besking 
Ridge, N.J.; Coffey and Dr. Renfroe of Chicago. 

Only Willa Brown and Grover C. Nash of Chicago had limited commer- 
cial pilot’s licenses. In addition, there were 102 holders of private pilot 
licenses and 160 who were licensed solo-student pilots. 

Spencer dates the beginning of Negro interest in aviation from the 
friendship between poet Paul Lawrence Dunbar and the Wright Brothers, 
Orville and Wilbur. However, there is a mention of a John Pickering who is 
supposed to have developed an “airship” around 1900. 

The first black flier of record, however, was Eugene Bullard of Colum- 
bus, Ga., who served during World War I with the French Foreign Legion 
and at his request was transferred to the French Air Service in November 
1916 for flying instructions. After qualifying as a pilot, he served with the 
French Fighter Squadron and earned the Croix de Guerre with star. 

Hubert Julian, a native of Trinidad who came to the United States as a 
young man, was probably the first black licensed pilot in this country, 
qualifying in November 1919 after a ten minute solo flight in New York. An 
interesting note is that at the time Charles Lindbergh was selling mechani- 
cal milking machines to farmers in Minnesota. It wasn’t until three years 
later that he discovered aviation. Julian also got a U.S. patent on May 24, 
1921 for a device that would prevent an airborne plane from crashing. He 
called it the “parachuttagravepresesista.” 

Another black pioneer was Charles Alfred Anderson of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
who was refused flying instructions until he bought his own plane. The 
plane cost $3,000, and with the money he paid for lessons, he estimated it 
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cost him $6,000 to learn to fly. He became, in 1932, the first Negro to qualify 
for a commercial pilot's license. 

Johnny Robinson of Chicago, dubbed the Brown Condor, was Julian's 
greatest rival for headlines, a contest he lost by a wide margin, though he 
was perhaps a better flier. 

When I attended my first air show at Harlem airport, the Defender was 
reporting a bruising fight between the two over who was to command 
Haile Selassie's one plane air force. Both had volunteered and paid their 
own passageto help the Ethiopian emperor repell the Italian invasion of the 
East African nation. 

I didn't know when I first met Chauncey Spencer, that his mother was 
the AnneSpencer, the poet of Lynchburg, Va. She was spiritually a part of 
the famous Harlem Cultural Renaissance of the 1920's, though she never 
visited New York. But its brilliant literary stars claimed her as one of their 
own and by visiting her demonstrated their regard for her and her literary 
efforts. Among those who made pilgrimages to her home were James 
Weldon Johnson, W.E.B. DuBois, Langston Hughes, Sterling Brown, Mur- 
rell Edwards and Arthur P. Davis. 

Her poetry won their praise, was published in Crisis and other magazines 
and was included in the anthologies of the period. Maybe because she 
didn’t live in New York, her themes differed from those of the poetry they 
produced. For the most part she avoided racial themes and dealt with 
aesthetics not reflective of the more realistic aspects of black life. Her 
poetry expressed her great appreciation for the wonders and beauty of 
nature she nurtured in her garden, to which she devoted herself for hours 
daily. 

On the other hand, however, she was a staunch civil rights crusader and 
activist. If poetically her head was in the clouds, her life was dedicated to 
achieving racial and sexual equality. 

I was annoyed when I began to realize I was forming an opinion of 
Chauncey based on who his mother was. There is danger in judging one by 
his antecedents. What if his mother had been a disreputable person? As I 
discovered later, my concern was needless. He contributed substantially to 
our projects and to the advancement of blacks in aviation that had nothing 
to do with who he was or where he came from. 

After the paper ran my by-line interview with Willa in which she 
expressed the hope of establishing a flying school, some solicitors in the 
advertising department got an idea. It was their practice to scan the paper 
carefully for leads because ads were hard to get. Chicago at the time was 
reputed to lead the nation in the number of black owned retail businesses 
operating in Negro areas or white owned businesses that actively solicited 
Negro patronage. 

The Defender, like other Negro papers at the time, had to rely heavily on 
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circulation and local advertisers for income because national brand name 
companies ignored the Negro press, on the advice of white publication and 
advertising agencies. 

In fact, the Defender was listed by the Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
as a foreign language publication, a group that was studiously avoided by 
major advertisers. 

It always puzzled me why Chicago's daily papers made such an effort to 
discredit the Defender at every opportunity . They told advertisers our 
circulation was too low to merit consideration as an advertising medium. If 
our circulation was as poor as the dailies claimed, we should not have been 
a threat worthy of downgrading. We didn't think we were in competition 
with the dailies, but they must have thought we were because they fought 
us in every way possible. 

It was an uneven match and we knew it. Because of their wealth, size, 
greater resources and bigger market, the Defender was forced to pay lower 
salaries to fewer employees, who had to work harder and longer with 
inefficient, outdated and second-hand equipment. Yet, the Defender had 
to pay as much as the dailies for supplies, replacement parts, repairs and 
outside labor when needed. 

Harper, aware of these sharp contrasts, used to say as he initialed the first 
copy of each issue that came off the press: 

“Another miracle has been performed.” 

He wasn’t lying. 

The advertising manager of the Defender contended that Coffey and 
Willa were operating a business and should be charged for their publicity. 
I, of course, was opposed to the idea and appealed to Abbott. After I 
explained how I hoped that sponsorship and promotion of aviation among 
Negroes was a progressive step from which we might reap some public 
relations benefits, he gave me the go-ahead signal. 

I proposed to Willa and Coffey that they make an effort to organize 
black aviation enthusiasts in the United States. Such an organization, I 
argued, would help prevent other newspapers from regarding our publi- 
city as advertising, give us better information about aviation activities 
elsewhere in the country and provide us with a vehicle to campaign for our 
goals. 

So, in 1937, we applied for and were granted a state charter as the 
National Airmen’s Association of America, Inc. In addition to Coffey, 
Willa, Spencer and myself, the charter members were Dale L. White, 
Harold Hurd, Marie St. Clair, Charles Johnson, Grover C. Nash, Edward 
H. Johnson, Janet Waterford and George Williams. Abbott allowed us to 
use 3435 S. Indiana Avenue, where the Defender was located, as our 
mailing address. 

Ours was the third effort to organize Negro fliers. In 1929, Julian had 
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organized the National Association for the Advancement of Aviation 
Amongst Colored Races, Inc. (NAAAACR) in New York City. It only 
lasted a few months. 

After the first announcement about formation of the association, which I 
mailed to the wire services and about a dozen Negro papers, I began 
circulating weekly stories. Because there was nothing to report about the 
association, I began a series of profiles about individual Negro pilots. 

Practically all the black papers published the stories regularly except the 
Journal and Guide in Norfolk. A letter from P.B. Young, the publisher, 
informed me that there was not enough interest in aviation locally to justify 
publishing the stories. | didn't answer his letter because I knew the real 
reason was the circumstances under which I had left the paper. 

In 1931, six years before the formation of the NAAA, the Challenger Air 
Pilots Association was organized around Johnny Robinson, the inspira- 
tional personality who introduced Chicago Negroes to aviation. It was he 
who had converted Coffey from an auto mechanic to an airplane and 
engine mechanic and interested him in becoming a flyer. The two together 
trained scores of pilots, mechanics, navigators and parachute jumpers who 
became the nucleus of the NAAA. 

The Challengers included some early enthusiasts who have not received 
the credit due them for their early efforts. Because they considered pros- 
pects dim, none thought of aviation as a career. While their announced 
purpose was to arouse interest in aviation, one of their unstated motives 
was to answer a challenge flung at all Negroes by Eddie Rickenbacker and 
Charles Lindbergh. 

Prompted by either ego or prejudice, Rickenbacker and Lindbergh had 
expressed doubt of the ability of Negroes to qualify as pilots or to perform 
effectively in any phase of aeronautics. Because both were national heroes 
and regarded as authorities in the field of aviation, their statements added 
to the difficulties Negroes were already experiencing in getting instruction, 
renting, gaining access to planes and airport facilities and services. The 
statements of the two seemed to justify racial bias. 

Earl Renfro, a dentist, and Janet Waterford, a nurse, were rebuffed so 
often in attempts to rent planes that they bought their own. Some others, 
using the skills and help of Robinson and Coffey, reconditioned wrecked 
aircraft for their own use and to rent to other Negroes. 

One of the glaring ironies of the time was that a few were able to sustain 
themselves and financed their own aviation pursuits by working as airplane 
mechanics and test pilots at airports where they were barred because of 
their race. 

Others, like Dorothy Darby, Bessie Coleman and Willie "Suicide" Jones, 
were stunt flying, wing walking and parachute jumping at county fairs all 
over the country. 
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Unless they had been living in a vacuum, Rickenbacker and Lindbergh 
must have been aware of the activity of Negroes in the field of aviation. 
Both had met and were acquainted with Hubert Julian, the Black Eagle, 
who was the most spectacular, if not the best of the nation's black flyers. 

And unless they never opened a newspaper or listened to the radio, they 
must have heard reports about Julian’s and Robinson's experiences in 
Ethiopia during the Italo-Ethiopian war. 

Willa and I launched a drive to make our National Airmen's Association 
really national. She began writing letters to fliers all over the country urging 
them to establish chapters of the association and promising to fly there if 
her help was needed. I, too, was determined to increase membership in the 
organization. Angered because I could not persuade the wire services and 
the local dailies to run a story or columnists to print one line about the 
interest of Negroes in aviation, I made up my mind that with the help of the 
Negro press we would make the nation aware of our efforts. I had to dream 
up activities newsworthy enough to justify a weekly press release. It wasn't 
easy. Most of the releases were accompanied by a photograph or two. 

One of the first releases, and incidentally one of the most successful, was 
notice of a memorial service for Bessie Coleman at Pilgrim Baptist Church 
in Chicago, of which Rev. J.C. Austin was pastor. The widespread use of 
the release was attributable to the fact that very few knew of Bessie 
Coleman. 

Another publicity event was a welcome home spectacular for Johnny 
Robinson on his return from Ethiopia. The event was held in front of the 
Grand Hotel at 51st and South Parkway and attracted several hundred 
people. 

We also entered a float in the Bud Billiken Parade—a plane on a flatbed 
truck garnished by a bevy of attractive female aviation enthusiasts. 

When we could think of nothing else, we would stage an air show that 
featured stunt flying and parachute jumping. Because flying was a novelty 
then, the shows always attracted a swarm of people to Harlem Airport and 
were often even profitable because many would pay for brief rides. 

Another idea we thought had great merit was to lure to the airport people 
we felt had a following: ministers, entertainers, politicians, civic and 
society leaders. We believed their pictures and endorsements would per- 
suade others to follow their lead. 

We started out with theatrical celebrities who were appearing at local 
theatres and night clubs. Many had so little faith in our pilots that they 
would only agree if they were not required to go up in a plane. We always 
agreed. Some, after witnessing the pilots in action, were converted and 
were anxious to go up. We photographed them surrounded by Willa, Janet, 
Marie and other girls decked out in their well tailored flying outfits. 

This promotional idea was successful until we started including the other 
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notables. After the first several pictures were published, others who had 
not been invited felt slighted and accused us of favoritism. As a result, we 
had to include many we had not originally planned on because they didn't 
have the stature required for our purposes. 

One of the most colorful associates of our little group of aviation enthusi- 
asts was Willie "Suicide" Jones. 

In 1926, he had discovered that there was more freedom in the air than in 
his native Tennessee, and began a spectacular career as a parachute 
jumper. 

By 1928, he had set a world's record for the delayed parachute jump and 
by the time he joined our group, he was an international celebrity. Because 
he was away so much of the time performing at fairs, circuses and air 
shows, we never lost our awe of him. 

During his brief layovers in the city he was always at Harlem Airport, 
fraternizing with us, signing autographs for his admirers and giving point- 
ers to his emulators, one of whom was Chauncey Spencer. 

Chapters of the NAAA were established in several cities in the Midwest 
and East, with flying visits by Willa providing the impetus. These chapters 
weren't big, consisting of just six to a dozen fliers. Considering there were 
only about two hundred Negroes flying in the country, we were satisfied 
with theresponse. What encouraged us more, however, was the increase in 
the number of people visiting Harlem Airport on week-ends. Our cam- 
paign would not have succeeded without Anthony Rhoden, Cleo Lyles and 
Lonnie Simmons, Defender photographers who donated their services and 
film. 

Simultaneously we got a charter for a school which we named The 
Coffey School of Aeronautics, with Coffey, Willa and me as officers. 
Business increased to the point that Coffey found it necessary to buy a 
housetrailer which he parked at the airport. This saved him from having to 
drive back and forth from home to field. Willa, too, was devoting more and 
more time to the association and the school. Finally, she decided to marry 
Coffey so she could live in the trailer at the field. I put it that way because I 
don’t think Coffey was anxious to marry, though, it was apparent, he was 
very fond of Willa and realized that she was the best thing that ever 
happened to him. Since it would be apparent that the two would be living 
in the trailer, they both decided and I agreed that marriage was a wise step. 
We didn’t want to jeopardize our projects by providing fodder for gossip. 

In 1939, we decided we were well enough established to apply for 
participation in the Federal Civilian Pilot Training Program (CPTP). To 
obtain it we needed three things—political connections, students and 
money. 

The best source of students, we felt, would be Negro colleges. To enlist 
political support, we needed to do something dramatic. Thus was born the 
Chicago to Washington flight of Chauncey Spencer and Dale White, with 
the Defender and the NAAA as sponsors. 
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In May 1939 we had decided to send Spencer and White on a flight to 
visit Negro colleges and universities to arouse interest in flight training. I 
suggested that they should also visit Congressional representatives and 
Government officials in Washington. Through the Defender we contacted 
Chicago Mayor Edward J. Kelley, Governor Dwight H. Green and Sena- 
tors James Slattery and Everett Dirksen. We also enlisted the support of 
Edgar G. Brown, a prominent civil rights lobbyist and President of the 
United Government Employees Union in Washington. We were confident 
of Brown's assistance even before contacting him. He was one of the 
nation's most blunt speaking campaigners in behalf of Negro causes and so 
intolerant of racial discrimination that I had called him "God's angry man” 
in a feature story. 

He was a tense, stern-visaged man, ready to spring into action against 
racial discrimination at the slightest provocation. His most distinguishing 
feature was a van dyke beard that he stroked from time to time with 
obvious affection or pride, or maybe both. Derisively some called him 
"Billy Goat" Brown, not only because of his beard but because of his 
stubborn persistence. 

One of his most widely publicized demonstrations was a sit-in at a lunch 
counter at National Airport just outside Washington in 1937 when he was 
refused service because of his color. Here, again, was that old Virginia Jim 
Crow law that I had encountered enroute to Hampton. It was Brown's 
position that since the airport, though located in Virginia, was Federal 
property the state Jim Crow law could not be enforced. He remained 
seated at the counter for several days before he made his point and was 
finally served. 

Arrangements with schools to be visited and contacts in Washington had 
been completed by March. Spencer and White were both employed on 
Works Progress Administration projects. Spencer had saved approxi- 
mately five hundred dollars for the flight. He was working on a project 
gathering material for the publication of "Black Metropolis", being jointly 
authored by Horace Cayton and St. Clair Drake. Spencer mentioned to a 
co-worker, Queenie Davis, that money was needed for the flight. Queenie 
suggested the Jones brothers, whom she knew. Ed and George were the 
city's biggest policy racketeers and owned the Ben Franklin Department 
Store on 47th Street. 

Queenie made contact and Spencer, White and I told Ed our plans and 
came away with $1,000. 

Spencer and White flew from Harlem Airport in a rented Lincoln-Page 
bi-plane as planned on May 9, 1939. Three hours later they were forced 
down ina farmer's back yard in Sherwood, Ohio with a broken crank shaft. 
Gloom descended upon us when we got the word in Chicago. It took them 
two days to make repairs. Then they were grounded by the FAA in 
Pittsburgh for landing at the Allegheny Airport at night with no lights 
behind a commercial airliner. When they explained that the Morgantown, 
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West Virginia Airport was under construction and wouldn't allow them to 
land, all was forgiven. 

Staff members of the Pittsburgh Courier, William G. Nunn, Sr., and 
Chester L. Washington put them up for the night. The publisher of the 
Courier, Robert L. Vann, gave Spencer and White $500 and letters to 
influential friends in Washington. The two then flew directly to the Capitol. 

Edgar Brown and members of the Negro press met them at National 
Airport with several Congressmen including Arthur W. Mitchell, of Chi- 
cago, the nation's lone Negro in Congress at the time. 

The highlight of their visit, however, came when Brown introduced 
them to then Senator Harry S. Truman. Brown explained that they had 
flown to Washington from Chicago in their airplane to try to get Negroes 
included in the Civilian Pilot Training Program. Truman showed imme- 
diate surprise that Negroes were not included and greater surprise that the 
Air Corps did not accept Negroes. 

He wanted to see the airplane they flew to Washington and arranged to 
go to the airport that afternoon. Truman met Brown and the flyers at the 
airport and asked a number of penetrating questions. Upon leaving, he told 
them, "If you had guts enough to fly this thing to Washington, I've got guts 
enough to see that you get what you are asking for....” 

The meeting between then Senator Truman, Spencer and White, and the 
Defender fliers, had greater significance than the immediate purpose of the 
flight. Who would have predicted in 1939 that Truman, a less than national 
personality, would succeed Roosevelt as President and in 1948 order de- 
segregation of every branch of the armed forces? 

In 1939 he was unaware of the extent of Jim Crow, even though he came 
from Missouri, a state not unknown to the practice. But made aware by the 
Defender fliers, he used what influence he had to get blacks included in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program. With that background, Truman wrought a 
monumental change in the government's policy about blacks in the armed 
forces in 1948. 

Spencer and White returned to Chicago in a whirl of publicity, after 
visiting the colleges and universities. 

The cross country flight was a greater success than expected. Inquiries 
came in from schools, students, governmental agencies and representa- 
tives. Capitalizing on the publicity, Willa sent letters to alllisted and known 
black civilian pilots and others interested in aviation, inviting them to a 
conference in Chicago the third week in August 1940. 

Pilots and aviation enthusiasts came from all sections of the nation. 
Fifty-six pilots and thirty-eight others registered for the three day confer- 
ence that had to be extended to five days to fully cover the agenda. The 
NAAA had become a national functioning organization. 

West Virginia State College at Institute, West Virginia, was one of the 
first Negro colleges to take an active part in the Civilian Pilots Training 
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Program. The others later designated were Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; 
Hampton Institute, Virginia; Howard University, Washington, D.C.; North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University; and Delaware State 
College. 

There was a scattering of Negroes in many other schools throughout the 
country and two non-college units were established in the Chicago area, 
one being the Coffey school. Willa resigned from her teaching position. She 
now had two full time jobs, neither of which was salaried. She was Dean of 
the Coffey School of Aeronautics and Executive Secretary of the National 
Airmen's Association that had opened the doors for Negroes to participate 
in the Civilian Pilot Training Program and the United States Air Force, and 
simultaneously awakened within the race an interest in aviation. 

The training program at the Coffey Schools was so successful that 
several of its graduates became the first instructors selected to train candi- 
dates for the famous 99th Pursuit Squadron at Tuskegee Institute, that was 
officially activated on March 22, 1941. 

The campaign to abolish America's Jim Crow army and for the admis- 
sion of blacks into the air force did not originate with the Defender. It had 
been an objective of the black press since World War I. But the issue 
assumed a high priority when it became apparent that the United States 
was going to become involved in World War II. 

As competitive as black newspapers were, with several at the time trying 
to dominate the national field, they always came together on issues vital to 
race progress. 

So as the Defender campaign began to gain momentum after the 
Spencer-White flight to Washington and the establishment of the Civilian 
Pilot Training flight schools, black newspapers, sensing progress, gave full 
support. Our releases began to get more favorable play and we received 
requests for pictures and features on the flight school. We were delighted. 

But my self-assumed job of handling publicity for the association and the 
school had become difficult for meto absorb along with my regular duties 
at the Defender. 

When I began to make known my problem, some of my colleagues 
offered their services. Without any expectation of compensation, they 
went out to the airport, wrote stories and made pictures to fill requests. 

The eventual victory was a black press victory. Without the help of my 
fellow workers and the co-operation of other papers, I doubt the 99th 
would have been established at Tuskegee as early as it was. However, we 
took pride in the fact that we initiated the project. 

Shortly after our NAAA convention in Chicago, Willa was invited to 
appear on the radio program, "Wings Over Jordan". The program broad- 
casted nationally from Cleveland and was moderated by a minister, Rev. 
Glenn Settles, every Sunday morning. In addition to music provided by a 
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choir, it consisted of a talk by a prominent Negro. It was more an inspira- 
tional than a religious program, but because it was aired on Sundays, many 
regarded it as their church services. Settles asked that Willa fly there and 
promised the biggest reception in the history of the city. A time was 
specified for her arrival at the airport. 

I decided to go along and wetook off Sunday morning and arrived ahead 
of time, but didn't land. Instead we flew back to Oberlin, noting the time 
carefully. We landed and Willa changed into the white outfit she had worn 
when I first met her and freshened her make-up. 

With all her cosmetic preparations completed, we took off again and 
landed at Cleveland airport at the exact time scheduled for our arrival. The 
assembled crowd was surprised at our punctuality and overwhelmed when 
Willa hopped out of the cockpit to the cheers of several hundred persons. A 
band struck up "Lift Every Voice and Sing", popularly known as the Negro 
National Anthem. | attributed the turn out to the co-operation of my friend 
Charles Loeb, who was managing editor of the Cleveland Call-Post. 

A long automobile procession was quickly lined up with Willa and Settles 
occupying the back seat of an open car. I sat in front next to the driver. It 
proceeded through the main streets of the Negro section and then to the 
place from which the program was broadcast. It was sensational. 

On our flight back to Chicago, we ran into some very bad weather.and 
decided to fly around it. During the detour the plane developed engine 
trouble and we had to make a forced landing in a field in Angola, Ind. 

People who had seen the plane circling were at first dismayed as we 
gradually descended and two Negroes hopped out. 

The plane was undamaged. Later the people were delighted when a 
closer inspection showed us to be harmless and there was no property 
damage. Willa, still wearing her white outfit, awed them. They told us no 
Negroes lived there, so we were novelties of a sort. 

They treated us royally, rounding up a mechanic to take care of our 
engine and inviting us into their homes and feeding us. Willa was so 
impressed, she told the mayor she was going to put on an airshow to express 
our gratitude. Three or four hundred people watched us take off from a 
highway that had been blocked off after a tractor had pulled the plane out 
of the field. 

Several weeks later, on a Sunday afternoon, Willa lined up some planes 
and we put on the airshow that resulted in a flood of letters from the little 
town. 

A number of my friends, familiar with my connection with aviation, had 
assumed that I was a flier. I never was, though I have piloted planes on 
many occasions when up with Willa, Coffey or others. I think if I had had 
the urge, I could have taken the test and qualified. Flying a plane was never 
my ambition. All I wanted to do was be a good journalist. I considered my 
association with fliers as just a part of my job as a newspaperman. 
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When the first class of five young black men was graduated from 
Tuskegee Air Base as pilots and commissioned officers in the United States 
Air Corps in July 1942, it had been exactly six years since Willa Brown had 
walked into the Defender newsroom seeking publicity for an air show at 
Harlem Airport. 

By that time, I was touring military installations and defense plants in 
preparation for going overseas as a war correspondent. 

William Hastie, black civilian advisor to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, regarded the jim crow air force unit at Tuskegee as only the 
beginning and continued to press for complete integration of the armed 
forces, particularly the air force which he said had no jim crow tradition to 
uphold. 

On January 5, 1943, when he resigned his post in disgust, he released a 
statement in which he specifically mentioned the refusal of the air force to 
integrate. He blasted what he called "the reactionary policies and discrimi- 
natory practices," of the air force. 

"The simple fact is," he said, "the air command does not want Negro 
pilots flying in and out of various fields, eating, sleeping and mingling with 
other personnel as a service pilot must do in carrying out his various 
missions." 

Hastie's words must have impressed Truman because shortly after suc- 
ceeding to the Presidency in 1945 upon the death of Roosevelt, he 
appointed a commission to inquire into the condition of civil rights in the 
United States. 

The report, "To Secure These Rights", strongly recommended integra- 
tion of the armed forces. Thus began desegregation in the military unoffi- 
cially. In 1948, Truman appointed another commission to specifically 
study the military. Its report was called "Freedom to Serve." 

On July 26, 1948 President Harry S. Truman issued an executive order 
ending racial discrimination in the armed forces of the United States. It was 
a monumental step. Segregation in the military had been a burning issue 
since World War I when the disparity in treatment of white and Negro 
soldiers was so pronounced that it drew criticism from our allies. It had 
made Negroes reluctant to enlist and inclined to resist the draft when we 
entered World War II. 

Truman was acting on a recommendation of the commission he had 
appointed that included John Sengstacke, whose appointment had special 
significance for me. 

When we got the report in the newsroom of the executive order, my 
mind went back ten years to May 1939 when Spencer and White flew to 
Washington to attract attention to our campaign for admittance of Negroes 
to the air force as pilots. That flight now took on added importance. 

If Truman had just wanted a black publisher on the commission, it 
seemed reasonable he would have chosen one from several in Missouri, his 
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home state, and whom he probably knew better than Sengstacke. I believe 
he was guided in his selection by his memory that the Spencer-White flight 
was co-sponsored by the Chicago Defender. 

Twice earlier in the year Truman had conferred at the White House with 
A. Phillip Randolph, one of the strongest advocates of desegregating the 
military. The Democratic Party of which he was a candidate for re- 
election, had also adopted a plank at its Philadelphia convention calling for 
an end of a practice that should have never been instituted. 

The 1948 executive order was the final fulfillment of the pledge he had 
made in 1939 when, I believe, even he didn't dream that he would be 
President some day. 

Truman's order was the first since Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
that had a favorable effect on the lives of millions of blacks. Between the 
two, there had been a number of court decisions affecting Negro rights. 
While each was another nail in the coffin of ole jim crow, they were 
important only to small segments of the race: students in publicly sup- 
ported professional schools, interstate bus and Pullman passengers, those 
who wanted to purchase homes in white neighborhoods, defendants in 
criminal trials and users of public libraries. But because every male citizen, 
18 years and older, was subject to the military draft, this order affected the 
lives of millions of young black men. 

The following year, 1949, he appointd Hastie to the Appellate Bench of 
the United States Court, the highest legal post ever held by a Negro up to 
that time. 

Though the integration of the armed forces was brought about by a 
universal Negro campaign, The Defender, Willa Brown and Cornelius 
Coffey certainly made a significant contribution to its realization. 

Integration of the air force meant more for blacks than proving their 
ability in aeronautics and assuming equal responsibility for the defense of 
their country. It has had tremendous economic consequences. Thousands 
of blacks holding well paying jobs with airlines and in the aviation industry, 
have qualified for these jobs by experience gained in their military service. 


XIV 


Firsts, Onlys, Tokens: 
Progress or Symbols 


Almost from the beginning, the black press hit upon a unique method of 
measuring racial progress. Reporting "firsts" and "onlys" became areliable 
staple of black journalism. 

Examine the files of any black newspaper and you'll find stories that in 
the context of today's progress sound ridiculous: the first Negro public 
school teacher, the first Negro policeman, even the first Negro bell captain 
at a prestigious hotel or the first Negro bus driver. 

I imagine that such stories appeared trivial to whites. But they weren't 
intended for a white readership. White newsmen may have envied us. It 
was difficult, almost impossible, for them to get a by-line on such a simple 
story. 

To black newsmen these stories represented more than just a by-line. 
They indicated that Negroes were breaking new ground, moving toward 
that elusive goal of racial equality. Each "first" was offered asa tiny step in 
that direction. We counted on them to be inspirational. 

"Onlys" represented the only Negroes in otherwise white situations. Of 
the two, “firsts” always remained a "first". "Onlys" lost their distinction the 
instant another Negro occupied a similar position or accomplished similar 
feat. Most “firsts” were "onlys", temporarily. "Onlys", however, did not 
always have to be "firsts". 

Nat "King" Cole, for example, was the first Negro entertainer to have a 
nationally televised program on a regular basis. For a while he was the only 
Negro entertainer with that distinction. He is still the first, but he is no 
longer the only one in that category. 

During the sixties, there was an escalation in the number of firsts and 
onlys. With the help of Federal regulations and the mood that accompanied 
the civil rights campaign, new opportunities for pioneership and exclusiv- 
ity by blacks increased rapidly. Reports on "firsts" and "onlys" poured into 
the offices of black newspapers at such a rate they began to lose their 
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Pioneer In Aviation 
Willa Chappell, 86, Dies; 
Trained Black WWII Pilots 

Willa Brown Chappell, 86, an 
aviation pioneer who was the first 
Black woman to earn a commer- 
cial pilot's license and who trained 
hundreds of Black pilots during 
World War II, died! recently in 
Bernard Mitchell Hospital in 
Chicago. 

A Glasgow, Ky., native, Chap- 
pell earned a bachelor’s degree 
from Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. She came to Chicago in 1932 
and while pursuing a master's at 
Northwestern University, she 
took clases in aviation between 
semesters. Graduating from the 
Aeronautical University and 
earning her pilot's license in 1939, 
she founded the National Air- 
men's Association of America, the 
first group of Black aviators. 

Later that year she married avi- 
ator Cornelius R. Coffey and they 
opened the first flight school 
owned and operated by Blacks, 
Coffey School of Aeronatics in 
Oak Lawn, IIL. 

The U.S. War Department 
asked them to train Blacks to be- 
come pilots in 1940, which led to 
the formation of the 99th Pursuit 

Squadron at Tuskegee Institute. 
In 1942, she became the first 
Black woman in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps’ Civil Air Patrol and 
was the first Black in the patrol in 
Illinois. 

Survivors include three 
brothers, Charles, Simeon and 
David Brown. 
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School of Aeronautics and 
trained more than 200 
black pilots from the 
Private Pilot's Course 
through Instrumental 

Willa Beatrice Brown was Training. In 1972, she was 
the first black woman to appointed to the Federal 
become a member of the Aviation Administration's 
nation's Civil Air Patrol in Advisory Committee on 
the mid-1930s. Aviation. She was also the 

In 1942, Brown and C.R. first to receive such an 
Coffey organized the Coffey honor. 

A native of Glasgow, 

. Ky., Brown is a graduate 
of Indiana State University 
and the Aeronautical 
University and holds a 
master's mechanic's 
certificate for airplane 
engines. 

Brown taught business 
education at the 
Westinghouse Area Voca- 
tional High School in 
Chicago. She had also 
written for various educa- 
tional research organiza- 
tions and served as a 
‘special curator of histori- 
cal facts regarding blacks 
in the field of aviation 
from 1925 on. 


Willa Brown — a 
bistorical figure 


Willa Brown 
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Willa Brown Chappell, 86, a 
pioneer black aviator, died Satur- 
day at Bernard Mitchell Hospital. 

Mrs. Chappell, the first black 
woman to earn a commercial pi- 
ee ч America, trained 

undreds of black aviators 
World War II. SN 

Born in Glasgow, Ky., Mrs. 
Chappell received a bachelor's de- 
gree from Indiana State Teachers 
College and taught at Roosevelt 
High School in Gary, Ind., before 
coming to Chicego in 1932. 

While studying for a master's 
degree at Northwestern Universi- 
ty, she began to study aviation 
between semesters. Mra. Chappell 
graduated from the old Aeronauti- 
cal University in the South Loop 
and earned her pilot’s certificate 
in 1939. She then formed the Na- 
tional Airmen's Association of 
America, the first black aviators 
group. 

That same year she married 
Cornelius R. Coffey, also an avi- 
ator, and together they opened the 
first flight school owned and oper- 
ated by blacks. Mrs. Chappell was 
director and coordinator of civil- 
ian pilot training at the Coffey 

School of Aeronautics, which was | 
а{ the Harlem Airport in Oak 
Lawn. 
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Willa Brown Chappell; 86, 
‘Trained Black WWII Pilots 


In 1940, the U.S. War Бер 
ment asked the school to condi 
an experimental program fis 
that blacks could ү эф» Ў 
pilots and flight instructors. 
success of that program led to $ 
establishment of the 99th Рига 
Squadron at Tuskegee Instituti 

Mrs. Chappell headed the phe 
gram for training and recruit Bis 
peck combat pilots from 1940 


Despite the squadron's succe] 
the government closed most of tf 


the first black woman to se 

the U.S. Army Air Corps' Civil / 
Patrol. She was the first black 
serve in the patrol in Illinois. 


The flight school closed aftd 
the war, and Mrs. Chappell rg 
married and resumed teaching iE 
the public school system. А Sout} 
Wee et: she retired fro: 

estinghouse High i 
MCA igh School in th 

Survivors include three broth 
ers, Charles, Simeon and Davi 
Brown. 
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Willa Chappell, pioneer black pilot 


By Kenan Heise 


Willa C. Brown Chappell, 86, a 
retired Westinghouse High School 
aeronautics teacher, was the first 
black woman in the United States 
to hold a commercial pilot's li- 
cense and the first black woman to 
run for Congress. Before World 
War Il, she helped train some of 
the men and their instructors who 
made up the famous all-black 99th 
Pursuit Squadron, which trained 
at Tuskegee Institute. 

Mrs. Chappell, a resident of the 
South Side, died Saturday in the 
University of Chicago's Bernard 
Mitchell Hospital. 

She was not the first black 
woman in the U.S. to become a 
flier. That was another Chicagoan, 
Bessie Coleman, who had earned 
her pilot's license in France in 
1921 and who then died in a crash 
in 1926. 

Mrs. Chappell, after receiving a 
bachelor's degree from Indiana 
State Teachers College and teach- 
ing in Gary, Ind., came to Chica- 
go in 1932. While earning a 
master's in business education 
from Northwestern University, she 
studied airplane mechanics at the 
Aeronautical University in the 
Loop in 1934 and 1935. She took 
her flight training at Harlem Air- 
port in Oak Lawn and earned a 
limited commercial license. 


Willa C. Brown Chappell 


She then established two avia- 
tion programs, both for blacks. 
One was for college students and 
the other for people not in college. 
Ground courses were given at 
Phillips High School at night and 
flying was taught at Harlem Air- 
port 

In 1940, she persuaded the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to accept 
that her students proved blacks 
could become qualified pilots and 


be accepted in the Army Air 
Corps. 

She then campaigned successful- 
ly for the Army Air Corps to train 
blacks as pilots. This led to the 
legendary program at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

She married Lt. Cornelius Cof- 
fey, also a flier, and they opened 
the Coffey School of Aeronautics 
in 1942, the first formal flying 
school owned and operated by 
blacks. 

That year, she became the first 
black woman to become a mem- 
ber of the Civil Air Patrol. 

Mrs. Chappell once flew with 
first lady Eleanor Roosevelt. 

In 1946, she was an unsuccessful 
Republican candidate for Congress 
in the 1st district. She tried again 
in 1948 and 1950. She also ran for 
Chicago alderman in 1947. 

Mrs. Chappell attempted in the 
late 1940s to establish a Chicago- 
area airport owned and operated 
by blacks and made its creation 
part of her political platform. 

She taught aeronautics at West- 
inghouse High School until the 
1970s. 

Survivors include three brothers. 

Visitation will be 6 p.m. Thurs- 
day in the A.R. Leak Funeral 
Home, 7838 S. Cottage Grove 
Ave. with services following at 7 
p.m. 
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Pallbearers 


JOE TERRELL ANGELO BROADUS 
RUFUS HUNT CHARLES JAMES 
GEORGE C. CLENNA BENJAMIN TERRY 
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Willa Brown Chappell 


THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1992 
VISITATION: 6:00 P.M. FUNERAL: 7:00 P.M. 
A. R. LEAK FUNERAL HOME 
7838 South Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60619 
REVEREND A. R. LEAK, Pastor 


St. Andrew Temple Of Faith, Truth 
And Love Baptist Church 
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Obituary 


Waira BROWN CHAPPELL was the first Black woman in our nation’s 


history to hold a commerdal pilot's license and has the distinction of having made 
significant contributions to the field of aviation. 


She was born in Glasgow, Kentucky on January 22, 1906, the only daughter of Eric (a 
minister) and Halle Brown. Her early childhood was spent in Terre Haute, Indiana and 
after finishing high school she attended the State Normal School which is now Indiana 


University. While at Indiana State she helped found a chapter of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority. 


She began her career as a teacher at the new Roosevelt High School in Gary, Indiana in 
1927. Following her tenure at Roosevelt High School she came to Chicago and while 
working as a cashler at Walgreen's at 47th and King Drive she met Colonel John C. 
Robinson and Cornelius R. Coffey (whom she later married). Robinson and Coffey were 
pioneer pilots and mechanics. With them, she pursued her desire to become an aviatrix. 
She enrolled in the Aeronautical University and as a student of Mr. Coffee received most 
of her flight training at the Harlem Airport in Oak Lawn. 


Willa Brown first attracted public notice in 1937 when she became a licensed commercial 
pilot and co-owner of a flying school. 


She co-founded the National Airmen's Association of America, an organization designed 
to get Blacks into the United States Air Force. By 1942 Willa Brown had organized a flying 
service and with her credentials in aviation was named by the United States government 
as the federal coordinator for the Chicago Unit of the Civilian Pilot Training Program. Her 
efforts were directly related to the establishment of the 99th Pursuit Squadron at Tuskegee. 


Encouraged to enter politics, she ran for congress in the First Congressional District in 1946 
and 1948. Also, she was the first female to run for Alderman in 1947. She was 
unsuccessful In 1950 the Coffey School of Aeronautics was dissolved; Willa accepted a 
position at the Great Lakes Naval Training Center. While living in Waukegan, she met and 


married Rev. John Chappell. He later became a pastor of a church in Chicago and Mrs. 
Chappell became an active churchwoman. ў 


She returned to teaching and served at Phillips, Crane, Roentgen and Westinghouse High 


Schools, and later worked in the Evaluation and Urban Study Division of Model 
Cities/CCUO. 


Her achievements have been exhibited in museums all over the country, including the 


DuSable Museum of African American History and the Museum of Science and Industry 
here in Chicago. 


She once said, "All I want to do is serve the Church and Humanity". She leaves to treasure 
her memory her brothers, David, Charles and Simeon, a host of nieces and nephews and 
friends and admirers all over the world. 
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Former resident Willa Chappell v was 
first black woman in Civil Air Patrol 


Chicago — Services for Willa 


Beatrice Brown a 86, Chi- 
cago, the first = 
black female 
member of the 
Civil Air Patrol, 
will be at 7 
. p.m. Thursday 
In Leek Funer- 
al Chapel, with 
calling an hour 
beforehand. 

Mrs. Chap- 
pell, a former 
Indianapolis 
resident, died 
Fila. Mrs. Chappell 

A graduate of Indiana State Uni- 
versity, she became a licensed pilot 
in the mid- 1930s and was believed 
to be thé first black woman to 
receive a pllot's certificate in the 
United States. . 

In 1937, she helped found the 
Coffey School of Aeronautics at 
Harlem Airport in Oak Lawn, Ill. 
The government contracted with 
the school fn the late 1930s to train 
pllots in the Chicago area for World 
War li. 


Mrs. Chappell was the govern- 
ment's coordinator of civillan pilot 
training and recruited the first ca- 
dets for an all-black squadron that 
flew in Europe during the war. 
More than 200 black pilots were 
trained before the school closed at 
the end of the war. 

During the war, Mrs. Chappell 
was commissioned as a lieutenant 
in the Civil Air Patrol. 

After the war, she worked at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Base 
and later taught business education 
at Westinghouse Area Vocational 
High School in Chicago. 

She also had been a free-lance 
writer for varfous educational re- 
search organizations. 

Mrs. Chappel was a founder and 


secretary emeritus of the National ` 


Airmen's Association of America. 
She also was a member of the 
Federal Aviation Administration's 
Advisory Committee on Aviation. 
She was the widow of the Rev. 
J.H. Chappell. 
Survivors: brothers, Charles, 
Simeon and David Brown. 
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Willa Chappell was 
World War ll aviatrix 


CHICAGO — Willa Beatrice Brown 
Chappell, 86, a retired World War Il 
aviatrix and the first black female 
member of the Civil Air Patrol, died 
Friday. 

She was a graduate of Indiana 
State University. 

Formerly of Indianapolis, Mrs. 
Chappell traveled the country to en- 
courage other young black Ameri- 
‚ cans to take to flight. She was credit- 
a with more than 1,000 hours flying 
time. 

Mrs. Chappell became a licensed 
pilot and began flying in the mid- 
1930s. In 1937 she helped aviator 
Cornelius Coffey, who introduced her 
to flying, found the Coffey School of 
Aeronautics at Harlem Airport in Oak 
Lawn, III.. 

In the late '30s, the school con- 
tracted with the government to train 
Mos in the Chicago area for World 

ar Il. 

Mrs. Chappell was the govern- 
ment's coordinator of civilian pilot 
training and recruited the first cadets 
for an all-black squadron that flew in 
Europe during World War Il. More 
than 200 black pilots were trained. 


The school closed at the end of the 
war. 

She later was appointed to the 
Federal Aviation Administration's ad- 
veer committee on aviation, the 
first black woman to serve. 

In 1950 she closed her own flight 
activities in Chicago and accepted a 


lob at the Great Lakes Naval Training · 


Base. 

In her 40s, she retired from the 
skies. She went on to teach business 
education at Westinghouse Area Vo- 
cational High School. 

Mrs. Chappell was a freelance 
writer for various educational re- 
search organizations and was spe- 
cial curator of historical facts regard- 
ing blacks in aviation. 

Mrs. Chappell founded and was 
secretary-treasurer emeritus of Na- 
tional Airmen's Association of Ameri- 
ca. She was also a member of Wom- 
en Flyers of America, Civil Air Patrol, 
Squadron 613 and the National Black 
Writers Club. 

Services will be at 7 p.m. Thurs- 
day in Leek Funeral Chapel, with 
calling an hour before services. 

She was the widow of the Rev. 
J. Н. Chappel. 

Survivors — brothers Charles, 
Simeon, David Brown. 
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With x record ‘enrollment, the nation’s- only: Civil 
Aeronautical Authority non-college, pilot training : 
program under complete supervision ‘of members: 


nation’s: highest ranking Race aviatrix, who -is-| 
director of the program is shown instructing ciass «| 
; of 50 in aviation theory..- Only one of girl students - | 
of the Race got under way in Chicago last week | «shown, and nine: of male students will receive 
at Wendell Phillips high school ; Wila. Brown, - 


з flight scholarships at. епі of course.—Gushiniere-4 
secretary of the National Airmen's association and: | | photo, zi eis.. 1 Зал ne San ake ш 
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Willa Brown Praised By CAA 


Chief Visting Air School - 


CHICAGO, June —(ANP) Grove 
|C. Webster, chief, private flying 
development director of the Civil 
Aeronautics authority, accompa- 
nied by Charles E. Cox, directo: 
of the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram, Region III of which Chica- 
go is а part,.and Miss Lynn of 
Tulsa, Okla. last week visited 
Willa B. Brown, CAA flight di- 
rector for the Negro district, Chi- 
cago, and praised her highly for 
the success of her school. 


Miss Brown arranged for Mr. 
Webster to visit the CAA ground 
school at the Wendell Phillips 
i school in which is housed $100. 
1000 worth of aviation equipment 
! given by the army to be used in 
the training of Miss Brown's pi- 
lots. On Sunday Mr. Webster 
visited Harlem airport where Miss 
Brown presented 20 college stu- 


dents who are being trained 
thorugh CAA flight scholarships 


being assigned the Negro com- 
munity. 
Mr. Webster commended Miss 


Brown on her selection of students 
| and instructors to give the train- 


/ 777773 fender 


dents and 10 non-collegiate stu- | 


ing. Cornelius R. Coffey is the 
flight operator for the 10 non- 
collegiate students, and Lewis A. 
Jackson, former school teacher of 
Marion, Ind., is chief instructor 
for college students. The college 
unit attracted the most attention. 
Mr. Jackson has already soloed 
four students and has four others 
ready for solo flights when the 
weather permits. This particular 
group of pilots will be given an 
advanced flight course as soon as 
the primary course is completed 
in which the pilots will perform 
all types of aerobatics in ships 
like Stearman trainers, or Ryan 
S-T's. Jackson said his students 
should be ready for this advanced 
flying in September of this year. 
On concluding his visit Mr. 
Webster assured Miss Brown that 
she had demonstrated unusual 
ability in directing this programi 
and informed her that as the ci-! 
vilian pilot training* program ex- 
pands it will be possible for her | 
to offer aid through her program 
to pilots who have already at- | 
tempted to make progress in the 


| field of aviation. but have had to 


stop because of lack of finance. 
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3rown has promised to do is to 


"Principled 


| Air Minded Billikens, meaning 
hose boys and girls interested in 
he study of aviation, are going to 
'Pceive the tredt they've been wait- 
ùg so|long for. Through the kind-| 
wss of Miss Willa B. Brown. noted 
lace nviatrix, a Billiken flying. club 
3 to be established. 

Of course this does not mean that 
jinikens will actually fly in planes. 
Yo, Bud couldn't take a chance on} 
waving his members risk their lives 
lying around in the sky. What Miss 


— LM 


t 


cach these junior birdmen the, ргіп-/ 
iples of aviation. 

| At the first meeting of the flying} 
mnthusiasts, the date of which has|| 
tot yet been set, the noted E 
vill tell her little friends, the history} 
X avihtion. She will name all thel 
treat flyers, point out the records 
hey hold, tell the names of th 


ilanes they fly and last but not | 


east, teach them 
nodel;planes. 
| То Meet Real Pilots 
| Weekly trips are to be made t 
he Municipal airport, where the 
hildren will have an opportunity, 
hb see the planes as they come in| 
om;long trips, and arrangements 
ire to be made for lectures by th 
jilots ‘of the various air companies, 
| Indications are that this will be 
ine of the finest children's aviation 
Tubs lin the country: Miss Brown 
s fully capable to do the' job. A 
'raduate of the Indiana state teach- 
rs college, the young. aviatrix ?е- 
cived her air training under suc 
utstahding Race flyers as Dorothy 
Jarby; noted woman  parachut 
umper; the late Herman James, an 
Zolont! John: C. Robinson, Iwho was 
ıcad lof the Ethiopian air forces 
At the recent Metropolitan churc 
Jilliken Easter Music Festival, Mis: 
3rown appearcd in full uniform an 
old an audience of 5,000 of her 
lans to teach the kiddies the stud 


fav tation. 


Take Big 
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how to makel 


rix To Teach 


none the iess interested in things 


illikens The 
Of Aviation 


READS. BUD'S. : 
PAGE ALONG | 
WITH MOTHER: 


| 
! 
| 


Walter Carter, Ire Wa 
To Exchange, ea 


With AM M 


Dear. Bud: 1 am a little boy, 


| six. years old, who craves to | 


be a member of the Bud Eilli-! 
ken Club. Mama and 1 read, 
your page every week. Mama 
loves it as much as 1 do, tor 


| you see she used to be a Bud 


Billiken herself. She says she 
sure ised to have the time Of 
her lite writing letters and 
exchanging photographs. 


She lused to receive from two to 
eight letters a day. Not a day passéd 
that she didn't get’ one, excepting 
Sunday. That.was when you used 
to [list all the names, ages, asd | 
addresses of all the new members 
every |weck. Mama used to take! a | 
pad and pencil, pick out as many 


as а dozen names and addresses|a 
webk,| then when the mail man 
came he always filled the box. for; 
‘mama, N a. chante 


but her, where the use of the mall- 
box was: concerned. 

I am very anxious to pet letters 
from Billikens all over the world, 
babies! and all. L am very interested 
in ithe! thir 
I like, 


тс other nationalities do, 
ng else better, and I'm 


٠ء‎ +! ж-з = 


То Help Us 
E ча А 


i ! 
MISS WILLA BROWN 


Notéd young ayiatrix, who has | 


consented to establish a Billiken 
aviation club jn Chicago. The 
junibr birdmem will study the 
prinkiples of flying, make model 
planes and make weekly. trips to 
tlie Municipal airport and listen 
to the talks of ontstanding , air 
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AVIATRIX-INSTRUCTCR 


| Атпоипсе:леп@ was” made this 
i week by the National Airmen's 
i Associatiom thet Willa B. Brown 
i their secretary, has been appoint- 


ed Director of Flight Training for 
the Negro community in Chicago 
in which thirty young men andi 
women from all part of the Unit-i ) 
eri Saws will be taught to Пу] | 
\ 


fhrouzn scnolarships from tne 


Cit Aeronautics Authority. 
iler anpoin:ment. it was furth-i 
er stated, is based on ‘her out 
starding ability in aeronautical} 
circles, and her understanding ofi N 
the Negros problems: in aviation] | 
Mss Brown was recently named} 
| ds one of the eleven Negroes in 
| Chicago who have contributed! | 
| лоса to American  civilizatior]| | 
and is the first Negro woman t3 
receive full time employment in | 
the aviation industry. E 
i Miss Brown, who works as effi-| / 
| ciently on aircraft engines as shej ^ 
sails her place through the ud 
t has aiready distinguished herself] 
notably in the formation and opn- 
eration of the National Airmen's 
Association. Through her- ingen- 
ious plan for inaugurating tha 
setisities of aviation in the Chi- 
cago Troining Center ske comi 
manded tre attention and interest 
of The Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. The Work Projects Admin- 
istration. The Chicago School' of 
Aeronautics. and The Civil Aero- 
nawtics Authrity. : it; 
AM are coonerating to Perma 
'nentlv establish this center. The: 
United States has furnished eauip-4 
ment valued at near S100,600. 
Mirs Drowns experience 1150 
as a school teacher led to her en-: 
darsement Ку the ЖЕ үз | 
.agencies as instructor in the, 
! ero:nd. senool with classes in the 
Wendell Philips Evening School, 
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A pioneer of rhythm and blues, Ruth 
Brown knows about both. Now ap- 
pearing as Motormouth Maybelle in the 
way-out film about the sixties, Hair 

spray, Brown set the pace for many of 

the singers of her day. She scored her first 
number-one hit in the late fifties with 
“Teardrops From My Eyes" and then kept 
them coming with “Oh What a Dream," 
“5-10-15 Hours" and “Mama He Treats Your 
Daughter Mean." But her success was flanked 
by misfortune. On the way to her debut at 

the Apollo Theater in New York, she was іп a 

car accident that put her in the hospital for 

over a year. White artists scored hits with her 
songs, royalties were never received, and Black 
music moved on. Over the years, when she 
couldn't get decent gigs, she fed her two sons 

by driving a school bus or doing hair. Now 60, 

she says the rough patches have made her a 

better singer: “A soul singer comes off an ex- 

perience, an inconvenience," she adds. About 
ten years ago, she began to do plays here 
and there. Then she landed a role in the TV 
sitcom Hello Larry, went to Paris with a 

big music revue, Black & Blue, and came 
back to New York to do Staggeriee off- 

= Broadway. A New York City resident, 
= she hosts a nationally syndicated ra- 
dio program, Hariem Hit Parade. 
“Life is like a butterfly," she says. 
“You can chase it, or you can let 

it come to you." —P.J. 
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illa Brown Chap- 
pell had some nerve. 
At 29, during the 
Depression. she left 
a secure teaching job 
in Indiana. moved to 
Chicago and became 
a licensed pilot. "1 was 
always an outdoor 
person." she says. For 
a dollar she would 
take thrill seekers up 
for a spin. "Some planes were so light that 


| had to put weights in them." she recalls. , 


"They didn't want to come down." In her 
pioneer role, Willa Brown (left. at peak of 
her career) traversed the country to en- 
courage other young Black Americans to 
take flight. Brown helped aviator Cornelius 
Coffey, who introduced her to flying, to 
found the Coffey School of Aeronautics. In 
the late thirties, the school contracted with 
the government to train pilots in the Chicago 
area for World War Il. A number of men in 
the renowned 99th Pursuit Squadron of the 
Tuskegee Airmen were her pupils. In her 
forties, Kentucky-born Brown retired from 
the skies, married the Reverend J.H. Chappell 
and devoted herself to the church. Now 82, 
widowed and in 
waning health, she 
says with pride, 
“fm glad to be a 
part of aviation 
history." 

© Meli'sa Morgan. 
Stephanie Mills and 
Freddie Jackson 
have the spotlight. 
but Paul Laur- 
ence is partly re- 
sponsible for their 
success. While his 
second album is 
due out this month, 
he's better known 
for producing and 
writing (or co- 
writing) such hits 
as “If You Can Do It (I Can Too)" for Morgan: 
"(You're Puttin’) A Rush on Me" for Mills 
and "Rock Me Tonight" for Jackson. Kashif, 
Evelyn King, Melba Moore and Lillo Thomas 
have also benefited from his studio savvy. 
On his first LP in 1985, Laurence sang out 
about the evils of prejudice ("Racism") and 
the perils of crack ("Strung Out"). Raised 
in the church by his grandmother, Laurence 
says he started writing music accidentally. 
by playing the wrong chord in somebody 
else's song. For his material. he says. “I still 
go back to the old neighborhood in Harlem: 
| pull from there." Т, 
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Miss Willa Brown, pioneer aviatrix, sits In the cockpit 
of a plane in 1938. Ё; 4 


E Ast Black Woman 
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569 : . 47 2. \ 
a О E C : ] Pil г ү \ 
коң k о - i T 3 3 = ` 
2:58 . * Commercial Pilot 
EE bo on | | 
ug m Ju | 
TE Joins FAA Panel | | 
S P Rd. 4 ' E y 7 1 
Cyne E g ". BY LUCI HORTON | 
EEG 50 Women's lib is nothing new | said she first became intirest- - 

а = LI to Miss Willa Brown, a pioneer, €d in aviation in 1927 wile a BC d ол 14206 
CE Di aviatrix whose crusading spirit, School teacher in Gary and, Н 

E RI теб b ed ker to enter fields witnessed a demonstrati5 Бу: 

TE 4m as spurred Бог to enter heids | the late Bessie Colem::. а! S 

о Са once closed to black women. | Масу unlicersed aviatrix «ho | m ед: 

E тесе D. . Miss Brown, now Mrs. | hed gone to France to le3 л to | : 

EC fa ° J. H. Chappell, has to her fly and later was killed iz +lor- | 1 
С oe” еш ' credit a number of firsts, in-' ida. t Н 
ا ۹ 2 2 ا‎ cledicg being the first black! While working in Chicag¢ in . 

‚оеш 


women to bold a commercial) 1932, Miss Brown was zp-, 
pilo''s license and to make а! proached by two black z.ia- 
career of aviation, being|tors, John C, Robinson and; 
among the first persons to; C. R. Coffey, who offert} to, 
campaign for black pilots dur- ; give her flying instruction. She ' 
ing World War ЇЇ, and being|begaz flying ia 1934 and ге-: 
the first black women to ded ceived a commercial pilots li- 
for the Illinois House of Repre- | cense in 1937. - i 
sentatives.. She was a federal coorżina- 
. But Miss Brown, 8110/ tor of the civilian pilot traning 
S. Indiana Av., has set yet an- | program during World War II, + 
ed -other precedent; that of being} headirg the program for re- | 
У the first black woman appoint. | cruiting and training Hack | 
к ed to the Federal Aviation | combat Пуегѕ. Sae cozduccd a | 


* 


, Agency's Women's Advisory | flight experiment with 20 Lack | 
у Committee on Aviation, | youths in 19:9 and fougt: to‘ 


In its seventh year, the FAA! protect, black interests in the 
committee is a 30-member. Air Force until the all-riack- 
_ group designed to provide rec-; Sith Pursuit Squadron was! 
ommendations for public aid j formed. } 
information and education pro-i Miss Brown, who was rade, 
grams about flying for busi-ia lieutenant іл the Civil Air; 
ness and recreation, and im-i Patrol in 1932. and wa: д! 
provement of aviation гесгеа-! founder and director of the; 
tional facilities. Cottey School of Aeronavccs, 

Miss Brown, born in Kentuc-| which trained more than 200 | 
ky and educated in Indiana, Î black pilots from 1939 to 1955, : 
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funeral Tuesday. | 


| OCT 18 1975 —— | 
Funeral services for Wilburitration of Gov. Ralph F. 


‘J. Hardaway, 73, Gary's first; Gates. 
‘black City Council president) Hardaway moved to Gary 
and first of his race to be a| with his family in 1920, when 
Gary fireman, will be at 11 he was 19. He worked as a 
‘a.m. Tuesday in First Baptist, laborer and in the electrical 
Church. ii department -at the Illi 


, Pardavay, who was known rest esta, morgage and In 
day in Gary Methodist Hospi vestment business in which he 
tal. continued to be involved 
> we з throughout much of his life. 
He divided careers as a! ,. > 
fireman, politician and real; His marriage in 1929 to 
estate and insurance broker | Wila -B« Brawa, who later 
over a span of 40 years in| aS to became a pioneer 
Gar. eR c aviatrix,'-emded in civarce. 
Hardaway pected the, first 2 Miss Brown, ‘now Mrs. JH 
black member of. رو بام‎ e Chappell; yas the first black 
fire department “in. 1@Т but уотап tê bold 2 commercial 
resigned two years later, ji 's ИСӘБЕ and to make a 
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Hominant Repi > 


Gary, he was electi oa Hà E a об 
on the Сагу“ i fei lv ёз; а ue 
lo 1934 and -10 dE prit t 
was president, : ; T г VPE, 29/3, 
in 1940. cae mvived by a 
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i WILBUR HARDAWAY. 


Hardaway 
dies at 82 


LOS ARR É 7, 4 Funeral 
services will be conducted 
Saturday for Mrs. Erma 
SKI BINE 82, who was the 

woman in Gary tq 
have a ге à real estate license. Sha 
died Tuesday in a позн 


багу from 1927 until seven 
years ago when she moved 


Los Angeles to. , 
daughter. Mrs. Erma 
i In Gary, she had, 
itive in the Urban cd 
ithe League of Womes 
‘and was affiliated Wî 


сег Secret's 
rand Was honored by 
посто in 1961 for her 
teer rend at St. Cs 
Hospital in Easf Chica 
well as her service to the со 
{у сапсег organization... ^ 

Mrs. Hardaway was a fof 
mer member of the Gary 
Board of Zoning Appeals and 
had worked for a time for thej 
Gary Housing Authority in! he 
1950s. са 

In addition to ber d 
A75. Hardaway is Surv 
a son. Wilbur of Los 
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Ц or flyers in Air Corp 
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23. Chicago—A. strong resolution CON-integration rane and logical.” 
+ صت ر‎ the War Department's plan Willa В. Brown secretary of the 
Fouad ish ап fall-Negro purauityssuciation and coordinator for Chi 
;j'quadron аз a part of the United, vog CAA programs held up the 
“yotates! Army Air(Corps was adoptedcivilian Pilot Training Program as 
jby the National Airmen's Associa- qn exuinplo of a successful interra- 
[uon here Friday., „£ cial project in aviation. 
At the same time, the associa n, “There is no segregation in the 
* (made up of Negro'flvers throughout CAA programs” she said, “and there 
;* (пе country, voted’ to intensify its have been no race riots or violence 
`, {campaign to have -Negroes integra- because of this fact. I thinx the 
* ‘ced without regard to race into the War Department is attempting to 
4, United States Army Air Corps which inject the racial issue where none 
ss qpresently bars Negroes. has existed in the past.” 
€ { According to under secretary Of Lanett. Ala, Times J 
Ei iWar, Patterson, the squadron con January 29, 1941 $ 
2 {sisting of à ground crew of 400 men, ` NEGRO . UNITS 
15 Wo 
.. 333 pilcts and 27 planes, will. be sot th policy of croat- 
À јар at Tuskegee institute in Alabama ey за on aft ANN of 
it ie AME field &nd other facil- tne service, the War Department 
с; jities w provided. ^ announces that an all-negro pur- 
E The ground crew, ‘according to the suit squadron, consisting of 33 pilots 
vanncouncement will be trained at inda ground crew of 400 men, all 
Chanute field Illinois for several colored, will Se trained at Tuskezco, 
months before going te the ааг Кесе xt : 


досег. ! ~ 1 
Cornplius R. Coffey who in addi. \ ; 
Чоп ta being the president of the Lv 
n Chicago Chapter of the association . 
Gr fis also'-national president, in com- : бз 
{ї. menting said the action taken Fri- Sa a da 
day,,js in line with the association's © ~. УГЕ 
poucy. |. i M: ү - 2 ‹ 
"Our fight for entrance into the . | x 
air corps | Dee; iung. We quit an Cedar. 
{intenna to Чошргошше iuw Buut Lug : id ^ 
{агшу and jnavy nave stirexsuu шат 3 Se Ts d 
duon jn &afgung against Lue &on ~; z 
uon Of: BCETUBawd uis. БҮТ ЖЕ 
"In the wy corps were is no tras- 
sition either, favoruge or Ui wy Or ге 
anlo to complete racial intesruucn, FS t ts wA » 
Af we perunt {A0 ext&oinauueut ога || : : | 
Ж gNegro ‘unit, ib, wul be escapusaing Е PINT 
e je precedent which. wil be hard to 4 
joreak down. ` oy ie 
"We'd rather be excluded,” Coffey. 
said, “than to be segregated. There's 
no constitutional support. for segre- 
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00 Bait Gets Bride- 
room in Toils of 
the Law 


- س 


:w studt in beating "Old Men 
sion” was frustrated last 
hy wit ft was revealed that 


Watson, 83 of 2425 Masse- 
is street, were married on a 
frmudulently procured in 
го by Watson and anotner 
э, who represented herself 
the HIN girl Rev. J. Т. 
| of 1837 Van Buren street, 
med the ceremony. 
girl had been іеї a one 
ad dollar government polícy 
was peyable upon either her 


Ж married. It was in an at- 
to collect by the latter me- 
hat the fraudulent marriage 
ecided upon. The girl, bow- 
no being of marriageable 
cc.rding to the laws of this 
the marriage was declared 


роп, it 1s alleged has a wife 
family living in the state of 
We£.He la being held under 
, mupdsea Gollar bond on a 
1 thé áelln- 


pn > MISS WILL, в, BROWN- hsoa > 

The aote. ie Miss Willi B. Brown who fille one of the most ү 
portant places in the educational area of Indiana. More than three 
в. hundred girls ånd boys dre belng taught dally the aclencé of Com- 
леге t B merce in all of its phases by her. She is head of the commerce Ye 
0 uy partment of tie Roosevelt high schdol. Competence and that alone 


placed her In the position and by the way, she is a candidate for 


Арен 


y 6I a minor. '" 


matrimony, but offers no inducement to those who seek to entomb 


1e Ameriean her in a romantic scrap. Miss Brown ls unassuming, good-looking, 


a master of many accomplishments, and affable at all times. 


the convenience of the. ont Ls > aS RO SL SL eee 


can readers the following! Fadorated Chih Wamen !Raland Haves ta 
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A BIT OF TUIS | To Protest 


AND THAT 


By 3. D. CARR | 


BREWER MAY RUN t 
FOR ASSEMBLY 


| H 
; 


An unexpected apris bart ес 
| through Lake this? e| 
like a western storm. when J! was 
reported that Lucite H. B.ewer, n 
leading attorney of Lake county 
and one of the best Informed Ne- 
grocs. legally and political:y, had 
Len recumendec end incc'eec tr 
run tor representative of. Lake 
county on the democratic ticket by 
the recular county organization. It 


county 


fe unsuthorltalive but rumors have ; 


If. ‘That there ia a large perecn- 
lap? of Negro democrauc jimber 
in 1443 € County. lt means tbig how- 
cver, whether ‘Sarah Jones ruts 
or whether “Malissa” rung ita fpo 
ing и. teke votes to put either over 


and pot barbership poolroom and: 


corner arguments Negroes of 
lake county have in thelr own 
hands ine peaceful mesra wit 


which to put all of their moral eco- 


nomic and political enemies ‘7 
fight, if they will, but faithfully 
courageously and intelligently um 


them. Pick the 
whoee record makes him or her 
eligible and put your shoulder to 
the wheel. That's all. Wre'her 
| democratic or republican 


man or wornar. 


€ 


GOD ASKED TO DIRECT 
NEGRO POLITICALLY IN 
LAKE, OQUNTY 


a, ¥ 


~n t 
, 


' 
! Polititaliy speaking. never since 
({homgmennstruction of Lake coun- 
Eu hes there been so much bicker- 
|106 and unrest among all groupe 
| the democrats are not certain and 
tbe republicans are scared The 
l Negro is like a ball player who ke 
гоп first and sarta for second: If 
| he trier ta get back he is tagred 
ı and if he tries to make eeccond. he 


Redistricting 
| of Precincts 


| Central District to 
. Hold Indignation 
Meeting 


| Пу A. Brown 
| The alleged efrorta of the Demo 
rr&Uc party to put over a program, 
the ultimate end of which {а be- 
lieved to be the diufranckisemen: | 
И the Negro in Gary, ia meeting 
with atrenuous Opposition from fi 
Courter 

4% e meeting of the Repub. ert 
| precine! eommitteemen und eiti- 
Lens ctyarizAllon last Wednesday 
i nigbt. there жыз a general denun- 
ciation of the action of the Dernc- 
creis in re-districting various pre 


cincta. cf the city; supposedly In | 
cider t3 reduce the coeta of the | 
election. While it was pointed out 


that all of the economiaing was 
dene In the Central Dis rict ti: the 
preciricte that were already ioo. 
congested, naturally It will be vir-! 


| 
| 
1 
| 
i 
[ 


| 
| 


vetes сп election day. If, es Nas: 
been tuggented the Demociae 
had a v «fe alnister) purpos | 


nied than appears on the surface, 
съе car readily see why the re-d!s- 
'nCiing wÓuld be highly dealrahie 
or their part when oné remermr bern 
that che Brd, 4th and Sth warda 
are the Pepublican stronghold; in 
fact. the bulwark of the Republi 
can party. If these precincta are 
grade larger, and Incidentally, more 
eosvested, naturalyl-it will pe vir- 
tually пороке to do what haa 
been heretofore already a very dif- 
ficult task 1n cther words the 
Central District, that has been con- 
tributing near 8000 votes to the 
city and county: BO per cent of 
which are cast for the Republican 
party, will now be able to get oct 
nhost half that amount 

At &nv rate the voters of 
"We а 


the 


| Fewen Negroes In} 
Insane Asylum a 
More in Pr 


RALEIGH. N C. — ‘CNE 
Figures made public ber ee 
vealed 6006 Negros ъз 
ed with 7212 whites in 
supported penal or inzar.e # 
tutions The distribui 
‘these persons was [tpor'e 
| follows In state prisons, W 
| Negro men and 78 color 
|| men. In the same insti! 
there were incarcerated § 
jÎ white men oad Rl white w S 
Women outfumbered m 
jj nate insane hospitals, ther 
i Ing 1...4 colored women 
K2 eciored men confines 
| 2500 white women and 


|, white men in such ary jar 
Баана + ers та, 


First Baptist 1 


2 


-b 
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- Given Training | 


2. Adequate training ín business 
. — and office work is- given io: 300 
^ students of the new million dol- 
* Jar Roosevelt high school jn the 
commerce department under Mrz. 
WL Brown Hardaway. " 
Courses given under Mrs. Hard- 
away include book-keeping, short- 
hand, typewriting, junior business 
training, fling and office routine. 
feo Twenty-five, students are at pres- 
etn enrolled “TA the book-keeping 
`, classes, while seventy-five others 
are taking courses in short-hand, 
with sixty others enrolled In the 
funmior business training classes. 
Equipment of the depertment 
TN comprises а multitude of business 
~ machines which the studenta. are 
taught to operate with speed and 
accuracy before graduation. There 


ing machines, a mimeograph ma- 
chine, one Ditto duplicating ma- 
chine, several other stencil devices 
and miscellaneous equipment. 

E Do School Printing 

^- Actual experience in business 
and office work is given students 
of the department, according to 
Mrs. Hardaway, in the school of- 
fce. At present, five students are 
employed In the school office to 
handle the routine of the school. 
They sre psid а salary and re 
quired to save а certain amount of 
it each week. One girl, Mise Es 
ther Guld, who has won high 
gridee In shorthand, acts as pri 
vate secretary to the principal, 
Prof. F. C McFarlane. 

1 The work of the commerce âe- 
° partment has attracted—-quite a 
J number of the students of the 

a. Might school ap4,& considerable 
"TT part of, the night school - апгой- 


of the new Roosevelt school. 

Mrs. Hardaway, teacher of the 
department, holda the* degree of 
bachelor of arts from the Indiana 


Haute. 
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Students Arel Gary’s New Million Dollar High School | ейемей This Week Pr 


ar6 forty typewriters, several add- | ~ 


>r Semt ts enrolled im this’ branch |... 


hool stands at Twenty-fifth and Harrison boule- 
Jt 15 proof of the fact that Gary has one of the most uni 


Built at a cost of one million dollars, the new Roose velt high sc 
vard a8 a monument ot Gary's growth. 
- in the world _ The. building contains 24 tlassrooms; an auditorium seati 
‚ State Trechers’ cotlege at Terre nasiums and a mammoth swimming pool. 


1200 people; я Spacious cafeteria, two gym- 
Over 2,000 stu dents are enrolled. — 
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_ For an enti 
lion dollar hig! 
imaginations of 


: Few events 
nificance ot resi 
interest or provi 


From all cc 
the county and 
attend the dedic 
ОН tours of insp 


They have t 
of Roosevelt's hc 
exercises, and li 
band. They hav 
dances, They h 
new school, and : 
distinguished, sy» 
mentous one in t 


They have : 
a warm April su 
strate their athlc 


+ Monday afte 
in devotional exci 
hundreds gather: 
new schodl. 


"In dedicatir 
ing to answer ce. 
problems of livin, 
are-confronting 

period of modern 
down. of old Awe: 


que school systema. |. 


Mi Washington Street. Telephone Gary t4. — 
SBP URDAYS lao 25, 193} 


For an entire week, the dedication of Gary's new mil- 
hon dollar high school has captured the minds and the 
| imaginations of thousands of people of the Steel City. 


€ TS | 
Decline Says. | 
Sec y, Wilbur 


WASHINGTON — (CNS) — & : 
retary Ray Lyman Wilbur, г, chatres 
man of the National Advisory Corse 
mittee ~ on— Illiteracy, Ina. radio. 


Few events in the historv of Gary and none of any sig- 
nificance ot residents of the South Side, have aroused more 
interest. or provoked mÜre discussion. 


From all corners of the city and from many places in 
the county and adjoining states. hundreds have come to 
attend the dedication ceremonies and to до thru the school 
TON tours of inspection. 


They have been royally entertained and given а?ватр!е 
of Roosevelt's hospitality. They have attended devotional 
exercises, and listened to the music of the school’s crack 
band. |. They have > witnessed musical cantatas and seen folk 
dances. They have dined in the spacious cafeteria of. the 
new school, EET sat.in the magnificent auditorium and‘heard 
distinguished, speakers characterize the id iid as & mo- 
mentous опе in the lives оѓ. ће people of Gary. : 


Pat CUED УТЫ, Track Meet Ta Held "o 08 


тву have attended track and field meets and ‘under | 
z|a warm April sun have seen à udents of: the school demon- | 
Hike gs athletic; prowess, x: ; 


; meen | :. li Mondayiafternoon еу heard: Rabbi Garry oi a darks 
2% ать Post. | In devotional exercises Kies school's new auditorium where 
NERA Ed ба : - -hundreds gathered 1 to hear the rabbi -pay а tributa. to. the. chapa Ra LT 


a AAS aC TPE, Mert PUERO ERA "| concluding. one of: a serléa; 

"In dedicating (his school," he said, “you are emp. earned through the Cû Сою 

‘Ing to answer certain problems that come home to you — | Mr. Herbert B. Houston, be edm 

problems of living, economic problems, so¢ia! pro Dre Henry-Goddard-Deacirand Batt 
"We ard living in the’ most critical 


4l 
per cent reduction in^ ee i 


complishmients of thè- recent > 
paign to eradicate. ilHterney;’- 
Secretary declared that. the ? 
heed of more organization in ord 


AP „А? AS eme 2 u^ rt TA < a 
é. EI ° © 

q P Twenty-fifth and Harrison boule- 
ı0 ‘ef the most unique school systems 


ator Henry J.-Allen. . Those who: 


Ope, i EPATIONS caleteria, two gym- | period of modern history. We are witnessing the breaking | Preceded Mr. Wilbur in the series; 
3 | = 2. | down of old dynasties, not only in the material but in the | чете Мт. Comm ‘Executive Com: | 
intellectual. 1 mittee, Mr, Lorado Taft, Interna 


tionally known aculptor;. Dr. John.) 
Н. Finley, Associate Editor of the; 
New York Times, and Мг. Alfred 
K. Btern, Director о? the. Julius. 
Rosenwald Fund.  Becretary WIL 
bur wan Introduced by Dr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Editor of the’ For- 
um. a 

Hecretary Wilbur said In part! ~ 

"Aw we Americans watch thg 
kaleldoacopte changes being 
A program of Indian and Negro folk dances was held jwrought in our Nfe through amaze 


j 0 i D у. jing echlevementa. in most every 
for the visitors Monday evening and a musical festival su] ie! acelin. ud atm dme) UN 


“We must meet these problems equipped. -The world 


féteria Has Seating i En men to have facts und realities rather’ {һап mere 


well-sounding words," ‘he sakh- . .ف‎ € 
Fo - 400 ١ sa Sh d Before the ccrémonies, members of the faculty of the 
01 0 u ee school, donned in cap and. gown, led a procession to the 
nuditorium,— ‘The Roosevelt mixed chorus und male quartet 


sang several spiritual numbers under the direction of Mrs. 
clence department and cafeteria of the pity L. Wallace. 


ling are equipped with the most modern 
св obtainable. 


clence shina rooms have n student capa- | plemented the program. The music of a Negro composer, for granted that thelr benefits have 
y are equipped with a triple section gas Coleridge Taylor, was sung by the chorus under the BASE. japread over the entire population. 
‚ potato pecler, and electric dishwasher, | tion of Mrs. Wallace. EM n wack ҮЕ р т, 
xen n' агре Frigidairo unit said to be New Cafeteria In Opened e heated anche particularly, 


Шш tlie с ty, and Everwear ыш ` Refreshments were served to visitors and friends in ince tha founding of the Republic. 


the school cafeteria Wednesday evening. and members ү. 1n reviving tha republican political 
the faculty and students-took visitors arourd on a tour of |inatitutions of anttquity, as a. peor 
b E negting capacity of about:409., m : 


inspection. ixi n eoe 5 REL I oo e ple we beqame oonacious early that 


v E o and 


new кеін. 


“In dedicating thin school," he said, "you ure atte 
ing to answer ceruun problems that come home to you 
problemns of ving, econonite problems, social problema th, 
-are-enntrontinp vo we üré Пур in the’ most critici) 
period of modern history. We are witnessing the breaking 
down of old dynasties, not only in the material but in the 
Intellectual. 


+2, vr Organ A 7 à = ы 
100686 velt high school stands at 'Iwenty-fifth and Harrison boule- 
the fact that Gary has one of the most unique schoo! pyptema— 
retetitoriam reating t200 poopie; НЕОН calcleria, (wo gym- 
D atu dents nro enrolled, 


"We must meet these problems equipped. ‘Tho world 
‘expects men to have rueta and realities rather than mere 
welletounding words," he said, е 

Before the ceremonies, members of the faculty of the 
school, donned in eap nud. gown, led a procession to the 
auditorium. ‘Pho Roosevelt mixed chorus and male quartet 
nung several spiritual numbers under tho direction of Mrs, 
Patay L. Wallace, 

A program of Indian and Negro folk dances was held 
for the vimtors Monday evening nnd à musical festival sup- 
plemented the program, ‘fhe music of a Negro, composer, 
Coleridge ‘Taylor, was sung by the chorus under the direc- 
поп of Mra. Wallace, р . 

New Cafeteria In Opened 

Refreshments were served to visitors and friends In 
tho school cafeterian Wednesday evening and members of 
the faculty and students took visitors around оп в tour of 
Inspection. = 

An entertaining comedy drama, “In the Next Room 
was presented ‘Thursday nieht under the direction of Mrs. 
M. Rudolph, tencher of speech, assisted by Prof, J. L, Rod- 
dix, Instructor of mathematics, The play was given By 
that seniors, ag Ws 

A physical educational drill occupied the stage Friday 
evening. Dances, games and drills und a swimming dem- 
onstration in the new pool featured the evening's events, 

A track und field meet between members of the school 
track team and Wendell Phillips high school, the Chicago 
Y. M. C. А, and Bust Pulaski school was heta Saturday. 
Four trophies, presented by local titizens, were awarded. 

Sunday, the dedication exercises will come to a close 
with u mass Meeting in the school auditorium.” Mayor К, 
O. Johnson, Supt. William A. Wirt, Captain Н, S. Norton of 
the Gary Land company, Alderman Wilbur.J. Hardaway, 
Miss Thyra J. Edwards, Judge 15. Miles Norton, and many 
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Tho domestic aclence department and enfeteria of the 
New Roosevelt building ure oquipped with the most modern 
furniture and fixtures obtainuple. 


The domestic science class rooms have n student capa- 
city of forty. "hey are equipped with a triple section gun 
range, an electric potato peelor, and electric dishwasher, 
|| un. electric enke mixer, a largo Frigidaire unit. maid to be 
j| the most. complete in the city, and Everwoar aluminum 
cooking utensil, 


The cafeteria has n nenting capacity of about 400. Its 
j| equipment. includes nn exceptionally long double service 
J| steam table and a Frigidatre unig for Ice cream and milk. 
Domesite selenee instruction and the cafeteria are un- 
der the supecvision of Miss M. R. Ward and Miss Blow, 


| Building Has A Clock In ivery 
| Classroom — All Are Noiseless 


|! As proof of how therGary publie schools value correct 

|| time, there in a clock in every one of the,twenty-four clans- 
j| rooms of the new million dollar Roosevelt high school, ан 

well as in the main uuditorium, tho cafeteria, swimming 
pool and the-wo gymnasiums, 


3. | The clocks were SUMI. by tha International Business | others ure scheduled to speak, ‘ 
“ (| Machines corporation of Chicago, mukers of the famous Jn- я , 
b: || ternational time recorder. a 


etice Method Employed_In- 


Sewing Departmerit of School 


Tey. аго clectricully operated and во synchornized that 
-plece RIVES tic вше accurate Ume, at all hours 
of the school day? The clocksrequire no winding or ad- 
justments. They arc built into the walls of the building. 
Another feature of the'clocks which is unusual in time- 
pleces is that they do not tick, their performance being so N өз ы жө, 
|| noiscless that a casual observer might overlook them. — The clothing department, of which Miss Hattle Rey- 
. ° Need of having classrooms dismissed at the sdme time | nolda is head, has a seating capacity of pins tye r hour. 
|| and of assembling other groups of students nt designatéd! The department gives instruction to students from the 
periods was the main reason which the school board had in| fourth grade through high’ school, Its equipment includes 
{| mind when ‘ordering, the, syetem of synchronized time | individual desks, drawers, and lockers;_maple top tables 
"T pieces. E TN UM) Vae Dt drama" Me Crit which resist scratches. and warping, full length cutting 
Ч Without such а system, ‘it is possible for some class- | tables, two me: mirrors, fitting bench, wash basins, iron- 
rooms to be dismissed ог- moved to another parMof the | ing boards witTwelectric irons, ten electric sewing machines, 
j| building’ before a preceding group has vacated the room, | two glass display cases, and blackboard and mounting 
11 thus.causing-confusion and preventing an orderly move- | board facilities. Ww . э > : 
ment of classes. ' Miss Iteynolds employs the practice method of instruc- 


ee Я th 
But with the present system, such a mixup' is nyoided. | tion in which actual garments rather than samples are madejin 
, by the students. ^ EMO HM E ^m 


é After the automobile he was driving, had skidded ой . ee 
the highway and plunged 150 fect to the base of a cliff, |, When he «аспау struck his head on а steel beam 
near Hamilton, Canada. Wm. F. Hill, of Toronto, crawled | of the Chicago (Ill) bridge from which he was preparing 
from the wrecked car with his hat pushed down over his | to make a suicidal leap, Peter -Hanson fell backward un- 
ейт CE E E d у йн BUS, = from the railing to the floor of the bridge and 


— Ге 


уалы. : ©, i : *| died of skull fracture. : .. 

`< . A-record -of the seigd of . Yorktown; Уз; with list-of{ ———— — — Д 

$| killed and:wounded soldiers, writen by an aide of Countee| - When his shot, intended to КШ an 800-pound hog, went ра 
| de Rochambeau, the French. general who assisted (Һе | wild, the animal George Beatty, of Waleshoro, Ind., |?» 
‘EU United States during the Revolutionary ‘War, has been | into a tree where hg perched until a neighbor rm de ef 
found af Versailles, France’. n: rae (u^ 0 07 ‘raged рогкег.. i.’ > Е A e 5. = 
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^: «Education of | Roosevelt Students In-Their Hands" б: 


o> ~ 


` daily here i» ‘seeking ‘the Carnegie 
^ bero medal for & hineteen year old 
` colored youth who saved the life} 
= OF. а prominent ` white physician [' 
bere when the latter was about to 
be gored to death by a bull. x 
Tn a letter to the. Carnegie Hero 
*' Fund commission ar< Pfttsburgh, 
Pa. from the. State, it read; i’ ¢ 
“The Stata. Invited the attention |. 
cf the Carmegie Haro Fund con- 
va mission (ое есепті. rescus—of [~ 
TS Госіор Steuart- In tever- Richland’ 
i Coufty by `пїпе-уовт—М Albert 
Riveras, Negro, who drove Lwa} 
И "with a nitchfork, at the risa of his 
1 life, a bul ` which- was 
trampling and goring its owmncr,. 


- . In The, 
. - Photograph: - 


m: Members of the Roosevelt Fa- 
d culty, Dr. W. А. Wirt, superinten- 
дё: of pubile schools, and Rabbi 
Garry’ August,-speaker on the op- 
HF ening program, of Dedication 
& Week. This photograph was made 
l- Sunday, April 19th, at the main 
entrance of the new building. 


Hs row (from ef to Hight) are: 
L. Reddlz > 2 

T. D. Cooke У 

С. О. Sanders? 

Elizabeth Hubbard 

Jaines Lawson ' 

Nellie Alexander 

D. A. Reddix, Reg. Clerk 

.Etke.(;nxkin 

Grace [eattad 

Dorothy Porter 

Tattle Powell - 

Elna Braddock 

Lena Blattner ` 

| D. О. Dunean ^ 


Lucille Morris: 


Elizabeth Lytle ` Aan Smith Malissa Murray 


Бр "‏ .7:7 .ا 
Lug Batlers- : [..CaTberiüe E3 C àf Ida Wood‏ \ 
Walter Potter айке Кс . Frankie Ragland сю | ABER Edwards : ;Martha.Robetts - t nore per‏ ,^ 
Allee ‘Botts 7 Cfara Murphy . х Lane i f Ophela Weme 7 wr —— = Superintendent W. A Wt” ~~‏ 1^ 
Euphemla Mickens Rass > 2 |5: Shelley Mitchell -- \ ' Emma Recte а Leota Ser:imes .- Е z P. C. MacFarlane, "OT‏ 4 
e - - „ Julius -Reese Witla Hurdaway ‘Allen Morris _‏ 
Wm. Lorden Catherine Ireland, E. Pul. Teach | Ines Ward‏ 
Т Б; B: "Orace Barnes Margaret Rudolph | ., Myr:le Jackson E‏ 
wo as cet a Courts n^ |. .] Thama Marshall: * Hope Dennis А Alma Taylor `‏ 


Gensle Iles Esther Pcwel | 7 s Clarabelle Fuller. 


EMT Hardaway, teacher o SP TG u U R cost O1 one million dolfurs, the new ICo08c vert high seh 
department, holds the* degree of vard as a monument ot Gary's growth. At is proof of the fact that Gary 
bachelor of aria from the Indiana |- in the world... The. building contains-24 Classrooms,-an-ete отит seating. 


A TT Btate Teachers’ college at Torre nasiums and a mammoth swimming pool. Qu 2,000 stu dents аго enrolica, 


School Сай 
Capacity F 


| ROOSEVELT 
| | | SCHOOL 


New Roosevelt buildir 
furnilure and fixtures 


The domestic scic 
city of forty. They f 
range, an electric po 


We thrill with civie pride after a visit to 


. А xd ак p : electric cake mixc 
; = Е your splendid new school building. We || the most complete ii 
- ® E rejoice with you and the citizenry of Gary cooking utensils. 
2 as 4 ‘in this wonderful achievement: which The p has 
Ў ; 4 k 2 equipment includes 
d contributes so much to our community Bene Lie d CPUS 
life, and reflects the sterling worth and РИЧИ 
nes ? as advancement of your racc. der the supervision о! 
D US p There is in this accomplishment a great | m E 
p ' s - - — lesson for us all. This, and simply this, | Building H 
e t -if we succeed in any undertaking in life; _ 
Е T . 6 | if we are going to be worth while citizens Classroom - 
: - ; - of tomorrow, we must march with the 
Es 7 d doers of this age; we myst be possessed : As proof.of how 
NN y ' with the détermination of destination. ||| time, there is a clock. 
y } Ba “~ jlj | rooms of the new mi 
~ Ad We extend our kindest feélicitations to ''well as in the main. 
» \ Dr. Е. С. MacFarlane and: his corps of (|| pool and the-two gyrr 
‚ h f ine Haee i The clocks were t 
w, teachers, and w%h for Шеп sitll greater Machincs corporation 
^ ~ ° success. д i ternational time reco! 
ES | They are electric: 
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thus causing-confusi 
“ment of classes. ^ 7 
| But with the рге: 


After tbe autom 
the highway and plu 
near Hamilton, Cana: 
Írom the wrecked ca 
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19 A record of the 
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‚ dè Rochambeau, tae 
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Judge frees Black Muslims 


PORT OF SPAIN, Trinadad, Reuter — The Trinidad and 
Tobago government will appeal a judicial order freeing 114 Black 
Muslim rebels who staged a coup attempt two years ago. 


A statement issued Saturday by the office of Information Minister 
Camille Robinson-Regis said the cabinet of Prime Minister Patrick 
Manning decided to appeal the High Court ruling at a rM 
meeting Thursday. 

Twenty-three people were killed in the July 27 uprising in vihich the 
rebels stormed parliament and held several hostages for six days, 
including then-Prime Minister Ray Robinson. : 
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Funeral services for Willa 


Airport in Oak Lawn. She and her 


department could lose $1.3 million. 


According to Chicago Depart- 
ment on Aging Commissioner 
Donald R. Smith, the state has 
reportedly diverted almost $4 
million from the neediest elders of 
the state, most of whom live in 
Chicago. 


'However, Carolyn Stahl, a 
spokesperson for the Illinois 
Department on Aging, denied the 
city's allegations and defended the 
allocation of funding to the elderly. 


“We are in the process of revis- 
ing our intrastate funding formula 
which distributes about $38 million 
у e the state," she said. 


to the agency's weighting 
tors included in the fund: 
mula, according to Stahl. 
She said the weights for | 
and minority remain the 
The agency distributes 25 ; @ 
of its funds because of pove 
more than 10 percent ba # 
minority. X 
Stahl says the revised f # 
meets the intent and the г Ẹ 
ments of the Older Americ: 
— despite the city’s charges. 
Yet, while the state clair 
in compliance with the 
Americans Act, corpo f 
counsel Kelly R. Welsh dis: | 
"The state's funding forn | 
unconstitutional because itv # 
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Brown Chappell, a pioneer: Black 
aviator, will be' held at 7 p.m. 
Thursday, July 23, at A.R. Leak 
Funeral Home, 7838 S. Cottage 


Grove Ave., 
wake. 


Burial will follow Friday, му 24, 
at Lincoln Cemetery. : ` 


Mrs. Chappell died Saturday 
(July 18, 1992). She was 86. 

" A:native of Glasgow, Ky., she 
was the first Black woman to earn 
a commercial pilot's license in 
: America and moved to Chicago in 
Tu after teaching. at Roosevelt 

| School in Gary, Ind. She 
recived a bachelor's degree from 
Indiana State Teacher's College, 


following. a 6 p.m. 


while - studying for a master's 
degree at Northwestern University 
and earned her pilot's certificate in 


P939 after graduating from 
Aeronautical University in Ње" 
‚ South Loop. 
''ex;She formed the first” ‘Black 


му 


жак 


aviators group in the nation — the 
National Airmen's Association of 
America — and was director and 70s 
coordinator of, civilian pilot train- 
ing at the Coffey School: of 
Aeronautics located at the Harlem 


Services. set for Jordan 


Funeral services for Edward 
Jordan will be held at 11:30 a.m. 
Thursday, July 23, at Gatling's 
10133 S. Halsted St., 


_ train more Black pilots. ; 
studied aviation between semesters ` 


^ closed, Mrs. Chappell, remarried 


husband, also an aviator, opened 
the first flight school owned and 
operated by Blacks. - 

The U.S. War Department asked 
the school to conduct an. experi- 
mental program to prove that 
Blacks could become good pilots 
and flight instructors. The success 
of the.program led to the 
establishment of the 99th Pursuit 
Sqaudronat Tuskegee Institute.  . 

From 1940 to 1945, she headed the. 
program for recruiting and train- : 
ing Black combat pilots. A letter of. | # 
protest written by Mrs. Chappell ~ 
about the closing of most of the . 
Black air schools led the . War; 
Department to announce Plans to; 


r1 
4 
3 Ata 
She also became the first Black | © 2 
woman to serve in the U.S. Army |* 
Air Corps’ Civil Air patrol in 1942 [5 
and was the first Black to serve in P 
the patrol in Ilinois, -: $3279: |} 
After the war, the flight school _ reds ene 25 ae Bes eh - 
Members of the National Council of African Women watch a: w 
‘Veterans Administration West Side Medical Center, demonstrate: § 


and began teaching in the public 
school system. She retired from 
Westinghouse High School in the 
TOT I m rie 
eie irs END EE NE ^ 
Charles, Simeon and David, and a` 
host of other relatives and friends... 


eus 


| African y women’s group 
Ito learn.techniques for 


е. 
а Comeil.of African Woe 


| Side Medical Center recently as part of a fact-finding visit to Chics 
| * The purpose of the two-week visit is to learn American techr 
fields of medicine and education, which can be brought back to S 
is to enhance the lives of South African children. 

Dr. Maki Moloi, one of the council's leaders, said, “We can 


Be is eurvivéd dro hime 


Ruby Huff; one son,.Billy- Joe- 
Jordan; four daughters, Nancy 


Chapel, 
| followingalla.m.wake. * , 
| #rBurial will be immediate 
following in Mt. Hope Cemetery. , 
"М, Jordan died Friday (July 17, 
1992) after a two-week stay at Mt. 
i Binal Hospital. HewasT2 3 
А "pative. of errs Ark. be 


Thomas, Irma: Simmons, ‘Mary 
Campbell and Edna Bagsby; and 
one sister, Wealthy Huff. He was 
the grandfather of 21, great-Ereat 
grandfather of 2 and had a host of 
great-grandchildren; Preceding 


aed ioo sus. Dj стей ғ. 


him in death were two brothers, · 


sisters and to help promote unity and understanding. We appre 

back to our country that will improve our lives and the lives of our « 
The council toured West Side's ambulatory care, radiology, 

dental services. Their trip to Chicago has also included tours o 

centers as well as the Harold Washington Memorial Library. 

~The Council of African Women was founded 15 years ago by si 
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The purring plane came to a standstill on the gang- 
way and an olive-tanned woman pilot stepped proudly 
from the cockpit. She is the only woman in America 
holding her mechanic’s license, her commercial pilot's 
license, and serving as the president of a large Aviation 
Corporation. The petite bundle of winsome personality 
and lovhness crashed her two barriers at one time; the 
barrier against women in the field of aviation, and the 
barriers against Negroes in the same field, and yet, her 
humility is her greatest asset as an executive. 

Evansville, Indiana knows her as one of its moet il- 
lustrious daughters who would have been successful in 
whatever field she would have chosen. At the age of 
twenty-one, she was employed as 2 teacher in high school 
at Gary, Indiana, becoming the youngest teacher hired in 
that system. The lure for adventure and greater useful- 
ness of her talent led ber to take up social work in 
Chicago. Trudging up and down the rat infested apart- 
ments on the Southside and facing the appalling lethargy 
on the part of fer race because of lack of opportunities, 
she sought an unexplored field. She first felt that social 
work might expand i into the tangible expressions of econo- 
mic security her group needed. She only tarried in the 
field before going into aviation. 
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The community scorned her for the apparent fatility 
of a woman wasting time in aviation. The more ortho- 
dox people in Chicago thought it sinful, if not insane. 
Willa, the undiscourageable, pursued her lessons with 

ius Coffee, who is onc of two Negroes in the coun- 
try holding civil service credentials in mechamical aviation. 

The white companies evaded the talents of this couple 
and this drew them closer together. They married amd 
began a cooperative business venture in Chicago, which 


today is an aviation company holding its own in the pre- 


paration of pilots and mechanics for the war emergency, 
and for post-war work in the field of aviation. Their 
ing work was responsible to a great degree for 
the C. A. A. government service for men of color. Today 
they hold government contracts to train О, S. pilots, both 
white and black. Their property is spotted with an ar- 
ray of military barracks to house che men who take their 
In order to prove the value of this aviation company, 
they have had to surpass competing white companies, so 
their record shows that the 250 and more pilots which 
they have trained in the past few years have an average 
of higher percentages than pilots from other traming 
schools and that the company boasts of no casualties. 
The Coffees are America’s proof of the value of 
equality of oportmmity. Their aviation school is well 
equipped with materia] and efficient manpower, drawn 
from an element of American citizenry which is forced 
b devclop the best prepared individuals from the least 
quipped opportunities. Smiling Willa Brown handles 
the business of their concern with faultless accuracy, and 
her husband still serves as maintainance man. 
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88/ My Street 


. "ability to get more than menial employment. It was then Dad suggested 
go to see Alderman Earl B. Dickerson. 

Dickerson, now an alert 90-year-old, was then at the height of his po- 
litical career and had just been appointed by President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt to the newly-formed Fair Employment Practice Committee. I 
went down to his office at 3507 South Parkway without an appointment 
late one afternoon and after an hour wait, I was invited into the inner 
office. “What can I do for you, young man?” he said. 

“I would like to be an aviation engineer or mechanic." 

“Have you had any training or experience in either field?" Dickerson 
snapped. 

I described my job experience and told him of my eagerness to have a 
job. 

"Son, your feelings about the subject is not enough. You need training 
or experience, and it is helpful to have both," he said. 

I told Alderman Dickerson about my experience looking for jobs at 
the defense plants while he made some notes. 

“My committee is investigating hundreds of complaints like yours. I 
am going to suggest that in the meantime you go over to the Armour 
Institute at 3300 South Federal Street (formerly Armour Avenue) and 
see if they are offering any aviation programs in which you might en- 
roll," he said. 

Following his suggestion, I went over to the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, which had merged with Lewis Institute the year before, to form 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, but found it did not offer courses in 
aviation defense work. However, a small white-haired gentleman said, “I 
understand there are some being offered at the Wendell Phillips High 
School." 

I went directly to Phillips and enrolled in a four-month, 40-hour-per- 
week, government-sponsored aviation mechanic program. The instructor, 
a very attractive bronze-colored aviatrix named Mrs. Willa Brown, was 
part owner of the Coffey School of Aeronautics, the school that issued 
the completion certificate upon my graduation from the course. 

When I received the aviation mechanic certificate on a Friday after- 
noon, I knew I had my hand on a direct passport into the defense indus- 
try. The thought of becoming a defense worker filled me with so much 
hope that I could not sleep more than two hours per night for the next 
three nights. 

Monday morning I got up and was fully dressed by 3 a.m. In the proc- 
ess of releasing the burglar latch on the front door, I awakened my fa- 
ther, who turned on his bedroom light, looked at the clock and shouted, 
“Boy! ...don't you know it's just five minutes after three?" 

“Yes, бїт!” I answered. 

"Where are you going this early?" he muttered. 

“To get a job. I want to be the first in line at the defense plant em- 
ployment office." 

*Good luck," he said and turned out the light. 

At high noon, my employment world was still dark. The bright rays of 
hope that my aviation mechanic certificate gave me gradually dimmed 
with each job rejection. 

“We ain't hiring no boys today." "We won't need any mechanic train- 
ee for at least nine months." "You are over-qualified for our present 
position opening." “We already got one colored fellow working here as a 
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(Left) Known as the "elder statesman" among civil rights leaders, 
A. Philip Randolph, the master strategist, was for many years the 
head of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and later, also 
served as president of the Negro American Labor Council. Ran- 
dolph was one of the major forces behind the 1963 March On 
Washington. (Right) Chicago Alderman Earl B. Dickerson, after his 


appointment to the Fair Employment Practices Commission in 
1941. 


Willa Brown (right) and Lola Jones standing in front of 
their biplane at Harlem Airport outside Chicago where 
Brown ran an aviation school in the 1930's. 
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26, 1979): Bl. 6. Biographical information on Cornelius Coffey, now 76, 
along with many comments by Coffey, in Washington to be honored at 
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Aviator Cornelius Coffey, 
plaque: 


Chicago Tribune, Wednesday, July 23, 1980 
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77, with his Federal Aviation Administration 
“It's nice to enjoy your flowers while you're still living." 


FAA honors Chicago 


black aviator’s feats 


By Clarence Page 


A HALF CENTURY of aviation 

achievements by Cornelius Coffey, 

one of Chicago's leading black avia- 
tors, was honored Tuesday in cere- 
monies at Midway Airport. 

‘ Coffey, 77, who once operated the 
area's only black-owned flying school, 
received a proclamation from Mayor 
Byrne and a plaque from Wayne J. 
Barlow, regional director of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration. 

The plaque showed in bronze the 
location of the ''Cofey" navigational 
"fix," over Chicago's South Side. The 
fix was renamed for Coffey, although 
the name had to be shortened to fit 
the five-letter designation required by 
regulations. 

“IT'S NICE to enjoy your flowers 


| while you're still living," Coffcy 


joked after receiving his plaque at ! s 
the airport luncheon. ar z 
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Coffey, in his 52d year of flying, 
financed his aviation hobhy in the 
late 1920s by working as a mechanic 
for the post office at night. 

He opened the Coffey School of 
Aeronautics at the now defunct Har- 
lem Airport in the 1930s. The school, 
as part of the federal government's 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
trained dozens of pilots who became 
part of the only all-black aviation 
group in World War II. . 


COFFEY WAS also a barnstortter, 
flying cross-country with à partner, 
Johnny Robinson, who headed Ethio- 
pian Emperor Haile Sclassie’s air 
force before the invasion by Italy. 

Among those who helped honor Cof- 
fey were Jim Tilmon, WMAQ-TV 
weatherman and American Airlines 
pilot. and various black aviators in- 
cluding the Tuskegee Airmen, the 
veterans organization for black World 
War II aviators. 
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Legislator push 


By David Axelrod 


STATE REP. LEE Danlels, who wants 
Atty. Gen. William Scott's job if Scott 15 
forced by law to step down, said Tues- 
day that he will run for the post in 1982 
even if Gov. Thompson does not appoint 
him to fill out Scott's term. 


The 38-year-old Republican from 
Elmhurst has gained the support of sev- 
eral prominent business and labor lead- 
ers and is raising the prospect of a 
bruising primary battle with a Thomp- 
son appointee if he is bypassed for the 
attorney general's post by the governor. 


RTA promises funds 
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Suburban bus firm t 
staff to buy own ins 


By Bill Grady 


A SUBURBAN BUS company has noti- 


fied its employes that it may not be ahle 
to pay the next premium on their group 
life insurance and hospitalization poli- 
cies because of the Regional Transporta- 
tion Authority's continuing cash prob- 
lems, The Tribune has learned. 


The company, West Tawns Bus Co., of 
Oak Park, has suggested that its em- 
plcyes arrange individual life and hospi. 
tal insurance coverage, but an Ith hour 
pledge of cash may have eased the 
crisis temporarily. 


The company has been forced to miss 
a payment to its employe retirement 
fund, and a company official said that 
West Towns will be unable to meet tts 
рауга! Friday unless it gets moncy 
from the RTA. 

Arby Sundstrom, vice president of cp. 
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wants a $25,000 life insurance policy for 
each man, to be paid for by the U. S. 
Treasury. Another crew walked off the 
U. S. Lines! American Traveler with iden- 
tical demands. By week's end two passen- 
ger vessels and four freighters destined for 
evacuation of U. S. refugees from Europe 
were tied up, foundering Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull's plans to speed evacuation 
on American-flag ships. 

Reminding the American Trader's crew 

that Franklin Roosevelt had proclaimed a 
national emergency, tough Captain George 
Fried of the U. S. Bureau of Marine In- 
spection & Navigation had up twelve 
strikers before a board of investigation, 
threatened to revoke their seamen's cer- 
tificates. The C.LO. National Maritime 
Union's hulking President Joe Curran had 
previously ended a similar flareup on two 
other .ships by agreeing to negotiate, 
making the settlements retroactive. He 
first said his union had no hand in last 
week's strikes, later declared: "Our of- 
fer to furnish crews without wages for 
ships carrying refugees free still stands. 
. . . But common humanity compels us 
to make some effort to provide for our 
families before embarking on a voyage 
through submarine and mine-infested wa- 
ters." 
• To other union men it was all very 
interesting: the first tussle between Labor 
and Government over problems raised by 
war abroad. Its outcome might give a clue 
to what Labor can get. or may have to 
take, if the U. S. should go to war. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Squalus Home 

Early one morning last week, 115 days 
after the submarine Squalus sank off the 
New Hampshire coast, salvage boats 
tugged her to drydock at Portsmouth 
Navy Yard. On hand to watch the grim 
job of opening her hatch were her skipper, 
Lieut. Oliver Naquin, and 27 of 32 fellow 
survivors. 

One officer, two civilian observers, 22 
enlisted men were dead below. Most of 
the bodies were found, as expected, in the 
after torpedo room. One of the 26 who 
went down was missing, presumably 
washed overboard while the Squalus was 
being raised and towed. After inspecting 
the chamber, odorous with old death, 
Lieut.-Commander Charles B. Momsen 
said they must have drowned swiftly and 
mercifully, too quickly even to reach for 
the Momsen “escape lungs” which he in- 
vented. Commander Momsen also ob- 
served that the Navy could improve its 
arrangements for salvage after future sub- 
marine disasters, 

Inspection confirmed her commander’s 
theory of how the Squalus was flooded. 
One of her two air-intake valves tested at 
Portsmouth closed in good order. But the 
other stuck, closed only after repeated ef- 
forts, indicating how death had flooded the 
Squalus. 
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Æ School for Willa 


A 100% loss of first-line combat planes 
in the first months of fighting is expected 
by the U. S. Air Corps if ever its new 
armada flies to war.* Such appalling 
losses put a premium upon a vast reserve 
of pilots. Last week the non-military 
Civil Aeronautics Authority took a long 
step to increase that reserve: it certified 
220 U. S. colleges and universities for par- 
ticipation in its pilot-training program, 
prepared to name still more to share 
$5,675,000 voted by Congress for school- 
ing 11,000 new fliers this year. 

C. A. A. trainees are all civilians, most 
are collegians. They will be taught to fly 


Bernard Hoffman 
LUNCH-AVIATRICE BROWN 
Will train fighters? 


by commercial air schools, at a cost to the 
U. S. of $290 to $310 per student. When 
they graduate, they will be far from quali- 
fied as military pilots, but most of them 
should rate private pilots’ licenses (allow- 
ing them to fly themselves and passengers 
for fun, do no flying for hire). But 
C. A. As fledglings, with the rudiments 
of flying will be far better material for 
the Army and Navy air corps than total 
greenhorns. 

One civilian flier who was highly pleased 
by C. A. A.’s announcement last week was 
a cream-&-coffee-skinned Negress of 29. 
There is small chance that Willa Beatrice 
Brown will ever fly for the Army or Navy, 
but as Secretary of the National (Negro) 
Airmen’s Association and one of the few 
Negro aviatrices holding a limited com- 
mercial license, she has labored mightily 
to whip up interest in flying among Ne- 
groes, get them a share in C. A. A.’s train- 
ing program. She runs Brown’s Lunch 
Room at Harlem Airport near Chicago, is 
partner in a flying service there. White 
ж “First-line” planes would be only a small 
proportion of the total on hand in wartime. The 
rest would be in reserve, to replace losses. 
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people are sometimes surprised when thev 
find her piloting them on pleasure hops 
($1 for 10 minutes). She hopes to get an 
instructor's rating in the spring. teach tly- 
ing at some Negro school certified bv 
C. A. A. 

Last week C. A. A. certified two Negro 
schools: West Virginia State College a 
Institute, W. Va.. whose President John 
Warren Davis lobbied in Washington for 
inclusion of Negroes in the program; and 
North Carolina's Agricultural & Technical 
College at Greensboro. If their students 
do as well in flying school as did 330 
whites at 13 colleges which participated in 
experimental training classes last spring 
better than 9567. will be licensed, and 
Willa Brown's National Airmen' s Associa- 
tion should grow apace. Of the 62.200 
pilots (including students) now licensed bv 
C. A. A. only 130 are Negroes. 


WOMEN 


Sneers for Snoods 

Since Irene Castle bobbed her hair in 
1913, since U. S. women invaded barber 
shops and the permanent wave went in^ 
mass production, hairdressing has been а 
tea-pot-stormy industry. 

While husbands jeered, hairdressers 
purred and hat-designers hovered. most 
U.S. women whorled when whorls were det- 
initely the thing, went closely bobbed with 
shaven necks when that was decreed, had 
their ears hidden one year, naked the next. 

The last major fashion edict—that hair 
simply must be upswept—overcame the 
temporary setback to the hairdressing art 
caused by the wide acceptance of the me- 
dieval page-boy bob, a hair fashion tha: 
needed slight and infrequent attention.* 

But last season Paris turned to the 
Renaissance, resurrected for hats the 
snood worn by Beatrice d'Este. It caught 
on, and the Paris openings last month 
brought worse news to hairdressers. The 
simple snood—which caught back hair in 
a mesh bag—had been developed into 
what was called “back interest." The 1939 
snood, balancing front-tipped hats. almost 
completely encased the hair in fabric— 
jersey, velvet, grosgrain—nullifying the 
hairdressers’ art. 

U. S. hairdressers were hopping mad. 
When Mab Wilson, beauty editor of 
Vogue, addressed the New York State 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ conven- 
tion last week on coiffure trends, her 
audience was fit to be tied. Miss Wilson 
actually appeared in a vivid green pillbox 
hat, her hair lushly snooded. 

Honorary President Emile Martin 
glared at Miss Wilson’s snood and leaped 
to his feet after her talk to present a reso- 
lution damning snoods. Even the fluttered! 
Miss Wilson voted aye. But some ob- 
servers felt the hairdressers had reaped 
the whorlwind they had sown. 

ж In 1938, hairdressers hissed Greta Garbo lor 
maintaining the overlong bob that is her trade- 
mark. 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL ANNEX, MPs 


Mn of tHe Corner 
Stone of the P. Schools’ 
Memorial Auditorium 


Did you witness the laying cf 
the corner stone of the Public 
Schools’ Memorial Auditorium? J 
am very: sorry if you did not, for 
I can truly say that there are 
some things in life I have missed 
of joy and hardship too: but glad 
am I that | did not miss seeing 
the corner stone of this auditor- 
ium laid . The ceremony was 
simple, free from ostentation in 
any form. and very impr-scive. 
With the exception of Mr. Farrell, 
president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who was the 
guest of honor, and Mr. Wilder- 
muth, the architect, all the parti. 
eipants were children. 


The program began with an ov- 
erture by the Emerson and Froe- 
bel bands under the direction of 
Mr. Warren. This was followed 
hy an announcement of the pur- 
pose of the ceremony by Jack 
Keener, who then read the invo- 
cation written by James Herbert- 
son of the Church School. Jack 
Keener next introduced Mr. Far- 
rell. who responded with a short 
talk. He complimented the girls 
and boys on their project, and in- 
spired them with an account of 
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his, education; for he stopped 
school at fifteen E. went to work 


girls were | р 


was а very. b 
ceremony.” APT С 

youthful faces and heard ; their 
hopes expressed concerning’ Gary, 
the use of the auditorium, the re- 
sponsibility of the citizens one to 
the other I regreted that those lof- 
ty sentiments were not the guid- 
ing factors in developing this fair 
city. 

The following articles were 
placed in the casket together with 
the name of the school contribut- 
ing same, and of the student rep- 
resenting the school: a gentian, a 
school letter head. a record of the 
buying of the lots by the children, 
a copy of the ceremony, names of 
the Gold Star Boys. news of the 
day, a key, a picture of Judge 
Elbert Н. Gary, a picture of Dr. 
William A. Wirt, news of Gary at 
a glance, a bottle of Lake water, 
a scrub oak leaf, a list of schools, 
a bottle of sand, a box of the 
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5. pray.” 
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present day coins, а copy of the 


310, bonds, a piece of steel, a small Bi- 


ble, a flag, and a copy of the invo- 
cation. 


volit The pupils all spoke well, but I 


was particularly proud of our own 
representative, Charles Ellis, who 
so effectively discussed his memor- 
ial before he placed it in the cas- 
ket. In a distinct voice, as he held 
the bottle of sand in his hand, he 
said, “If all the ss' for which Gary 
is noted were summoned here tc- 
day, you might find stee? mention- 
ed as the :nost important and 
schcols as famous far алтау. but 
there is one's that was here ^efore 
these. That symbol { bear today. 


.it is sand. Though upon this Gary 


is builded, may she live forever, we 


^ 
pt 


S is for. sand. 
Our со contribution is land. 
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This опе will be grand. 
N is for narrative, 

That the corner stone ^is 
D is for deposit, 

For here is where this goes. 


As he finished the last line he 
deposited the bottle of sand in the 
bronze casket and returned to his 
seat having with great credit per- 
formed his part. 


After the casket was sealed, the 
trowel was presented to Ilio La- 
gura by the architect, Joe H. Wild- 
ermuth, who gave instruction to 
the committee, 


Wesiey Johnson made the re- 
sponse, the corner stone was laid. 
Layton Fisher read “The Buiid- 
ers.” and the chorus sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Not ev- 
en the rain marred this beautifu! 
ceremony, for it was carried 
through from beginning to end 
without a pause. 
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The Value of a 


School Newspaper 
By Essie Adkins 


This school newspaper, "The 
Annex News," is a publication 1s- 
sued for the general circulation 
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of news in connection with the 
school and will serve as a bond of 
union between it and the com- 
munity. Such a paper is an effec- 
tive medium of school publicity. 
Like every business, it must tell 
of itself and let the public know 
some of the things that occur 
within. 

When we publish a school news- 
paper, the students have a chance 
to engage in activities worthwhile. 
It inspires them to do greater 
things, it prepares them for life 
situations, and it supplies a real 
motive for their writing. A stu- 
dent has a greater inspiration 
when he begins writing an article 
and knows it is going to be read 
by the public. 

These boys and girls learn early 
that very important lesson that 
worthwhile projects are put over 
through cooperation or working 
together. The paper is not pro- 
duced by an individual, but by a 
group of students. They put their 
thoughts together, plan, compose, 
and organize material. This meth- 
od of cooperation deve'ops the pu- 
pils and helps them to know the 
value and result of union. Is any 


. lesson more important when one 


gets out into the world? 

What could be more effective 
from the standpoint of teaching 
English than this type of work? 
A pupil will get together his think- 
ing faculties and put forth a 
greater effort to collect material, 
to organize it, to stick to the 
point, to. use correct grammatical 
constructions in sentences, and to 
discriminate in the choice of words 
when he is writing for a column. 
He even works harder than he 
does on a final examination. 

There are journalistic and liter- 
ary talents among the students 
which will be developed through 
the school newspaper. Thev. fo-tv- 
nately, will be encouraged in self 
expression and will be better pre- 
pared to express opinions concerr- 
propositions. Furthermore, these 
young people will be stimulated 
in the habit 5f reading and writ- 
ing nice, clean articles and hum- 
erous jokes which will appear in 
these columns from time to time. 

Our newspaper will strengthen 
the union between the school and 
home by bringing into the һопе 
current events of the schcol, and 
enabling the parents to better ap- 
preciate the efforts of the school. 


Satı гау, October 15th 


The knowledge of these facts cs- 
tablishes sympathy between par- 
ents.and teachers and makes-ieasv 
cooperation between the schocl 
and the community. 

With your sympathetic coopera- 
tion, parents and friends, this 
venture into the field of journal- 
ism will be a great successs not 
only from our point of view but 
from yours. Our purpose is to 
serve. 


Three of Stolen Band 
Instruments 
Recovered 


Our readers already know of the 
theft of a half dozen wind instru- 
ments belonging to the Roosevelt 
Annex Band from the portable 
building where these insiruments 
were kept during the week-end 
following the opening of schoo! 
this fall. It was an extremeiv 
disgusting occurrence. The princi- 
pal, faculty and pupils, with the 
loyal and generous support of our 
Negro community and other 
friends, had worked with great de- 
votion to raise the funds neces- 
sary to buy those instruments: 
and in the short space of two 
years our energetic and eff cient 
bandmaster, Mr. Roesler. had de- 
veloped a band of Negro boys of 
which the community was jusily 
proud. 

We are glad to state. however, 
that the sympathy of our friends 
was never more keenly shown 
than in the righteous indigna'ion 
which all felt over the shocking 
misdeed. On behalf of the schcol 
we wish especially to commend the 
zeal shown by Mr. Julius Reese. a 
well known member of the facul- 
ty, and the boys of his Square 
Dea! Club, two of whom, Robert 
James and Joseph Jackson, fur- 
nished information leading to the 
arrest of the offender. We also 
take this opportunity to thank 
heartily Messrs. John H. Boone 
and Clarence Talbert. employees 
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SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


Negro Choir Sings Spirit- 
uals and Negro Minister 
Preaches to White 
Conference. 


Those who were present at the 
City M. E. Church on Thursday 
evening, September 29:h, are not 
likely soon to forget the occasion. 
It was "Negro Night" on the pro- 
gram of the great white Methodist 
Episcopal Conference which met 
in Gary during that week. and 
Afric’s sons and daughters wer: 
invited to bring their gifts- -—the 
frankincers? with the myrrh—to 
lay upon the altar of the universal 
fatherhood of God and the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man. But sel- 
dom in many blue moons do we 
get to see the Negro, in such pres- 
ence, in the role of prophet and 
inspired revealer of the truths of 
life; and he responded splendidly 
to the rare occasion. First there 
were groups of spirituals, those 
"little sad songs" as the ereat 
Emancipator would Coubtless have 
called them, had they gained ar- 
tistic currency during his lifetime, 
ably interpreted hv a well-tra‘ne | 
choir of forty-five Negro voices, 
including our own Mr. Duncan, 
under the direction of our esteern- 
ed fellow townsnian. Dr. V. M. 
Marshall. 

With these Negro spirituals 
forming an appropriate setting 
followed the main item of the eve- 
ning's prcgram- *ne sermon by 
Dr. Charles A. Tindiev, eloquent 
Negro divine of Philadelphia. on 
the text, "That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh. and that which 


is born of the =. ts spirit.” As 
ə Negro pulpe r. De Tindley i5 
MP generis, the ven ntiv revised 
honor roll of Mr. = i. Mencken 
notwithstanding. Te secret of 


his power. however. is not the 
profundity of his :hought. neither 
is it the elegance: of his diction. 
the wealth of his iearning, or the 
breadth of his suiture. It lies. 


first. in his naivete, in the child- 
like simplicity of his faith in the 
“old-time religion.” against which 
the gates of Atheism. Modernism, 
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and the extreme schools of Science 
are powerless to prevail. Add to 
these his frequent apostrophes to 
animate and inanimate nature and 
the quaint monologues in which 
he converses with ocean and river, 
air, earth and skies. after the man- 
ner of the fairy tales: the mystic 
kinship he feels with them all (a 
well-nigh unused chord in pulpit 
oratory since the days of Francis 
of Assizi): the bold metaphors a 
la Luther and the numerous Hom- 
eric similes redolent of the pine 
woods and the farm with the sub- 
tle essence əf the Kafir kraal 
whence his fathers came pervad- 
ing the whole—put all these to 
gether. and you have some idea of 
the majestic. genuinely Negro 
folk-eloquence of Charles Tindley. 


F. M. F. 


News From the 
Science Department 


Poisonous Plants 


— 


In the Science Class 31, of the 
East Roosevelt Annex School, we 
have teen studying fall flowering 
plants. We have been making a 
specia! study. however, of poison- 
ous njants 

Ae believe that in order to be 
good citizens we should be good 
students of Nature. 


Nature study teaches us the 
things that are helpful and the 
things that are harmful. It teach- 
es us how to destroy the things 
that are harmful. Therefore since 
we want to be good citizens, we 
want to know the poisonous 
plants so that we may avoid *hem. 


The best way to know the poi- 
sonus plants is to: 


1. Read good books that have 
Deen written by people who have 
made a special study of poisonous 
plants. We call these people au- 
thorities. 


2. Go with vour teacher, or some 
person who knows these poison- 
ous, into God's school of nature, 
the great out-of-doors, and look 
for these poisonous plants. Then 
you will learn to know them hy 
sight. 
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_ 3. Find out, by reading or ask- 
ing your teacher, how to cure 
these poisons. 


4. Find out how to get rid of the 
poisons. 


We have studied the following 
poisonous plants: Poison Ivy, Poi- 
son Sumac. Black Nightshade, Jim- 
son Weed. Bittersweet and Poison 
Hemlock. 


We shall continue with the 
poisonous plants until Friday. 
The study of poisonous plants 
will be concluded with an audi- 
torium program on Oct. 25th. 


Our next science article will be 
on "The Sand Dunes.” 


James Pryor, Science Rep, 


Saturday School 


By Cleatis Hayes 


Saturday School is scheduled to 
begin on October 22, 1927. Ses- 
sions commence at 8:15 and close 
at 11:15. Work will be offered in 
all departments. A special fea- 
ture wil be the auditorium club 
work which was given for the 
first time last vear. Principal 
Standley hopes that it will be pos- 
sible this year to offer courses in 
typewriting and sewing, Coach 
Wm. Lane and other: from the 
physical training department will 
be on hand all dav Saturday. 

The regulations regarding cred- 
it for work done in Saturday 
School are the same as last year: 
that is, pupils will be able to make 
up back work: weak pupils will 
have a chance to get on their feet; 
the more advanced pupils in the 
various classes will he given oppor- 
tunity to do research work. 


Night School 


The night school program is 
now in full operation. Classes 
meet on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings from 5 to 9 o'clock. There 
are courses In typewriting, 
sewing, art, and academie subjects 
under the following teachers: Miss 
Brown, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Brewer 
and Miss Bryant. 

An auditorium program is giv- 
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. Tuesday evening at 7 
by the children of the 
о! under the direction of Mrs. 
4y. auditorium instructor. Ore 
of the most popular courses th!s 
vear is a course in domestic art 
and home decoration. given Бу 
Mrz Brewer. A good many ladies 
of the faculty have enrolied for 
this course. 
A Halloween Carnival will be 
given at Roosevelt Annex School 
October 20-27-28, by the teachers 
and pupils of the school. Further 
information wil be found «‹ѕе- 
where in this issue. 


News From the 
Latin Department 


By Leslie Williams. 31. 

Miss Alma Tice of the 10:15 
Latın class has left the cit" and 
gone to live in Chicago. Her going 
has been keenly felt, as she was 
liked by everyone. 

The following pupils scored 
above 90 in the first monthly test 
in Latin: Clotine Sloan, Alphonso 
Lovelace, Cleatis Hayes and Cor- 
inne Washington from the 9:15 
class; Glodine Blackman. Arvis 
Smock. and Esse Adkins from the 
10:15 class. 

The 9:15 class is a bunch of Lat- 
in "go-getters": the other group 
has Latin knowledge hidden some- 
where. knowledge that we trust 
will "ou: т” the near future. In 
each section fie ae pueros ducunt. 

There will be Latin stories by 
some. of the pupils in our next is- 
sue. Look out for them. 


ATHLETICS 

Coach Lane has not appointed 
captains for teams. neither has he 
organized any teams for the com- 
ing basketbail season. There is 
plenty of material from which ta 
choose. Some of the bovs were 
stars jast year. The boys are prac- 
ticing hard for the coming sea- 
son. Coach expects to plav games 
with Wendell Phillips. Evansville, 
Indianapolis and other places. 

Some of the boys have been in- 
quiring whether we are going 10 
have a football team this year. We 
are sorry to sav that we are rot. 
Next vear we hope to have a foot- 
ball team which will be equai to 
the best in town. 

Wm. Wilson, 


English Department 
By Symantha Hill, ^30 


The freshman class is studvirg 
restrictive and  non-restrictive 
clauses and phrases. The class 
was asked to pass to the board. 
This they did. Mrs. Duncan asked 
them to write their names on the 
board and one boy who's very 
smort wrote his name "Restric- 
tive Sollie.” 


Classes 21, 22, 23, and ?4 are 
planning to zive a Halloween par- 
ty on the 31st of this month to 
motivate an October composition 
project. 


Classes 19 and 20 are making 
booklets of the poems they usd 
for their Auditorium program on 
Riley Day. 


News From the 
Science Department 
By Clotine Sloan, 30 


> Class 36 

During the absence of Miss Dif- 
fay, Miss Inez Mason taught the 
classes in Social Science. 


Class 37 


We enjoved listening to Mr. 
MacFarlane, w ho lectured on 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, the great 
Haytian statesman. There were 
several compositions written on 
this topic. 


Class 38 
The Social Science department 
is making a Survey of the Feudal 
Period in English Bistory, This 
period of English life is being 
compared with that of slavery in 


American Colonies Many worth- 
while topics were discussed, 


These reports were given bv the 
following student reporters : 
Class 36. Miss Hilda Stevenson, 
Class 37. Miss Willa Ann Hibbler 
Ciass 37, Miss Ruth Wilson. 
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Extension Courses at 
Roosevelt Annex 


In last week's issue of th Ohi 
cago Defender" we rem o the 
ind down of an e n 
s noo! for Negro adul: 

New York ‘itv owin. 
sitendance, We tru 
that our Negro citizens 1 Gory 
wil take advantage of the liil. 
ties offered by the sehoo: су lu 
mmprove their education hy сї! - 
ing our night school classes this 
winter. Ful! informato» with r- 
gard to these courses will ke found 
in another colunn of this issue. 
An excellent course is being given 
at Roosevelt Annex on Tues tar 
and Thursdav evenings by Mrs, 
Inez Lrewer. head of the art łe- 
hn rt Mes Brewer nee. no 
Production to this community es 
i hostruetor. Her talent acd 
ону recognized and ap- 
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piis 
Prine:pal Standley is particul- 
any anxious to have as many par- 
ents as possible take advantage of 
these courses, Not only will they 
he able to develop information ard 
skill, hut thev will also be able to 
act gs chapenones and escorts for 
day school pupils who have aiso en- 
rolied in the evening school, 


From Commercial Dept. 
Dy Stancil L. Ward, "31 


, Roosevelt Annex has enriched 
Its curriculum this year оу the 
addition of a commercial depart- 
ment. At present typ writing is 
the only course being given in this 
department, ^ut it is expected that 
Bcokkeeping, Shorthand. and Com- 
mercial Arithmetie will be added 
soon. 

The typewriting course is ^n 
elective subject for groups 35. 36. 
Ат and 38. Classes meet during 
the sixth. seventh and eighth pər- 
lods. 

From the enthusiastic wav in 
which the pupils go about their 
typewriting, Miss Willa Brown, 
our instructor expects to turn ont 
some real typists from Roosevc!t 
in the near future. In each sec- 
tion there are ahout as many virl: 
as bovs, 


Saturda: 
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Tuskegee Airmen, Incorporated 


RESOLUTION 
CHICAGO "DODO" CHAPTER 
TUSKEGEE AIRMEN, INC. 


WHEREAS, Willa C. Brown Chappell, born in 1906 in Glasgow, 
Kentucky, died on July 18, 1992 in Chicago, Illinois, and 


WHEREAS, Willa C. Brown Chappell was a pioneer Black Aviator 
who studied airplane mechanics at the Aeronautical University of Chicago in 
1934 and earned her pilots certificate and a limited commercial license in 
1939 at Harlem Airport, and 


WHEREAS, she became a part owner and operator of the Coffey 
School of Aeronautics and headed the Civilian Pilot Training Program which 
trained and recruited Black combat pilots and flight instructors for the 
United States Army Air Corps, and 


WHEREAS, many of Black airmen who were influenced by and 
trained under the direction of Willa C. Brown Chappell are now members of 
the Chicago "DODO" Chapter of the Tuskegee Airmen, Inc. 


Now THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chicago "DODO" 
Chapter of Tuskegee Airmen, Inc. do mourn the loss of 'this outstanding 
aviation role model and leader, do extend to her family and friends in 
Chicago and throughout this Nation, sincere condolences and sympathetic 
concern, and do revere her memory forever, 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the family of Willa C. Brown Chappell and that a copy be sent to the 
Tuskegee Airmen Historical Museum in Detroit, Michigan. 


In Witness Thereto I Have Hereunto Set My Hand 
This 23rd Day Of July One Thousand Nine 
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President 
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secretary (J 


Established 1972 
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ANNEX CLUB NEWS 


BOOK LOVERS' PARTY 


Marie Bean 


The annual Christmas party of 
the Book Lover Club was held in 
the beautiful home of Miss Lucille 
Cavitt at 2337 Adams street, Tues- 
day afternoon, December twenty- 
seventh, from three-thirty until 
six-thirty o'clock. Even the day 
favored the hostesses. for the 
weather was delightful and the 
guests and hostesses in holiday at- 
tire were all present to enjoy the 
games and songs as well as the de- 
licious refreshments. The Christ- 
mas colors were used in the decor- 
ations in the living room, in the 
napkins and even in the refresh- 
ments. The dainty grapefruit 
baskets, which held a delicious 
fruit salad were decorated with a 
spray of holly on the handle, and 
even the butter wafers had a pret- 
ty red cherry in the center. We 
had such a delightful time that 
we wanted to have another party 
during the holidays so we planned 
a Kodak Party at Miller for the 
following Tuesday. The weather 
was so severe, however, that we 
did not go on tha: trip. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


By Stancil L. Ward 


Miss Willa Brown. the tvpewrit- 
ing instructor. gave another speed 
test on Jan. 11. The results show 
considerable improvement over the 
returns of the last test. 


Students who received an "A" 
for the month of December are: 
Arnold Dobbins. Wa An: Hibo- 
ler. Wiliam Harerove, Ciemett 
Lloyd, Everett Palmer. Cathervn 
Barnes. Glodine Blackman. Esther 
Gould. Etta Miles. Roberta Mus- 
grove, Elmer Crump. John Court- 
nev. Archie Galloway. Donald Hen- 
derson, Glen McAdoo, Henry Ben- 
nett, Robert Birdsong, Stancil 
Word, Susie Ammons. Flossie 
Brooks. Marie Hill, Sallie Preston, 
Elsie Rodgers, Gladys Hughes. 
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ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


ENGLISH NOTES 


Dy Symantha Hil! 

A diagnosis of the results of the 
Pressey Tests in English Compo- 
sition revealed both the strength 
and weakness of the children in 
capitalization, punctuation, and 
sentence structure. 


Medians for English tests given 
in Grades 7A-10B: 
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TA Nation Wide 18.8 10.4 12 
Roos. Annex 19 (6 М4 
SP Nation Wide 20.6 12.4 14.6 
Rcos. Annex 21 11 14.5 


84 Nation Wide 206 124 146 
Rsos. Annex 22 12.5 16 


OB Nation Wide 21.5 14 16.5 
loos Annex 19.5 14 17 


9X, Nadie Wade $3173: $14 16.5 
lane 22" 19" 20) 


Tul uon Wie 2298 17:3. 19 
Roos Annex 23.5 165 17 

In each of the tests underscored, 
the median scores made by the 
Roosevelt Annex pupils were above 
the nationwide medians. 

These tests showed that the 7A 
and 8B grades were below stand- 
ard in punctuation. and the 9B 
is below in capitalization. 

The present English outline 
does not require that grammar be 
taught in the 10B grade, but as a 
result of these tests t'— toc. will 
receive instruction and drill in 
erammar in the future. 

When similar tests are given in 
the spring to indicate the improve- 
ment that the pupils have made, 
we hope not only to surpass the 
nation-wide medians but to help 
raise the Gary medians. 

The final examinations in com- 
position were given Thursday, Jan- 
uary the nineteenth. Finals in 
grammar and language usage will 
be given January the twenty- 
sixth. 
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NEWS FROM THE ANNEX 
BAND 


By Calhoun Roberts 


The time for the Annex Band's 
Annual Concert is approaching 
and we want to ask patrons and 
friends to keep the event in mind. 
The leaders and members of the @ 


band are making great efforts to 8 


insure success. The program will $ 
consist of about ten numbers, ard $ 
we promise you in advance that } 


this will be the best concert ever @ 
given by the band. The boys wil! 
be there in their horizon blue uni- B 


forms to render overtures, march- 
es, novelties and popular numbers. 

This year the Annex Band wi & 
compete in the Lake County Ban.’ Ё 
Contest which is expected to como 
off some time in April Director 


Roesler reports excellent progress Bi 


on the contest pieces to date, and 
feels confident that the band will 
make a fine showing in playing as 
well as in appearance. The band 
wil! play two numbers in the con- 
test: an overture, “The Harmony 
Queen" by Coate, and a march, 


р "The Scout", by Noel. 


Ukeleles at the Risto Music 
House, 1446 Broads 


ECHOES FROM THE GIRLS’ 
GYM 


By Clecda Lackey 


The high school girls of the 8:15 
period have organized iive prelim- 
inary basketball teams in order to 
get individual instruction in bas- 
ketball We hope to draw from 
this group a traveling team to go 
to different cities and play under 
Mrs. Hubbard's supervision. 

The girls of class 27, one of the 
opportunity classes. have begun to 
learn éaptain ball They made a 
very good showing last week in 
their practice work. 

The high school girls of the 3:15 
period are playing both basketball 
and captain ball  Glodine Dlack- 
man and Catheryn Barnes have 
each a splendid basketball team. 

Fredonia Hilliard is a new pupil 
in the 3:15 class. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT 


The “Gary Wonders”, Coach 
Lane's famous basketball prodi- 
gies, will end their home schedule 
on January 26, when they have 
their final clash with the Froebel 
Alumni. Their road trips will 
start on the 28th inst., when they 
meet the Fort Wayne "BIG FIVE" 
in Fort Wayne. On the day fol- 
lowing they go to Muncie to play 
the "MUNCIE MONARCHS." The 
week end following they journey 
to Terre Haute and engage the 
"Normalites" in an encounter on 
February 4. 


A group of teachers, most of 
whom hail from Terre Haute, are 
organizing a Boosters' Party to ac- 
company the "Wonders" to Terre 
Haute for the game there on Feb- 
ruary 4. They have chartered a 
bus which will leave Gary Satur- 
day morning, February 4, and re- 
turn February 5. The following 
teachers have already reserved 
seats: Mesdames Smith, Wallace, 
Semmes; the Misses Washington, 
Holland, Porter, Whitaker. Mur- 
phy, Williams, Blanford, Dennis. 
Buckner, Brown and Bryant; and 
Messrs. James Rickman and Nel- 
son Woodley. 


WEST ROOSEVELT ANNEX 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


The Pupil Programs being pre- 
sented in our Auditorium occas- 
іопаПу are gaining in popularity. 
Recently little Myrtle Pendleton, 
1A, directed a most interesting 
program, "A Day at School." 


If any one doubts the benefits 
derived from Auditorium pro- 
grams they should have been there 
to see Myrtle’s program. 


CLASS 12—WEST ANNEX 


In our Art class, we have learn- 
ed how the foreign people dress. 
We made German, French, Dutch, 
Chinese and Japanese dolls. put- 
ting cn their native costumes. 


voz. £ es d. 
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CLASS 14 


In our Art class. we studied cos- 
tumes design. We learned how 
different nations dressed. We 
drew dolls and put dresses on 
them to represent the different na- 
tions. We also made American 
costumes. We made Indian, Pil- 
grim and Colonial costumes. Af- 
terwards we learned how to dress 
ourselves to look well. We dressed 
our dolls in school clothes which we 
would like to wear. Miss Wash- 
ington, our teacher. showed us 
many pictures of foreign people. 

—General Johnson, Reporter 


PRIMARY AUDITORIUM 
(West Annex) 


The Church School class under 
the supervision of M ss Mary E. 
Abernethy presented in the audi- 
torium a beautiful Christmas play 
entitled "Why Violets Have Gol- 
den Hearts." 


The "Christmas Carols". the 
“Shepherds Keeping Watch.” and 
“The Pilgrimage of the Wise Men” 
contributed greatly to the solem- 
nity of this excellent program. 


THE CAFETERIA 


By Gladys Hughes 


The various classes have been 


studying meal planning and have . 


learned many interesting things. 
They have learned. for example. 
that in order to plan a well bal- 
anced menu, it is necessary to 
know the needs of the body and to 
see that the diet as served meets 
these requirements. The essen- 
tials are (1) sufficient calories, (2) 
adequate protein, (3)  minerais, 
(4) vitamins, (5) bulk. 

With these facts in mind the 
girls of the 2:15 class have plan- 
ned the following breakfast me- 
nus: (1) stewed prunes, cream of 
wheat with milk, toast, butter, 
cocoa (Flossine Russell); (2) corn 
flakes and bananas, eggs and toast, 
cocoa, (Lois Hendricks); (3) sliced 
oranges with shredded wheat, 
toast and eggs. cocoa. (Ida Jones): 


ee арга 
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(4) sliced bananas with milk. oat- 
meal, cocoa and toast, (Gladys 
Hughes); bacon and eggs. oatmeal, 
toast and cocoa (Sadie Hanks). . 


KINDERGARTEN NEWS 


On the afternoon of December 
twenty-third the morning and af. 
ternoon kindergartens held their 
Christmas party together. The 
decorations for the party were 
planned and made by the children. 
The afternoon was very pleasant- 
ly spent playing games and stor- 
ies. At the close gifts that the 
children had made for their par- 
ents were distributed and ice 
cream and cake served. Ethel. 
belle Hawkins and Alma Catherine 
Jewell were waitresses. After the 
children were served they took a 
serving along with a Christmas 
Calendar to each teacher in the 
building. 

We are very glad to welcome 
hack to the kindergarten so many 
children who have been out sick 
with the whooping „cough. We 
hope that all the children will come 
to school every day as we are 
working hard on our pre-primer 
work and those who miss will be 
behind. s 

The Kindergarten was surpris- 
ed in December with a set of Pat- 
ty Hill Blocks. We are glad to 
have these nice large blocks and 
wish to thank the school officials 
for them. We are now working on 
a doll house project with them. 


Have music with you all of the 
time. Portables at the Rialto, 
1446 Broadway 

SATURDAY SCHOOL 


LOOSE LEAF HISTORY CLUB 


The Loose Leaf History Club 
met on Saturday, Jan. 14, and be- 
gan hunting up the material for 
the life of Frederick Douglass. The 
Club has finished seven stories to 


' date, not a small beginning for a 


book. Anyone can join the club. 
Come and add a chapter. 

The Loose Leaf History Club will 
give the story of Frederick Doug- 
lass in the "Annex News”, Feb- 
ruary issue. Watch for it. 
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TYPEWRITING DEPARTMENT 


By Stancil L. Ward 


The typewriting classes seem 
more interested in their work 
than ever, due to the fact that 
they realize they will have to work 
instead of play 1n order to re- 
ceive а passing grade. 

The following pupils received an 
“А” for the month of November: 
Arnold Dobbins, Clemett Lloyd, 
Katheryn Barnes, Glodine Black- 
man, Mattie Calloway, Birda Dun- 
gy, Esther Gould, Willa Ann Hib- 
nier, Etta Miles, Roberta Mus- 
grove, Elmer Crump, John Court- 
ney, Donald Henderson, Glen Mc- 
Adoo. Willie Palmer, .Leslie Wil- 
jams, Robert Birdsong, Stancil L. 
Ward. Flossie Brooks, and Luther 
heaton. 

The students who received an 
"A" in tvpewriting are allowed to 
jul: the Typewriting Club. Апу 
stuuent.who makes below an “A” 
ortelts his, membership in the 
ciub and must stay out until he 
can make the standard mark 
again. The club at the present has 
twenty members. There are one- 
hundred twenty students enrolled, 
and the fact that twenty out the 
one hundred twenty made an “А” 
in their work shows that the stu- 
dents are very interested in their 
work. 

The Club А а к ДИ a sec- 
retary, and a treasurer.’ Stancil 
L. Ward is the president, Esther 
Gould, secretary, and us Miles, 
treasurer. 


The benefit of the club lies in 
making the pupils more interested 
in their work, and so far it has 

very .successful. 

Miss Brown teaches every other 
Saturday. Those students who are 
already taking tvping and want to 
improve their work are given first 
choice. The classes are usually 
well filled and pupils should come 
early in order to get in. 


Night School classes are gradu- 
ally increasing in number. Only 
adults attend night sessions and 
Miss Brown thinks she will be able 
to turn out some expert typists 
among that group. Tuesday and 
Thursday nights are the regular 
evenings for night classes and any 
one over sixteén and not attending 
day schcol may enter. The work 
is very interesting. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


By Berneeze Ward 


, 


“It is very good indeed, 
When the nights are dark and 
cold 
Near the friendly hearth to read 
Tales of ghosts and buried gold." 
— Alfred Noyes 


t is with great pieasure we 
learn that Mis: Jane Leeke, Froe- 
bel School. an 11- student. won 
one of the first prizes in the con- 
test conducted by the Gary Pub- 
lic Library during Cniidren's Book 
Week. Miss Leeke reviewed the 
“Story of Mankind,” by Van Loon. 
She received first prize in group 
VIII which consisted of grades 10, 


JB diga The prizes award- 
ed at the багу Pubie Library, 
Friday evening. December 9, at 
T30 ре. 

We want to cal vour attention 
to two attractive beos ists posted 
on the bueus рага. One list 
consists oi : ouk: ior hoys who like 


to make and do things. the other 
for boys whe like adventure. The 
library aiso has two new filing 
cases added to it» equipment. 


Mr. Hamilton, Liprarian of Gary 
Public Library an: Mrs. Helene 
Clark of the [Indiana Library Com- 
mission visited the library last 
week. Miss Clark is making a 
survey of the Library work in 
schools. 


Mr. MacFarlane told the boys of 
classes 33. 35 and 37 the story of 
Silas Marner by George Eliot last 
week. The story seemed to stimu- 
late the boys’ interest in good 
books. 


The honor rol] classes for No- 
vember were 30 and 32. girls. To 
get on the honor roll one must not 
only keep quiet: one must select 
his reading material quickly and 
voluntarily and settle down to 
work. and be courteous to his class 
mates. 


The new magazines will be ar- 
riving shortlv so as to start with 


the January issues. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPT. 


By Clotine Sloan 


The Sophomore ciass took a test 
a few days ago on tne Reforma- 
tion Period in Engiand. The 
grades were almost all "A's". Spec- 
in. ugass were assigned the pu- 
рик v report to the class on in the 
near Duture—Ruth Wilson. 

(>. -A has been studying in- 
surance. printing. business, real 
estate and advertising. АП seem 
lo navé enjoyed these topics. 

—Willia Ann Hibbler. 


The 9-B class is studying about 
the Greeks. Special attention has 
bee: riven to Plato, Socrates, Per- 
icles. and Alexander the Great. 
They are to begin the Greco-Orien- 
tal chapter this week.— Hilda 
Stevenson. 


Вари Bailey, an eighth grade 
student. recently made some splen- 
did reiief maps of the United 
States which are on display in the 
Social Science classroom. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


JOHNNIE APPLESEED 


(Continued from last issue) 


One of the most interesting 
characters of pioneer days was 
Johnnie Appleseed, well known to 
tradition and history in the Middle 


.West. and once characterized by 


John Sherman as one of the most 
striking figures this republic has 
produced. That his fame and his 
good works may not be forgotten 


‘by future generations, the cham- 


ber of commerce of For. Wayne 
has instructed a committee to lo- 
cate and mark his grave with suit- 
able memorial so that it mav be 
pointed out to the public as the 
resting place of a unique western 
pioneer. 

Most of the knowledge of John- 
nie Appleseed rests on tradition. 
It is known that he was born in 
Springfield. Massachusetts. in 


1775, and it is said that he left his 
native state and wandered out in- 
to the wilderness because of dis- 
appointment in love. 


He was in 
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March 15, 1993 


Ms. Susan Dehler 

Archivist 

Vigo County Public Library 
One Library Square 

Terre Haute, IN 47807 


Dear Ms. Dehler: 


Thank you for contacting The Chicago Public Library. 
We checked the collections at the Harold Washington 
Library Center and the Harsh Research Collection on 
Afro-American History at our Woodson Regional 
Library for information relating to Willa Brown 
Chappell. Unfortunately, we were unable to uncover 
an extensive amount of information in our initial 
search. 


Enclosed please find the following photocopies: 


1. Obituary for Willa Brown Chappell from The 
Chicago Defender, July 21, 1992, page 22. 

2. "FAA honors Chicago black aviator's feats" by 
Clarence Page from The Chicago Tribune, July 
23, 1980, Sec. 1, pg 6. (About Cornelius 
Coffey). 

3. Entry for Willa Brown from Meet The Negro by Karl 
E. Downs (Los Angeles: Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, 1943), pp 54-55. 

4. Entry for Willa Beatrice Brown from Black Women 
in America: An Historical Encyclopedia edited 
by Darlene Clark Hine (Brooklyn: Carlson 
Publishing, Inc., 1993), pp 184-186. 

5. Photograph of Willa Brown at Harlem Airport from 
An Autobiography of Black Chicago by Dempsey J. 
Travis (Chicago: Urban Research Inc: 1981) pp 
89. 

6. Chapter on the history of Black aviation in 
Chicago from American Diary: A Personal History 
of the Black Press by Enoch P. Waters (Chicago: 
Path Press, Inc, 1987), pp 195-210. (Note: This 
chapter includes information on Willa Brown, 
Cornelius Coffey and the Harlem Airport.) 


Our clipping files do not contain any information on 
Ms. Brown or any of the other topics you mentioned 
in your letter. You may wish to consider searching 
the Chicago newspapers for additional information. 
Unfortunately the only historical indexing available 
for any of the Chicago papers is a brief run of the 
Chicago Record-Herald Index from 1904-1912. After 
this, there is no available newspaper index until 
the Chicago Tribune Index begins in 1972. 


The Chicago Public Library: Committed to Quality Library Service 


(2) 


The Chicago Defender, the oldest Black newspaper in 
Chicago, could be a potential source of information. 
: è You may wish to contact them directly to discuss 
City of Chicago h F 
Richard M. Daley your project. They may be able to place you in 
contact with others who might assist you. 
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of the school believed that methods for training 
women to fly should in some way be different from 
those used to train men, though no one seemed 
really sure why or how. 

The results reported by Thaden at the end of the 
division's first year of operation disclosed that the 
cost of training male and female pilots was the 
same, both in ground and flying courses. Thaden 
reported that although women were generally 
slower in learning how to land, they were better in 
air work and quicker in learning takeoffs (Thaden, 
1931:22). 

In an article by another female flight instructor, 
Helen Johnson, words of advice were given to fe- 
male instructors who might want to break a stu- 
dent's feeling of overconfidence without breaking 
their own ladylike image by resorting to "cuss 
words" (Johnson, 1935:10). 


She might let the student[s| know in no uncertain terms that 
they are poor students, that they are miserable flyers. that there 
is no use to proceed with instruction because they will never solo. 
Or, she might even put on a parachute. give the student one, and 
take out for high altitude. A routine of aerobatics until the student 
becomes ill often helps—in other words, one method Is to frighten 
him. 


Willa Brown, who received her pilot's license in 
1937 and later became the first black woman to 
receive a commercial pilot's rating, also ran her own 
flying school. Brown had become interested in avia- 
tion in the late 1920s through reading about the 
aviation career of Bessie Coleman, the world's first 
black licensed pilot. 

In the 1930s, Chicago was a major center for 
blacks who were trying to get into aviation. Brown 
joined the Challenger Air Pilots' Association, a 
flying club led by Cornelius R. Coffey and John C. 
Robinson and in 1934 began flying at Harlem Air- 
port in Oak Lawn, Illinois, a Chicago suburb, earn- 
ing her pilots's license in 1937. 

She later organized a flying school at Harlem 
Airport and in 1939, with Cornelius Coffey, formed 
the National Airmen's Association of America. The 
purpose of the Association was to get blacks into 
the U.S. armed forces as aviation cadets. Brown 
also went to Washington, D.C., to lobby for blacks 
to be allowed into the Civilian Pilot Training pro- 
gram (Johnson. 1974:26). 

By the end of the 1930s, women were also run- 
ning their own charter services. For example. by 
1939, Inez Gibson was the owner and operator of 
Union Air Services at the Union Air Terminal in 
Burbank, California, and had earned both a private 


7 


and commercial license. She had learned to fly in 
1936 under the instruction of Joe Lewis, owner of 
the Lewis Air Service in Burbank. Although aviation 
initially had been for her just a pleasant pastime, 
her attitude changed when Lewis was killed in Oc- 
tober 1938 and his business put up for sale. Gibson 
bought the operation and the four Waco aircraft 
that went with it and changed its name to Union 
Air Services. She specialized in charter flying. aim- 
ing for the businessmen and the wealthy travelers 
who had become used to the convenience and quick- 
ness of traveling by air but who wanted to reach 
destinations that were not on an established airline 
route. Passengers were insured on every flight. and 
the aircraft were covered for property damage and 
personal liability. 

Gibson was a shrewd businesswoman. She real- 
ized that people still had doubts about flying with 
women pilots, so she hired men to do the flying. 
"The answer is to give them a man pilot," she once 
said. "and avoid that much sales resistance" (Calk- 
ins, 1939:49). 

She did not stop flying when she became an air 
service operator, however. Indeed, she began ac- 
quiring more advanced flying skills, studying navi- 
gation and instrument flying with the noted racing 
and test pilot Max Constant, and receiving aerobatic 
instruction from Tex Rankin, holder of numerous 
trophies for his racing and aerobatic flying (Calkins, 
1939:50). 

Another rather unusual activity for a woman 
pilot in the late 1930s was helping to popularize air 
mail. Harriet Davidson had soloed on 16 August 
1935 and had received her pilot's license in 1937. 
Because her family had been opposed to her learn- 
ing to fly, however, the money for her instruction 
had come solely from her salary as a medical tech- 
nologist. 

In May 1938, she participated in the attempt of 
the Post Office Department to popularize the use of 
airmail in New Mexico, which entailed commission- 
ing private pilots to fly to small towns all around 
the state. Davidson, the only woman in the program, 
was assigned to fly the first airmail in and out of 
Socorro. New Mexico, in a Fairchild 24. 

Socorro did not have a runway, so the local high- 
way department scraped one out, down the middle 
of a dry creekbed. Since most of the children in 
Socorro, and many of the adults, had never seen an 


-airplane on the ground, the schools were closed the 


day Davidson flew in. and the whole town turned 
out to see her and her airplane (Nye, 1982:2). 
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FicunE 6.— Janet Waterford Bragg. a registered nurse, was active 
in Chicago's black aviation community in tbe 1930s and purchased 
the first aircraft for the Challenger Air Pilots’ Association. a group 
of air enthusiasts organized to interest blacks in aviation. (S.I. 
photo 79-13664) 


Ficure 7.—Lola Jones (left) and Willa Brown in 1935 at Harlem 
Airport, which was located at Harlem Avenue and 87th Street in 
Chicago. (S.l. photo 79-13665) 
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1 HOUSE RESOLUTION 2323 10 
OFFERED BY REPRESENTATIVE MONIQUE DAVIS 
2 WHEREAS, The members of the House were saddened to learn 15 
3 of the recent death of Willa C. Brown Chappell of Chicago at 16 


4 the аде of 86; and 


^ 


5 WHEREAS, Mrs. Chappell, a retired Westinghouse High 18 

6 School aeronautics teacher, was the first black woman in the 19 

ү 7 United States to hold a commercial pilot's license апа the 20 
| В firgt black woman to run for Congress; and | 
7 9 WHEREAS, After receiving a bachelor's degree from Indiana 22 
10 State Teachers College and teaching in Gary, Indiana, she 23 

11 came to Chicago in 1932; while earning a master's in business 24 

12 education from Northwestern University, she studied airplane 25 

: 13 mechanics at the Aeronautical University in 1934 and 1935; 26 


14 ghe took her flight training at Harlem Airport in Oak Lawn 


15 and earned a limited commercial license; and 27 
16 WHEREAS, She established two aviation programs for 29 
117 blacks, one was for college students; ground courses were 30 
(18 given at Phillips High School at night and flying was taught 31 


19 at Harlem Airport; and 


20 WHEREAS, In 1940, she persuaded the Civil РА ake IS 33 
21 Authority to accept that her students proved blacks ыг 34 
22 become qualified pilots and be accepted into the Army E 35 
23 Corps and campaigned successfully for the Corps to train 36 


24 blacks as pilots; this lad to the legendary program at 
25 Tuskegee Institute where she helped train some of the men and 37 


26 their instructors who made up the famous all-black 99th 38 
27 Pursuit Squadron; and 
28 WHEREAS, She married Lt. Cornelius Coffey, also a flier, 40 
29 and they opened the Coffey School of Aeronautics in 1942, s 41 
30 that year she became the first black woman to become a nember 42 
31 of the Civil Air Patrol; and | 
(1 WHEREAS, Mrs. Chappell taught aeronautics at Westinghouse 44 
2 High School until she-tetired in the 19708; and 45 
3 WHEREAS, The passing -of Willa Chappell will be greatly 47 
4 felt by all who were privileged to have known her; therefore 48 
5 be it | 
| 
6 RESOLVED, BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 50 
7 EIGHTY-SEVENTE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF Aiport ag 51 
8 that we note with. sorrow and regret the death of Willa С. 52 
9 Brown Chappell and extend our sincere sympathy to her family 53 
10 and friends; and be it further 
11 RESOLVED,. That a suitable copy of this preamble and E 
12 resolution be presented to her family. | 56 


| 
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12. It Was a Woman's War, Too 


The WASPs were not the only air-minded women serving 
with the military forces. WACs, members of the Women's 
Army Corps, took over many tasks from men who could per- 
form Army combat duties. Some of these girls served as air- 
craft mechanics, parachute riggers, welders, instrument tech- 
nicians, electricians, aerial photographers, radio technicians, 
radio-control-tower operators, weather observers, and Link 
Trainer instructors. The Link Trainer was not an airplane but 
a training device developed by Link Aviation, Inc. It con- 
sisted primarily of airplane instruments and controls. An in- 
structor could make the instruments behave as they would in 
a real plane, and the student pilot had to work the controls 
to keep the trainer "flving" properly. 

The Navy, too, had women taking part in its aviation pro- 
gram. When a member of the WAVES (Women Accepted 
for Volunteer Emergency Service) was approaching the end 
of her original training period, she could ask for aviation 
training. Tests determined her abilities for aviation work, 
and if her grades were high she could enter this specialized 
field. Just as the WACs did, the WAVES served in a variety 
of capacities, especially as mechanics. 

Women associated with the Coast Guard were known as 
SPARS (from the Coast Guard motto Semper Paratus). 
These girls also rigged parachutes, repaired planes, operated 
radios, and "gave flying lessons" with the Link Trainer. Some 
of the girls who became expert at firing light naval weapons 
instructed male cadets in aerial gunnery. 
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A member of the Marine Corps Women's Reserves teaching aerial 
gunnery in а "Gunairstructor" 
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The last branch of the militarv services to have a women's 
auxiliarv was the Marines. After the Marine Corps Women's 
Reserve was formed in 1943, under Ruth Cheney Streeter, 
more than half the girls who joined entered some phase of 
aviation work. A few of the women Marines were required to 
have piloting experience, but most of them served as me- 
chanics, radio operators, and weather observers. 

The women of the armed forces who went closest to the 
front lines were the members of the Army Nurse Corps. Those 
serving in air-evacuation capacities flew close enough to bat- 
tle lines to be in danger of attack from enemy aircraft or 
antiaircraft batteries. 

| Flight nurses were carefully selected, and then trained at 
the School of Air Evacuation at Bowman Field, Kentucky. 
They had to know aerial medicine, including administration 
of intravenous therapy, tropical medicine, field sanitation, 
aerial photography, and how to use a compass and a map. 

Co-ordinator of the training program at Bowman Field was 
Leora Stroup who, in civilian life, had taken part in organiz- 
ing a Michigan chapter of. Laurette Schimmoler's Aerial 
Nurse Corps. Miss Stroup had also taken part in the National 
Air Races, though on the ground, caring for injured pilots. 
She was the logical person to keep the training program run- 
ning smoothly at Bowman Field. 

Perhaps the most famous flying nurse was Ellen Church. 
Born on an Iowa farm, she displayed an interest in nursing 
while still a child, knitting for the Red Cross during the first 
World War. She received her training as a nurse at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and was working in San Francisco when 
she learned to fly. 

After World War II started, Ellen joined the Army Nurse 
Corps, entering the air-evacuation service. She served first 
in North Africa, where she helped to get the wounded into 
planes, and then flew with them to Army hospitals well away 
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from the fighting areas. She was sometimes within 10 miles 
of the front lines. On a flight she might be faced with an 
emergency, such as a patient in desperate need of a blood 
transfusion. 

The temperature at times soared to 140? F., vet as long as 
men were fighting in Africa the air-evacuation nurses were 
there to look after the wounded. The nurses lived in wooden 
buildings that grew unbearably hot during the day and re- 
mained so most of the night. It was difficult for the girls to 
sleep, even when they were bone-tired from their duties. 
Miss Church finally became so desperate for rest that she 
“took to sleeping in the grape arbor in the back yard.” 

Although many nurses applied for air-evacuation roles, 
only those who had the stamina to endure exhausting rou- 
tines received a recommendation from a senior flight surgeon, 
The physical examination these nurses had to pass was the 
same as that given to military pilots. 

Ellen Church became a captain, and before D- Dav was 
assigned to a base in England to train other nurses for work 
they would be called on to perform during and after the in- 
vasion of France. In September 1944, she was awarded the 
Air Medal, “For meritorious achievement as flight nurse," the 
first air-evacuation nurse in the European Theater of World 
War II to receive this honor. 


Ellen Church continued her career 
in nursing after World War 11 
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Other flving nurses were Helen Hiskins, Mae Olson, Kath- 
rvn Grogan, Retha Rogers, Frieda Pagels, and Elsie Ott. 
Elsie was not an air-evacuation nurse when she was ordered 
to fly home with wounded men from the Pacific Theater of 
War. After she saw how important this branch of nursing 
was, she trained to be a flying nurse. 

Very few patients died while under the care of flight 
nurses. As one Army officer stated, “Nowhere in the inspiring 
historv of nursing has a nobler chapter been written." 

Australia also had a hard-working group of flying nurses 
in its Medical Air Evacuation Transport Units. The women's 
unit was part of the Roval Australian Air Force Nursing 
Service, organized in July 1940. The first Matron-in-Chief 
of the nursing service was Miss M. I. Lang who held the 
rank of Group Captain. From 45 members in December 1940, 
the nursing service grew to more than 600 by December 
1945. The nurses were officers in the Royal Australian Air 
Force, rather than in the Women's Auxiliary Australian Air 
Force. 

Australia’s air-evacuation nurses flew into areas where 
fighting was going on. Two of them lost their lives when 
planes crashed, but this did not keep others from continuing 
the evacuation work, and three nurses were given the Roval 
Red Cross, a high honor, for their work. 

Not all of Britain's air-minded women were with the ferrv- 
ing command. The Women's Auxiliary Air Force (WAAF) 
was formed in June 1939, and started active duty on August 
29. In April 1941, the WAAF became a regular part of the 
armed forces. Katherine Frefusis Forbes was appointed Di- 
rector, and she brought to her task a background of wide 
military service. During World War I, she had driven land 
vehicles for the military services while with the Women's 
Volunteer Reserve. Between the wars, assisted by Dame 
Helen Gwynne-Vaughan and Lady Trenchard, she estab- 
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lished an emergencv service for training women officers. Her 
place in the WAAF was filled bv Lady R.M.E. Welsh when 
Mrs. Forbes resigned in 1944. 

The women in the Air Force auxiliary performed various 
important duties. Thev were signal officers, weather ob- 
servers, mechanics, air-ambulance orderlies, and ammunition- 
belt winders. Most of the girls worked their wav up through 
the ranks before becoming officers, though a few with spe- 
cialized qualifications were accepted as officers from the start. 

Women in the WAAF faced many of the same dangers 
that RAF flyers did. A few WAAFs were even dropped in 
France by parachutes when that country was still occupied 
by the Nazis. Manv of them were radio technicians, sent to 
assist the underground movement. Although some were even- 
tually rescued, most of them gave their lives to help liberate 
Europe. The WAAFs who remained in England were in con- 
stant danger, as bombers, coastal artillery based in France, 
and rockets placed much of eastern England under fire. Espe- 
cially in the Dover area, women were in the front lines of the 
conflict. 

Katherine McKinlay received the British Empire Medal 
for driving an ambulance through shell fire at Dover, taking 
injured men to hospitals. Although wounded by shrapnel her- 
self, she went right on driving as long as she could. Other 
girls, serving as radio and telephone operators, remained at 
their posts as long as the equipment worked, even when sec- 
tions of their communications buildings were blown awav. 
Joan Mortimer, Hilda Terry, Helen Turner, Joan Hearn, and 
Elspeth Henderson were just a few of the WAAFs who 
showed exceptional courage under fire when their stations 
were blasted. On D-Day, 80 per cent of the personnel of the 
complex signals network were members of the women's 
auxiliary. 

The first WAAF awarded the George Cross for courage 
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was Joan D. M. Pearson. She helped rescue an RAF pilot 
from his burning plane when it crashed on returning from a 
mission over the Continent. Getting him a short distance 
from the plane, she shielded him with her own body when 
the fuel tanks of the plane exploded. As soon as she had given 
him first aid, she moved him to a safer place. 

Much credit for the defense of the British Isles goes to 
the girls of the Balloon Command, of whom there were about 
15,000 before the end of the war. Hundreds of blimp-like 
balloons were raised over England, especially in areas sub- 
ject to heavy bombings. These balloons kept Nazi pilots from 
seeing their targets and caused bombs to explode high in the 
air where they did no damage. Besides sending the balloons 
aloft, the girls repaired them and kept them flying. The 
WAAFs of the Balloon Command, many of whom were in 
their teens, lived at the balloon sites, often undergoing bomb- 
ings or strafings because of their proximity to vital areas. 
Several of the girls were decorated for their courage. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of women 
who helped train male pilots for service during World War 
II. Although flight nurses and ferrying pilots had a better 
chance to achieve a degree of fame, many instructors de- 
serve recognition for their valuable service. Evelvn Kilgore 
was one of these. She owned a flving school at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, and early in the war devoted her time to teaching 
would-be pilots. 

Edna Gardner, besides being a consistent winner in air 
races, had also acquired a teacher's permit in the 1930's. She 
estimated that she had trained more than 200 pilots by the 
time the United States entered the war. Her students flew in 
Britains RAF and the Royal Canadian Air Force as well as 
for the United States, It has been said that, outside the armed 
forces, Edna probably held a record for training the greatest 
number of pilots who went on to military flying. 

Mrs. Vita F. Roth was the director and treasurer of Women 
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Flvers of America, Inc., founded in May 1940. Eleanor Roosc- 
velt, though not a pilot, was the honorarv chairman of this 
group which plaved a part in training women flvers for war 
work. The organization set up centers where inexpensive 
courses in flving, ground operations, and rigging of para- 
chutes were offered. 

As a teenager, Vita had run away from home to join an 
air circus. Later she set a women's altitude record with a 
parachute jump from a height of 18,600 feet. She worked 
hard to have American women accepted for war-time flving, 
and her Women Flyers of America grew from 60 to more than 
600 members during 1941. Among the first students in her 
program were Cynthia Davis, Alice Jean Mav, and Berta 
Newcombe. 

Arlene Davis of Cleveland could pilot almost every type 
of aircraft. She won a number of air races after she became 
a pilot in 1931, and at the beginning of World War 1I, she 
was reported to have a pilot's rating as high as that of any 
woman flyer in the world. Having acquired valuable experi- 
ence in flying blind—using only the dials on the instrument 
panel—she served as a blind- (light instructor for the Army 
Air Force until she became ill in 1944. 

The Civil Air Patrol was organized just before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and it became firmly established 
during the first months of 1942. In providing a reservoir of 
teenagers with instruction in aviation, it was an auxiliary of 
the Army Air Force. But it also became a leader in civilian 
aviation. Setting up training centers, officials of CAP trained 
cadets, aged 15 to 18, in various phases of aviation. Both 
Jacqueline Cochran and Nancy Love were CAP officers, as 
many other outstanding women flyers have been. CAP girls 
(and boys) were taught to aid in disaster relief, to search 
for and rescue Army fly ers forced down in the United States, 
and to fly forest- fire patrols. 

Many of the CAP-trained girls went on to join the WASPs. 
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The first CAP unit for women only was formed in 1942 


After that organization was disbanded, CAP continued, how- 
ever, and still offers cadet training. It co-operates closely 
with the aviation program of the Girl Scouts. 

When members of the Civil Air Patrol met in the United 
States Department of Commerce auditorium in January 1942, 
Cecile Hamilton was one of the principal speakers. She said 
there were 3000 women flvers in the country at that time, 
and that they should not be discriminated against when they 
wanted to aid in the civilian war program. Since, according 
to her report, less than a third of the female pilots had cross- 
country flying experience, she suggested that thev be allowed 
to patrol sea coasts and areas in which military forces were 
holding ground maneuvers. This was not done, however, in 
spite of her efforts. 

Although Cecile had entered the 1935 and 1936 National 
Air Races, she had not been one of the consistent winners. 
Perhaps her best showing was in the Ruth Chatterton Sports- 
man Pilot Trophy race of 1935, in which she finished fourth. 
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It has been suggested that her lack of victories caused her to 
advise girls to earn their livings bv other means than flving. 
She, herself, became a flying executive secretary, being as- 
sistant to the director of a large air-freight companv. Like 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, she proved that a woman pilot did 
not have to be a speed demon or a daredevil to win acclaim. 

Dollv Heberding was at one time a CAP flving instructor, 
teaching antisubmarine patrol dutv. Although this was im- 
portant work, it was also frustrating. She was "alwavs a 
bridesmaid, never a bride" —that is, the voung men she taught 
soared over the Atlantic watching for subs while Dolly was 
ordered to remain over land. 

When the CAP antisub patrol base was set up on the coast 
of Florida, Miss Heberding was proud to be the only woman 
pilot assigned there. She hoped that she would be permitted 
to do the flving. But, in spite of her argument that she would 
be a better teacher if she flew a few missions herself, she did 
not get the ruling changed. 

Dolly had proved in college that she was a capable flver. 
As the highest scoring girl is in the Intercollegiate Flving 
Club meet at Middletown, Ohio, in July 1941, she won the 
Carl Friedlander Trophv. Four months later she was the only 
girl entered in the Ohio State Flying Club meet at Columbus, 
and was victorious over 25 male competitors. 

After it became obvious that she would not get to patrol 
the Atlantic for German submarines, Dolly sought other 
work. At the Curtiss-Wright factorv near Port ОШ ОЙ, 
Ohio, she was given а highly responsible position. She was 
the only woman permitted to ground-test Navy Helldivers. 
She checked propellers, cockpits, engines, wing flaps, con- 
trols, bomb-bay mechanisms, and wing-folding mechanisms. 
She taxied planes around a field at high speeds to see if 
landing gears would hold up and if the engines sounded 
all right. 
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At the time of her first test, word ran through the plant 
that a woman was going to do the testing. Work almost 
stopped while everyone who could hurried to a window to 
watch. Wearing a white coverall and helmet, Miss Heberding 
put the plane through a series of maneuvers on the ground. 
Nothing unusual happened, and the workers returned to their 
jobs. 

"Nothing exciting ever happens," Dolly reported after 
weeks of testing planes. "It's my job to keep anything from 
happening." She was responsible for the performance of 
planes before they lifted from a runway. It must have been 
a comfort to pilots who put the planes through tests in the 
air to know that Dolly Heberding had already checked them 
on the ground. 

A few women at other aircraft factories tested planes in 
the air. Probably the most famous was Teddy Kenyon, who 
had been taught to fly by her husband, Ted. Ted always 
tried to improve his flying, and inspired Teddy to do the 
same. 


Teddy Kenyon 
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Teddy won her first aerial contest, which required precision 
landings and a neat appearance, in 1930. Three vears later 
she entered a sportsman's competition, which called for a 
combination of precision flving and stunting, and she was 
victorious in the women's division. The storv goes that she 
spent the $5000 prize in one day. Bv this time Ted was so 
impressed with her abilities that he hired her as his copilot 
for testing and demonstrating aviation instruments and the 
automatic pilot developed by the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany. Teddv received the Kimball Cup, awarded bv the 
Ninety-Nines, as New England's outstanding woman pilot 
of 1935. 

When Grumman Aircraft Corporation needed test pilots 
during World War II, the companv's vice-president, Brewster 
Allison Gillies, suggested hiring women flvers. His wife, Bettv 
Huyler Gillies, had convinced him that women could flv as 
well as men. In addition to Teddy Kenyon, the company 
emploved Barbara Javne and Elizabeth Hooker to be test 
pilots. So far as is known, these three women were the first 
ever allowed to test military aircraft. 

Miss Hooker, of Easton, Maryland, had learned to flv when 
she was 15. She had intended to become a doctor after gradu- 
ating from Smith College, but flving caught her interest and 
changed her mind. 

Mrs. Jayne had done professional flving before the war. 
She was so small that she had to use cushions to help her 
reach the controls on the Navy Hellcats the women tested. 

These women made five or six test flights a day, putting 
planes through snap rolls, slow rolls, and dives, in addition 
to racing them at more than 400 mph. Each plane had to 
have over an hour's testing, though not all at one stretch. 
The pilots kept their eyes on the instruments, noting every 
flicker of a needle that might indicate a defect in a craft. 

Although Teddy, Barbara, and Elizabeth handled "hot" 
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planes and "green" ones (those that had never been off the 
ground before), they were not asked to test "sticky" ships; 
these were planes that were suspected of having faults. 
When mechanics could not locate the trouble, male pilots 
took the planes aloft and risked their lives in discovering 
what was wrong. The women resented being left out of this 
type of testing. 

But they must have felt proud when it was reported that 
Hellcats brought down Japanese planes at a ratio of about 
20 to 1. Teddy also tested Avengers. The Avenger was a 
bigger, heavier plane than the Hellcat, and was used by the 
Navy for carrying torpedoes. 

In aircraft factories, women played an important part in 
building planes. To be sure of a supply of civilian personnel 
for factory and air-base work, the Air Service Command 
of the Army Air Force had a training center at the San 
Bernardino, California, Army Air Depot. About 85 per cent 
of the trainees were women, so the depot was known as the 
"Connie Command," and the women were sometimes called 
"Madame Mechanics." They studied the ignition, wiring, 
and all other systems of planes until they could take a plane 
apart or put it together as well as men. 

While an aircraft mechanic can learn his job through on- 
the-spot training, an aircraft engineer needs technical 
schooling. Isabel Ebel met with opposition from most schools 
when she wanted to study engineering. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was broad-minded, however, and 
accepted her as a student. When she received her B.S de- 
gree in 1932, she was the first girl to finish M.LT.'s aeronau- 
tical engineering course. 

Aircraft companies were not convinced that a woman 
could be an asset to their engineering offices so, after look- 
ing in vain for a job, Isabel decided to get more schooling. 
Again she ran into opposition. With the help of Amelia Ear- 
hart, however, she finally won admittance to New York 


One of many women defense workers cutting parts for planes in an 
aircraft factory 
University’s Guggenheim School of Aeronautics. But even 
with an advanced degree in aeronautics, she could not find 
work in aviation. She was a high-school teacher until World 
War 1I gave her a chance to show that a woman could be a 
capable aircraft engincer. 

It was the far-sighted Grumman Aircraft Corporation that 
gave Isabel her opportunity, and she proved that she could 
calculate stresses on wings and other parts of planes as well 
as aman. She also read and drew blueprints, and stood long 
hours of work. Women who have had a chance to be acro- 
nautical engineers since the war can be grateful to Isabel 
Ebel for pioneering the way. 

England's Maxine Miles became an aircraft engineer and 
designer in a much easier, though less logical, wav. As а 
member of a theatrical family, she had been more interested 
in the arts than technical subjects in school. Then she met 
and married Frederick G. Miles when he was struggling, 
late in the 19205, to perfect and promote a small, low-wing 
monoplane. His dreams fascinated her, and she worked at 
his side from then on. Soon it was evident that she had 
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designing abilitv, and, without taking a single course in de- 
signing or engineering, she began to work out improvements 
for her husband's planes. 

F. G. and Maxine built their airplane business into the 
Miles Aircraft Company, of which she was a director. No 
plane was produced at their plant without Mrs. Miles's hav- 
ing studied it carefully—on the drawing board, in the fac- 
tory, and on the day of its testing. She was the only 
Englishwoman qualified as an NON designer when World 
War II came. During the war she concentrated on improv- 
ing planes used for instruction as well as those for combat 
duty. 

Negroes in the United States had not had manv oppor- 
tunities in aviation before World War II. Willa Brown of 
Glasgow, Kentucky, did her best to change this situation. 
She learned to flv in 1935, when she was living in Chicago. 
As soon as she was a pilot, she drew up a program to pro- 
vide an aviation training center for Negroes in the Midwest. 
This led to the Coffey Schall of Aeronautics, of which she 

was director, at Harlem Air port, Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

Willa did some of the instructing at the school herself. 
The Coffey School was the first one owned and operated 
by Negroes to receive United States Government approval. 
As soon as the school had this important recognition, Willa 
Brown campaigned to have Negro pilots enlisted in the 
Army Air Force. She won the backing of Eleanor Roosevelt 
in this. Graduates of the school were soon taken into the 
service, forming the 99th Pursuit Squadron which served in 
the European Theater of War. 

The CAP program appealed to Willa Brown from the first, 
and she became a lieutenant, the first Negro woman to hold 
the rank of officer in this group. As a member of the Civil 
Air Patrol, she taught aviation courses to high-school stu- 
dents in Chicago, and also organized a CAP squadron. 


13. Here Come the Jets 


Several women had a chance to fly jets during World War 
II. The first in the United States was Brobably Ann Baum- 
gartner Carl, who flew the experimental YP-59 in 1944. 
After the war, however, jets were not available for private 
flying, so a woman could not easily establish her fame as a 
jet pilot. 

Jacqueline Cochran, soon after the war, returned to set- 
ting records in propellered craft. Her war-time achieve- 
ments showed that she could handle jets also, and since 
1953 she has been America's queen of the jet age. She holds 
speed, altitude, and distance records, a spectacular achieve- 
ment for a woman who, early in the 1950, was advised to 
give up flying while she was “still ahead of the game.” 

One of the greatest days in Jacqueline's life was Mav 18, 
1953, when she became the first woman in the world to 
break the sound barrier—to fly faster than the speed of 
sound. She accomplished this “first” at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California, flying an F-86 Sabre Jet built by Can- 
adair Limited. She chose the Canadian-made plane because 
it was powered by a British-designed engine, more power- 
ful than the one used at that time in the United States 
version of the Sabre Jet. 

The speed of sound, or Mach 1 as it is designated by sci- 
entists, is usually about 760 mph at sea level. However, it 
changes with fluctuations in temperature and with distance 
above sea level. It may be as slow as 680 mph in cold 
weather or as fast as 790 mph when temperatures are high. 
At the time Miss Cochran broke the barrier, it was neces- 
sary to put a plane into a steep dive to reach supersonic 
speeds. When a plane in such a dive reaches the speed of 
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Source : Natty, Bevuard C. Strength for the Fight: | 
A His tory of Blace Americans in the Mili баку. 
Now Yorks Enee Press, с (4% 


The Army's Black Eagles 


DURING THE industrial and military mobilization immediately pre- 
ceding the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and America's involve- 
ment in World War II, spokesmen for the nation's blacks had con- 
centrated on. three issues—equal opportunity for jobs in defense 
industries, impartial administration of the new draft law, and an op- 
portunity for qualified blacks to learn to fly. The emphasis on flying 
reflected the fact that aviation had captured the imagination of 
American youth by means of motion pictures like Ceiling Zero and 
Test Pilot, comic strips.like "Smilin' Jack," and radio serials like 
"Jack Armstrong" and "Captain Midnight." Young whites could eas- 
ily identify with models like Roscoe Turner, the dapper racing pilot, 
the incomparable Charles Lindbergh of New York-to-Paris fame, or 
Eddie Rickenbacker, the leading American fighter ace of World 
War I. 

Blacks, too, had their pantheon of aerial heroes, including Dale 
White and Chauncey Spencer, who had flown from Chicago to Wash- 
ington to demonstrate for a disbelieving officialdom that blacks 
could learn to fly. Other inspirations for young blacks were Charles 
A. “Chief” Anderson, the first of his race to hold a commercial pi- 
lot's license, and Albert E. Forsythe, a practicing physician, who 
made several long-distance flights in the early 1930s. Another of the 
group was a woman, Willa B. Brown, who operated a flying school 
near Chicago. She was one of the few women, white or black, to com- 
bine business and aviation in this manner. With few exceptions, the 
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COLONEL BILLIE MARIE BOBBITT has been Director of Women in the Air 
Force since March 1. 1973. She considers human relations to be her main 
interest. a matter of high concern to minority women. She enlisted in the 
Navy in 1943 and was released in 1945. She returned to civilian school to 
receive her BA and a master's degree in guidance. Appointed to the Air 
Force Reserve in 1949, she was called to Active duty in the Air force in 
1951. Since Olficer Training School. which she attended in 1951, she has 
served on a variety of important duty assignments. (US Air Force Photo) 


BLACK WOMEN IN AVIATION 
(CIVILIAN) 


(MRS. J. H. CHAPPEL)— 
Pioneer Black Aviatrix 


Miss Willa Brown. now Mrs. J. H. Chappell. was the first 
licensed Black woman commercial pilot in United States history. 
She received her first pilots certificate in 1937. 

Miss Brown was born in Kentucky and attended Wiley High 
School in Terre Haute. Indiana, graduating in 1923. She is also a 
graduate of Indiana State University, Terre Haute and has done 
graduate studies in business administration at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois and Chicago State University, 
Chicago. Illinois. She is a retired high school teacher of business 
education. 

While teaching school in Gary, Indiana in the late twenties, 
Miss Brown learned of the late Bessie Coleman, a Black 
unlicensed aviatrix who had gone to France to learn to fly. It was 
while returning to the United States in 1926 that Miss Coleman 
met her death in an airplane accident in Florida. The story of Miss 
Coleman interested her and encouraged her to begin flying. 


While working in Chicago in 1932, Miss Brown was approached 
by two Black aviators, John C. Robinson and Cornelius R. Coffey 
who encouraged her to join their (ving club. She began flying in 
1934 at the Harlem Airport. Later. when Colonel Robinson left 
the United States to Йу for the government of Ethiopia. Miss 
Brown and Mr. Cottey formed the National Airmen's Association 
of America Ms main purpose was to get Black men in the United 
States Air Force as aviation cadets. 

In 1935, Miss Brown enrolled in the Aeronautical University in 
Chicago where she recived most of her ground school training in 
aviation. She received her flight training at the Harlem Airport. 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. a suburb of Chicago where she passed her first 
pilot's test in 1937 and went on to organize a flying school at this 
same airport. 

In the late 1930s interest in aviation was high among а few 
voung Black groups. It was casy to round up interest through 
concerned Black people, organizations. air shows and flight 
scholarships. 

In 1939, the United States Government authorized its Civilian 
Pilot [raining (CPI) Program. Blacks were guaranteed some 
scholarships through the National Airmen's Association. of 
America. Miss Brown went to Washington. DC to insure that 
Blacks would be insured of training in the CPT Program. 


When World War I] began in 1941. Miss Brown had already 
organized a flying servicc, owned two or three small airplanes and 
had the necessary flight certificates to qualify her to be named by 
the United States Government as Federal Coordinator for the 
Chicago Unit of the Civilian Pilot Training Program. She 
conducted flight tests with 20 Black youths in 1940 and fought for 
the opportunity for Blacks as pilots in the Air Force until the all- 
Black 99th Pursuit Squadron was formed at Tuskegee Institute 


which was later commanded by now retired General Benjamin O. 
Davis, Jr. 

In 1942 Miss Brown was made a lieutenant in the Civil Air 
Patrol, Squadron 613-6 of Illinois. She organized and uniformed 
more than 1.000 voung people who drilled and marched in all the 
militarv and civilian parades. Miss Brown was adjutant of this 
squadron: Captain Coffey was commander. 

Miss Brown founded and directed the Coffey School of 
Aeronautics which was certified. by the then Civil Aeronautics 
Authority (CAA), (now FAA) and contracted with the 
Government for the training of more than 200 pilots in all 
certificate categories from 1939 to 1945. A high percentage of the 
Black Air Force instructors and the flying cadets who made up the 
1941 99th Pursuit Squadron at Tuskegee were graduates or 
instructors of Miss Brown's flying school. Her carcer in aviation 
seemed to come to an abrupt end in 1945, partly because of race. 

Miss Brown married the Rev. J. H. Chappell in September. 
1955. She served as "First Lady“ and was a consecrated church 
worker at the West Side Community Church, Chicago. Illinois 
until Rev. Chappell’s retirement from the church in 1970. She 
retired as a public school teacher in 1971. 

In 1972. Miss Brown was appointed to the Federal Aviation 
Administrations. (FAA) Women's Advisory Committee on 
Aviation along with 29 other women who had made distinguished 
contributions to American aviation. 

This author comments that Miss Brown was more than forty 
years ahead of the Armed Forces policy to begin training female 
pilots in the services as announced in 1973. 

Other Black female pilots in the 1940's were: Miss Rose Agnes 
Rolls. Mrs. Dorothy Arline Layne. Miss Esther R. Smoot, Miss 
Mary Lias Parker— Miss Ruth Maria Kruvsis was the first white 
female in the Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
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Miss WILLA Brown (standing) is shown with the first class of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program during World War II. She trained 50 
pilots every three months for two years. (1940-45) 


Mss. DoROTHY James (right) is shown with Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird and Air FORCE CAPTAIN DANIEL 
JAMES, НЕ. her son (lett) pinning the third star on the shoulders of her husband. GENERAL DANIEL (C HAPPIE) JAMES. JR.. 
United States Air Force. General James is Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). In September, 1974, 
General James is scheduled to be the Vice Commander of Military Airlift Command. If he should become the 
Commanding General of Military Airlift Command, he would become the first Black four-star commander. 
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WILLA BEA BROWN CHAPPELL 


When her family moved to 
Terre Haute in 1920, she wasa 
typical young teenage girl of 
the times. Willa Bea Brown 
planned to be a school teacher 
after high school and college. 
After she graduated from In- 
diana State Teachers College, 
she left town to do just that. 

With a major in business 
education, she taught for 
about five years. ia 1932. 
there came a turning point in 
her life. She joined a pioneer 
aviation club of black men and 
women in Chicago. in which 
she became instrumental. 


In 1937, she made her first 
selo: flight and received her 
pilot's license. Brown co- 
owned a Piper Cub and a high- 
wiag Robbins airplane. In 
1939. she flew from Chicago 
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Band Will End 
Spring Season 
With Concert 


Alpha Phi Omega To 
Sponsor Final Concert 


Of Band On Sunday 

Under the auspices of Alpha Phi 
Omega and the supervision of Direc- 
tor Harold Bright, the College band 
will present the final concert of the 
season in the physical education build- 
ing Sunday, June 4, at 2:80 p. m. 


In the fall term it is a marching band, 
performing at football games. In the 
winter term special attention is paid 
to popular music and stunts featured 
at the basketball games, and in the 
spring term concert music of all types 
is studied, and a program arranged 
which is planned as pleasure for the 
listeners and a variety of conducting 
experiences for the student condus- 
tors. 
Soloist To Be Heard 
Fred Jewel, E-flat clarinetist in 
the band and son of Fred Jewell, Sr., 
famous march composer, will be fea- 
tured soloist along with Orlen Hun- 
gerford and Warren Hamilton. 
William Taber, Joe Cull, Miss Mar- 
tha Godwin, Paul Ross, Gene Morlan, 


music seniors, will conduct numbers 
throughout the program. | 
' The Program 
The program is as follows: 
Part 1 
March—Interlochen Spirit—sS. 
Mear; conductor— Wm. Taber. 
Dance of the Hours—La Giaconda; 
conductor—Joe Cull. 


IF inal Statesman To Be 


Special Senior Edition 
Final issue of the Statesman will 

appear next Tuesday. Planned as a 

special] issue for seniors, the paper 


wil appear in blue and white on| 


smooth stock. 

Special features planned for the 
issue are articles of special signifi- 
cance to seniors, pictures, and a poe- 
try column to be conducted by Fresh- 
man Jack O'Connell—"the opposite 
extreme." O'Connell was chosen as 
editor-of-a-day by the beginning 
journalism class which put out a re- 
cent issue of the paper. 

A limited number of the States- 


to have left on summer vacation. 


To Offer Night 
French Class 


‘Colle 


ge Grants 
399 Degrees At 


Commencement 


Annual Senior Day 
Exercises To Be 
Held Wednesday 


Indiana State Teachers College’s 
sixty-ninth annual commencement will 


of Detroit, president of the Federal 


A unique musie organization, the man will be printed, as most students | Council of the Churches of Christ, aa 
band is student-ruled and regulated. outside the senior class are expected | the speaker. 


Degrees and certificates to be а- 
warded at the exercises 9:30 a. m. 
Thursday in the Physical Education 


Gerald Pielmeier, Frances McDaid, 


and Weir Richard Kirk w 


ed last week by the committee on publications to serve as edi 


INDIANA STATESMAN far the three quarters of the regul 


college year. 


New Editors Of Statesman Appointe 
For Next Year; No Action On Sycan 


One woman and two men will share honors as ed 
be held Thursday morning with а | Statesman for next year. Gerald Pielmeier, France 
record graduating class of 482 partici-| апа Weir Richard Kirk were appointed last Frid 
pating and Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones’ facu]ty-student committee on college publications. 
All three appointees will be members of the 
uating class; they bring to their posts a store of edi 
journalistic experience accumulated during the past t 


on the student publications of the College. 


building are distributed as "ollows: Honor Roll Students 
Announced For '38- 39 Alpha Phi Gamma, natio 


naster's degrees in Education, 64; 
bachelor of arts in Education, 48; 


Voulez-vous le francais, Madamoi-lbachelor of sciences in education, 287, 


selle et Monsieur? 


ations, and perhaps no final exam- 
inations. Vive la France! 

Mr. Leon Corenflos entered the 
Statesman office, laid down his prop- 
osition; it looked like grandes choses 
and 


its conjugations 


subjunctive | concentrated 


The following persons should have 


and two-year elementary certificates, | been included in the list of honor roll 
No charge, no entrance examin-|83. 


students for 1938-1939. These stu- 


The reception whick President апа | dents may call at Dean Grinnell's of- 
Mrs. Ralph N. Tiroy will give Mon-|fice for their honor roll certificates. 


day evening in the Women's Depart- 


Baker, Wyant E., Bell, Frances El- 


ment club for members.of the senior|len; Brown, Kathlyn Marie; Davies, 
class will usher in a gela week. Тһе | Madeline M.; Davis, Mabel Barnes; 
to a staff hurriedly reconnoitering|major portion of the activities are Douglas, Morrill Elinore; Drollinger, 


on  Wodaesday 


modes in an effort to penetrate М. | Thursday. 


Corenflos’ heavily feathered accent. 
By combined 
made each other 


with pleasure, 


One Statesman high official ven-| Hopp of Terre Haute as the” vrators.| Simpson, Edna; Sister, Josepha Brost; 
tured that he would like to “brush | Earl Koile of Seelyvitlle, senicr class (Talley, Gertrude; Walker, Ursa D 
up" on his French. “How do you say | president, and Luther A. Lockwood,| Wendholt, Charles 
theese?” asked Mr. Corenflos, and |superintendent at Rushville and pres- 
‘E.| with a flourish wrote “еп” on a scrap|ident of the Alumni association, will 


and|Loretta; Finke, Oscar Henry; Frank- 


lin, Joe; Holtz, Alvin; Kesler, Anna 


Wednesday has been designated as | Tucker; Kilion, Raymond C.; Kin- 


effort they finally |senior day, and the annual alumni-|man, Mary Lurleen; Lewis, Gladys; 
( É understood, and | senior convocation will be held at|Ridgway, 
and Harvey Bosel, graduating special-| dancing-eyed Mr. Corenflos twinkled|10:30 a, m. The seniors have elected Louise A.; 


Dorothy A.; Roberston, 
Robinson, Virginia- R.; 


Juanita Hamm of Brazil and William | Salmon, Flossie E.; Shouse, Cletis H.; 


of paper. "Ong," said the High Of-|stage the traditional Book and Torch 


ficial hopefully. “You have 
shouted Mr. Corenflos. “You will en- 


eet! | ceremony. 


Wednesday 


n. 


Speech Curricula To 


W Last week, singularly 


three new editors were i 


ism fraternity. 

Lucille Payne was app: 
for the summer terms am 
will serve as business ma 
Statesman during the fi 
term. No action was t: 
committee on the appoir 
business manager of thc 
for next year. The editi 
ness manager of the бус. 
book were not appointed. 

The publications commi 
meet last night to fill бус: 


Blue Key Petiti 
Passed By Nat 


Xylem, local honor gr 
ceived word from Major 
national officer of Blue 
al fraternity, that the [ 
by the local group has b 
The Indiana State chapi 


evening the annual Be Investigated 


alumni banquet will be held at the| Dr. D. W. Morris and Mr.. John be installed until next | 


The Efer's Holiday—Paul Yoder; con- | ter my class, yes?” 


ductor—Martha Godwin, i 
In a Chinese Temple Garden—Ketel- 

bey; conductor—Paul Ross. 
Sacred Overture—Filmore; 

tor—Gene Morlan. 


conduc- 


Intermission 

Jolly Robbers Overture—Von Suppe 
(Marimba Solo), Orlen Hungerford. 
Aeccompanist,. Horace Sears. 

Concerto No. 1—Williams (Cornet 
Solo), Warren Hamilton. 

ae Accompanist,—-Horace Sears. 

Part II 

March—E Pluribus Unum—F red 
Jewell—conductor—F red Jewell, Jr. 

Overture— William Tell— Rossini, con- 
ductor—Harvey Bosell. 

The Whistling Farmer Boy—Henry 
Filmore 

Memories of Stephen Foster—Callict; 
conductor—Clyde Coburn. 

March—Where the Highways Cross— 
Harold Bright; conductor—Harold 
Bright. 
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Receives Pilot License 


A graduate of Indiana State Teach- 
| ers College in 1931 with a major in 
| commerce, Willa B. Brown of Chica- 
| £o, recently passed the examination 

und became the first Negro woman to 
receive a private pilot's license. She 
was one of three colored girls in the 
country holding solo pilot's licenses. 

Prof. Shepherd Young, head of the 

Commerce department, received z 
| 


information in a letter this week from 
Miss Brown, a former student of his. 
The Chicago Tribune recently carried 
a feature story on Miss Brown’s un- 
usual accomplishments. 

Miss Brown made an outstanding 
academic record here, and then went 
to Northwestern university where she 
earned the Master’s Degree. 


Ж 


Here is Frenchman Согеп ов’ pro- | Hotel Deming. 


AA ] Na * ui А “ҖЕ # t "m " ^ ie or 2 
" " We T e d ®#. Poe ЭМ ЖЕЕ ee E 
) م‎ . 


posal in brief: On Thursday, June 5, 


from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. Either begin-{and 1929. 


Sembower represented Indiana State 


Reunions will be held this year by{at the Speech Conference of Speech 
he will begin a night class in French|the Classes of 1898, 1899, 1909, 1919,| Teachers held in Indianapolis, Ind- 


Following the banquet|iana, Saturday, May 27, 1939. The 


ners or advanced students may make| Wednesday evening, the Faculty will meeting was called by the Indiana 
application at any time between now (give a reception in the Physical Edu-| chapter of the National Forensic lea- 


and June 5 in Room МС-9. 
supplies will be necessary 
(Continued on page 4) 


No|cation Building for 
except | State Teachers College Board, seniors 


and visiting alumni. 


Scanning Headlines 


Premier Malator's speech which 


was at first thought a reflection of 
the  British-Reich-Russian, anti-ag- 
gression pact, actually is partial ac- 
ceptance according to Soviet diplo- 
mats at London. Britain is wilting tə 
make the change asked by Russia. 


Three children and four adults 
were hurt this week when a fire in 
the furnace of an Ohio school set 
off accumulated gas fumes in the 


+} were invited. 


members of the gue but all other speech associations 


Purpose: to unify and 
(Continued on page 4) 


The College concert band will be 
heard Sunday afternoon at 2:30 in 
the Physical Education building in 
thei} spring concert. State hat one of 


the finest aggregations 2f musicians 
to be found in a secondary college 
and will offer a real musical treat. 
The concert is being sponsored by 
Alpha Phi Omega, service fraternity. 


ded indefinitely. A three nour con- 
ference ended a week's effort to re- 
concile the views of union leaders 
and operators on contract differen- 
ces, Either side can reopen the 


basement. The explosion literally tore parley. 


the two-story structure apart. Two! 
girls and the janitor are not ехресі-; 


ed to live. 


Harlan ‘contract talks were suspen- 


Democratic leaders ruled out legis- 
lation except neutrality, taxes, soc- 
ial security, relief reform in the hope 

(Continued on page 4) 
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| Will Be Heard In Annual Spring Concert Sunday Afternoon 


Britannica June 21 


| 
Rettger Sails With 

Word was received by Dean Grin- 
nell's office that Dr. Louis J. Rettger, 
retired degn of science hall, will sail 
on the S. S. Britannica on June 21 
for an extensive tour in Europe. Dr. 
Rettger retired from the science fac- 
ulty in the. summer of 1937, where he 
was professor of physiology, and was 
replaced by Dr. J. F. Mackell, profes- 
sor of physics. 


Dr. Rettger had been invited to re- 
turn to Indiana State for Commence- 
ment exercises, but because of his 
plans will be unable to do so. 


the ceremony is so elabor. 
administrative council m 
required to carry out the 

Five pledges to Xylem 
announced as follows: Sta 
Wayne Bowsher, James B 
bert Klausmeier, and Ke 
These men are to meet : 
Friday, at 4:00 p.m. 
Lounge. At this meeting 
are to be elected and plar 
the fall installation ot B 
program of activities will 
at the meeting. 


Band Spokesma 
Clears Union 


"Purely a misunderstanc 
explanation given by a spc 
the College band concern 
cident involving the music 
which led to the band's по! 
in the recent Y.M.C.A. p: 

The complete statement 

“In fairness to the loci 
should be said that the inc 
the band not being permitte 
was purely a misunderstar 
director of the College ba 
vited to a conference at 
temple on the day followir 
аде. 


“At that meeting all misi 
ings were cleared up, арон 
ed, and a plan satisfactory 
cerned agreed upon. 


is 
———-—— چ‎ 

Final Exam Sche 
Friday, June 2 8:00- 8 
10:00- 2 

2:00-10 

Monday, June 5 8:00.11 
10:00- 1 

2:00-12 

Tuesday, June 6 8:00- 9 
10:00- 3 


MD c ЛЫ; VOW, 


40  BROWN,S.G. 


ogy, School of Medical Sciences, University of Reno, NV, 
1970; Emeritus Professor of Biology, Tuskegee Institute, 
1979. 

Memberships and awards: President, SE section, 
American Society for Microbiology, late 1960's; Sigma Xi, 
Phi Kappa Phi, National Institute of Science, President, 
1949-50; Society of American Bacteriologists; American 
Chemical Society; Institute of Food Technology; AAAS; 
Tissue Culture Association; Beta Kappa Chi; National Ed- 
ucation Association; Postdoctoral fellow, Yale University 
School of Medicine, 1956-57; American Institute of 
Chemists. 


Dissertation title: Physiological Studies & Classification of the 
Butyric Acid Butyl-Alcohol Bacteria. 


Ref: American Men and Women of Science, 15th ed., p. 735. 
Encyclopedia of Black America, p. 744. 
Holders of Doctorates Among American Negroes, p. 118. 
The Negro in Science, p. 175. 
Negro Year Book, 1947, p. 34. 
Who's Who Among Black Americans, 1977, p. 113. 


Brown, Solomon G. (1829-1903, M) 


Scientific Technician and Lecturer. Born in Washington, 
DC, Feb. 14, 1829. Worked in Post Office Department in 
1844, assisted Morse in installation of wires on poles be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore to use his Morse Code. 
Worked in Smithsonian Institution preparing illustrations 
for lecturers, 1855-1887. Lectured in churches and clubs 
using information about telegraph, plants, geology and 
insects which he had learned while working at the 
Smithsonian. 


Ref: Dictionary of American Negro Biography, p. 70-71. 
Men of Mark, 1970 ed., p. 193-200; 1968 ed., p. 302-313. 


Brown, W. Roderick, Jr. (1895-1965, M) 


Physician. Born in Huntington, WV, Dec. 29, 1895. Vir- 
ginia Union University, 1915; University of Pittsburgh, 
1916-18; M.D., Howard University, 1923; Staff, Tubercu- 
losis League Clinic, 1930 until its closing in 1960; re- 
search in diseases of the chest. 

Memberships and awards: National Medical Associa- 
tion; Vice-President, Pennsylvania State Medical, Dental 
and Pharmaceutical Society; Treasurer, Medico-Odonto 
Pharmaceutical Society; Board of Directors, Livingstone 
Memorial Hospital; Alpha Phi Alpha; Chi Delta Mu; Gate- 
way Medical Group of Pittsburgh; Honorary D.Sci., Vir- 
ginia Union University. 

Pub: New Control of Tuberculosis, Crisis, May 1939, p. 139, 
158. 


Ref: Who's Who in Colored America, 1938-40, p. 89. 
Who's Who in Colored America, 1941-44, p. 86. 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 50, p. 
539. [p] opp. p. 639. 
Crisis, May 1939, p. 139 [p] 
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Brown, Wesley A. (1927- ——, M) 


Military (Navy). Lt. Commander, Born in Washington, 
DC, 1927. Commissioned Ensign in U.S. Navy. First black 
graduate of the Naval Academy, 1949. Instructor, U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, MD; retired. 


Ref: Jet, Mar. 31, 1955. 
Ebony, April 1960, p. 71-75. [p] 
Black Americans in Defense of Our Nation, p. 153. [p] 
Crisis, June 1949. [p] cover. 


X Brown, Willa B. (1900s, F) 


Pilot. Born in Glasgow, KY. M.A., Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Master Mechanic's Certificate and Commercial Pi- 
lot's Certificate. Operated a flying school near Chicago 
which she began and was approved by the U.S. Govern- 
ment (Caffey School). One of the few women to combine 
aviation and business; instrumental in getting black pi- 
lots in the Army Air Force, with backing by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. She became a lieutenant in the Civil Air Pa- 
trol. 


Ref: Strength for the Fight, p. 143. 
Women in Aeronautics, p. 170. 
Women in Aviation, p. 35-36, [p] portrait 23 


Brown, William Wells (1816-1884, M) 


Physician. Practitioner. Born in Lexington, KY, in 1816. 
With no formal training, he attended medical lectures 
and demonstrations in Boston where he opened an office 
in 1865. Practiced medicine for nineteen years. 


Pub: Narrative of William W. Brown, a Fugitive Slave. Writ- 
ten by Himself, 1847. Reading, MA, Addison-Wesley, 
1969, 98 p. 


Ref: The Black Man: His Antecedents, His Genius, and His 

Achievements, 1847. 

History of the Negro in Medicine, p. 24-26. [p] 

Journal, National Medical Association, v. 83 Sup., Dec, 
1981, p. 1209. 

William Wells Brown, M.D., 1816-1884. National Medical 
Association, Journal, v. 47, May 1955, p. 207-211. 
[р] cover 


Browne, Frederick (1901-19??, M) 


Chemist. Born in Washington, DC, Aug. 1, 1901. B.S., 
Howard University, 1926; M.S., Fisk University, TN, 
1928. Teacher and fellow in Chemistry, Howard Univer- 
sity, 1926-27; Chemistry Teacher, Fisk University, 
1928-30; Professor, Chemistry, Claflin College, Orange- 
burg, SC, 1930-. 

Memberships and awards: American Chemical Soci- 
ety; Kappa Mu, Honorary Scholastic Society. 


Ref: Who's Who in Colored America, 1930-32, p. 67. 
Who's Who in Colored America, 1933-37, p. 90. 


Hemisphere Pub lishing Corp. , 1990. 
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Ron Stateler, AS '87, Clinton, was recently 
appointed chief probation officer, Vermillion 
Circuit Court, Vermillion County. 


James Ten Haken, TE '87, and his wife 
Linda (Rose), ED '84, and their three chil- 
dren live in Romeoville, Ill. Jim is an indus- 
trial arts teacher and wrestling coach at 
Channahon (Ш.) Jr. High. Linda (Whos’ Who 
Among American Educators, 1992-93), di- 
rector/teacher at a Des Plaines day care cen- 
ter, recently opted to do home day care. 


Gene Vories, TE '87, Vincennes, is a manu- 
facturing engineer with Roadmaster Corp., 
Olney, Ill. 


C. Scott Ballard, BU '88, Columbus, is a 
consumer loan officer at Home Federal Sav- 
ings Bank there. 


Billie Biggs, AS'88, Terre Haute, completed 
a master of social work degree at Indiana 
University this spring and is a social worker 
inthe Hook rehabilitation unit, Union Hospi- 
tal. 


Brian Carr, GR '88, Lubbock, Texas, who 
earned a Ph. D. in guidance and counseling at 
ISU, was elected president of the Lubbock 
Association of Psychologists. 


Chris Cortez, BU '88, and and his 
wife,Christina (Truex), ED ’89, live in 
Colorado Springs, Colo. He is a planning and 
reporting coordinator with Hewlett Packard 
Co. She is a special needs teacher for Head 
Start, working on a master's degree at the 
University of Colorado. 


Shelley Davidson, TE '88, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was promoted to captain in the U.S. Air 
Force. She participated in Operations Desert 
Shield/Storm and now works in a joint assign- 
ment flying BAe 125-800s with the F.A.A. 
there. 


Karen Frey, NU '88, Lexington, Ky., left 
Indianapolis Community Hospital North's 
medical-surgical unit to enter the University 
of Kentucky's master's degree in nursing pro- 
gram this fall and become a family nurse 
practitioner. 


Cathy Mattox Jones, ED'88, is a third grade 
teacher at Oaklandon Elementary in Lawrence 
Township. She and her husband reside in 
Indianapolis. 


John Gloyeske, AS '88, and his wife, Julie 
(Thornton) AS '89, live in Indianapolis. He 
is a videographer/editor with Cardinal Com- 
munications. She works in the traffic depart- 
ment at WISH-TV. 


Dianne Knapp, GR '88, Omaha, Neb., is a 
staff member of the Omaha Symphony. 


Keith Knust, TE '88, Frisco, Texas, a sys- 
temsengineer with Electronic Data Systenms, 
was promoted to project leader in the NASCO 
account. Sarah (Orman) Knust, HP '90, an 
environmental health specialist, City of Plano, 
is a Texas registered sanitarian and recently 
passed the national environmental health 
technician exam. 


Ron Martin, BU 88, recently accepted a new 
position as administrator, staff support, with 
GTE in Westfield. He and his wife, Karla, live 
in Noblesville. 


Ravi Nair (formerly Ravindranath 
Padmajan), GR '88, has earned a degree in 
mechanical engineering, University of Kerala, 
India, and now is an engineer with Indianapo- 
lis Power & Light Co. He and his wife, Terry 
(Higgins), BU '90, live in Speedway. 


Vera Knue Ray, BU '88, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
alicensing coordinator with Investor Life Ser- 
vices marketing agency. 


Ann Selby, BU '88, Winslow, was promoted 
to composition supervisor with the 
Huntingburg Press. 


Darin Smith, BU '88, Indianapolis, a sys- 
tems analyst with Ameritech Services, has 
earned a MBA degree at Butler University. 
He is administrative chair of the local orga- 
nizing committee for the U.S. Rowing Na- 
tional Championship Regatta. 


Andrew Thomas-Cramer, AS '88, Madi- 
son, Wis. has closed his successful graphic 
arts business to accept a four-year teaching 
assistanceship in the University of Wisconsin 
‘s computer science department. 


Liliana (Loo) Ware, AS'88, Wilmette, Ill., is 
scholarships coordinator with Rotary Inter- 
national in nearby Evanston. She and her 
husband, Jeff, are parents of a 1-year-old 
daughter. 


Dr. Francesca Armmer, GR '89, who earned 
aPh.D.in educational administration at ISU, 
has been named chair of the department of 
nursing at Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 


Shawn (Penry) Blackburn, ED '89, Have- 
lock, N.C., announces her marriage this sum- 
mer to 1st Lt. Jim Blackburn, a Marine pilot. 


Valerie Beard Daniels, BU '89, and her 
husband, Phillip, AS '90, live in Merrillville. 
She is a computer specialist, JMB Urban 
Investment Development Corp., Chicago, lil. 
and he is employed in security at LTV Steel 
Corp, East Chicago. 


Tony Gambill, AS '89, Lawrenceville, Il., is 
ascience teacher, assistant freshman football 
coach and athletic trainer at Larwenceville 
High School. 


Tracy Mathews, AS '89, South Bend, is an 
A.F.D.C. caseworker, St. Joseph County Divi- 
sion of Family and Children. 


Steven Morgan, TE '89, Sugar Land, Texas, 
isaquality engineer with Texas Microsystems. 


Mary Anne Tonini, AS '89, Louisville, Ky., 
was recently awarded a research assistant- 
ship for her graduate studies in art therapy at 
the University of Louisville. 


Sally Urban, ED'89, Shepardstown, W.V.,is 
director of career services at Shepherd Col- 


1990s 


Scott Bedwell, AS '90, Valparaiso, is an of- 
ficer with the Indiana State Excise Police. 


Darin Collignon, AS'90, Santa Claus, a U.S. 
Air Force lieutenant, completed an assign- 
ment to the Republic of Korea and is moving 
to Seymour Johnson AFB, N.C., to work with 
the F-15E Strike Eagle weapon system. 


Paula Jean (Jahn) Dillion, BU '90, is a staff 
accountant with Weston Paper and Manufac- 
turing Company. She and her husband, Brian, 
a senior in the School of Technology, live in 
Terre Haute. 


Angie Drury, ED '90, Kokomo, formerly an 
elementary school teacher, opted this sum- 
mer to become full time youth ministry direc- 
tor at St. Joan of Arc parish. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Copyrighted September 1992, Chicago Tribune Company, all rights reserved, used with permission 


Alumna was pioneer aviatrix 


Willa C. Brown, '31,of Chicago was 
the first black woman to hold a commer- 
cial piolt's license and the first black 
woman torun for Congress. Sheon July 


18, 1992. 
Prior to World War II, she helped 


train some of the men who made up the 
famous all-black 99th Pursuit Squad- 
ron, which trained at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. She also was the first black woman 


In Memoriam 


Indiana State University honors the 
memory of these alumni, faculty and 
emeriti and expresses sincere sympathy 
to their families. 


Lester Vickers, '29, Sun City, Ariz., 
June 11, 1992 

Emma Kathryn Fischer, '31, Terre 
Haute, July 8, 1992 

John Hines, 31, Avon Park, Fla., June 
13, 1992 

Harry R. Wey, Jr.,'33, Evansville, 
March 31, 1992 

J.Paul Warrick, '34, Jasonville, June 
28, 1992 

Ollie M. Duckworth Goshorn, '35, 
Franklin, April 26, 1992 

Marcella Martin, '36, Rockville, June 
23, 1992 

Mildred Distad, '37, Moorehead, 
Minn., December 1991 

Josephine Lowdermilk,'42, Sullivan, 
May 7, 1992 

John DeFore, '47, Brazil, Aug. 2, 1992 
A. Ross Miller, 48, Switz City, July 16, 
1992 


Melissa Green, HP '90, Crown Point, an- 
nounces her marriage earlierthis yearto David 
Pappenheim. 


Edward Harshany, TE '90, Terre Haute, a 
U.S. Navy ensign, recently graduated from 
the basic avionics technician course. 


to become a member of the Civil Air 
Patrol, and, with her then husband, Lt. 
Cornelius Coffey, established the Coffey 
School of Aeronautics, the first formal 
flying school owned and oeprated by 
blacks. 
She ran for Congress on three occa- 
sions and for Chicago alderman in one 
election. She taught at Westinghouse 


Noel Thomas,'48, Bloomfield, May 31, 
1992 

Sara Youman Stevenson,'55, Alpena, 
Mich., Nov. 2, 1991 

E. Alonzo Deckard, 56, May 10, 1992 
Robert K. Schroer, '61, Greencastle, 
April 18, 1992 

Dr. Alva William “Mike” Petty, ED 
'67, GR "70, Kubasaki, Japan, April 21, 
1992 

Robert Royer, BU'67, Speedway, June 
16, 1992 

Michael J. Dean, AS'68, Indianapolis, 
March 25, 1992 

Susan Pliskin, BU "70, Brazil, word 
received June, 1992 

William Irving Tillson, ED ’75, GR 
"16, died of rabies in Bangkok, Thailand, 
April 21, 1992. 


Faculty and Emeriti 


David Pease, professor, department of 
secondary education, died in Athens, 
Greece, May 24, 1992 

Joan Zwerner, assistant professor 
emerita, department of elementary 
education, University School, Terre 
Haute, June 8, 1992 


Jim Hart, BU '90, and his wife, Robin 
(Gatheridge) HP '90, Indianapolis, are proud 
parents ofan infant son. Jim is an account rep 
with Metropolitan Life, and Robin is a recre- 
ational therapist, St. Vincent's Youth Stress 
Center. 


Stephanie (Shipp) Jackson, AS '90, and her 
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the relatively large time demand, it is also obvious that 
participants needed to be free from such obligations as 
full-time childcare. In addition to being open to women, 
the CAP did not discriminate on the basis of race (The 
well-known black aviator of the 1930s, Willa Brown, 
was active in the CAP. As a lieutenant and adjutant, 
she was the first black woman to be an officer in the 
organization. Based in her native Chicago, Brown 
taught aviation courses in the high schools and 
organized a CAP squadron. Her impact on aviation in 
World War II, however, went far beyond her CAP 
activities. She was the coordinator of war-training 
service for the CAA, and more importantly, was the 
director of the Coffey School of Aeronautics, the school 
selected by the Army and the CAA to "conduct the 
experiments” that resulted in the admission of blacks 
into the Army Air Forces. Later, Coffey became a feeder 
school for the Army Air Forces' program for black 
aviators at Tuskegee Institute.3? 

Willa Brown's work as a teacher of aviation classes 
is a good example of the type of nonflying activities that 
were part of the Civil Air Patrol. Other tasks included 
maintenance, radio operations, weather forecasting, 
chauffeuring, and first aid work.49 

The U.S. Weather Bureau offered graduate schol- 
arships in meteorology to both men and women who 
were college graduates (with a year of calculus and a 
year of physics) and holders of private pilot's licenses.*! 
Training involved an eight-month course that resulted 
in the professional rating of Junior meteorologist, 
earning about $2000, plus overtime, per year. Very few 
women became meteorologists (by 1948 only eight 
women were professional meteorologists), but one 
important woman in this group was Lois Coots Tonkin, 
a graduate of Marietta College in Ohio, who learned to 
fly with that college's CPTP program. Inspired by her 
instructor, Lenore Harper McElroy, Tonkin advanced 
in the CPTP until she became a ground school 
instructor. A college physics professor heard of the 
CAA meteorology program and called Tonkin to see if 
she was interested. As a result, she became the only 
woman in a class of 200 at New York University and 
eventually the first woman metorologist at the Weather 
Bureau in Washington. Later Tonkin worked in Denver 
and then Detroit. In each place she encountered an 
initial resistance toward women, only to see that 
prejudice melt away as the men adapted to her 
presence.*? 

Women also worked for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Like the Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
the CAA also experienced rapid depletion of its person- 
nel ranks precisely when its need was increasing. One 
of its solutions was to develop intensive training 
courses for which the CAA encouraged inexperienced 


workers to apply. Another program was launched 
specifically to encourage women to apply for positions 
with the CAA. To enter at the more advanced level, one 
qualification that could be substituted for technical 
experience was a pilot's license. This allowed some 
women to begin their career with greater administra- 
tive responsibility and higher pay than was typical for 
women in the CAA at the time. 

Most women interested in aviation, however, were 
encouraged by the CAA to start as aircraft communi- 
cators. These persons were responsible for taking and 
reporting weather observations and operating and 
maintaining radio telegraph, radio telephone, and 
teletype equipment. Applicants had to be between 17 
and 40 years old and able to type 40 words per minute 
to qualify for a trainee position. Once the orientation 
and training program was successfully completed. the 
trainees would become junior aircraft communicators. 
It was noted by a CAA personnel officer, Edward J. 
Gardner, that in 1942, 75 percent of the trainees were 
women.^3 

The CAA also trained supervisors in fields of 
aviation-related instruction that were controlled by the 
federal government. Maintenance supervisors oversaw 
the process of training and certifying aircraft and 
aircraft engine mechanics. Likewise, CAA ground 
school supervisors and flight supervisors were respon- 
sible for instruction, training, and certification in their 
respective fields. 

In a different section of the CAA was the Air Marking 
Division under the leadership of Blanche Noyes. Air 
marking involved making signs that would be clearly 
visible to pilots and would indicate location and 
compass orientation. Started with a few women in 
1935 under the Bureau of Air Commerce, it had been 
the first United States government program conceived, 
planned, and directed entirely by women. Owing to the 
war and the fear that air marking would aid enemy 
aircraft, the division reversed its task and began a 
program to remove all of the signs.*4 At the war's end. 
it would revert back to its original function. 

The job for which the CAA was best known was air 
traffic control. This was stil a relatively new and 
developing field. There were a multitude of openings 
because the CAA had recently taken over control of 
virtually all airport towers (many had previously been 
under local or state jurisdiction).*5 

To staff the towers the CAA developed an intensive 
training program, which was taught at seven centers 
located around the country. According to CAA esti- 
mates, about one third of the controllers were women. 
It was specifically noted that their salaries were 
identical to those of men in equivalent роѕіѕ.46 To- 
gether, these men and women helped create the air 
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Volume One 


The Annex Carnival 
A Great Success 


Oct. 26, 27, 28. 


Three Queens Crowned. The Circns 


and Paul Ash, Big Hits of Season. 


The Carnival is over! 

Did you go? No? 

Then you missed three nights of 
the gayest laughter, best music and 
biggest hot-dogs any carnival crowd 
ever enjoyed. 

There was г 
of those who attenced taat the big 
hits of each cvening' en ertainment 
were the shows in the auditorium. 

The ball starred rolling Wednesdar 
night, when tue great Bumb Town 
Circus Company came from their hi- 
bernating quarters in 
Westania on th: 1. 
with the entire circus cinncody. in- 
cluding “Spontaneous,” ihe- «+iucated 
horse, who danced in з mest aston- 


uoubt xz the minds 


Ro:^seltvania, 
B. Murray Special, 


ishing manner. 
Then there wi: í nd 
high school monk: 


Lace, 
Who performed 


iunc 


their^ stumts un wo 
хау. Bruno, the bear, and his 
brothers, "You Know" and "Do Know." 
Sept the audience coarinz with taugh- 
ter throughout the evenings per- 
formance, 

Miss Georgiana Hart, snake charm- 
er stuplified the onlookers by the ab- 
solutely fearless handling of her pet 
giant, "Inaoian Cobra." 

Bike Tote, rhrht rop wo ker) was 
certainly an artist in his tine. We 
-appese this ability is inherent with 
Master Bilis. 

Ring Muster Oscar Moore deserves 
гел! praise for the spiendid manage- 
ment of this noted Воть Town Circus. 

"PAUL ASH" HERE 

On Thursday and Friday evenings 
Gary's "Paul Ash," in the person of 
Glenn McAdoo, held forth in a most 
brilliant way as conductor of the Lit- 
tle Kitchen Symphony Orchest a. 

The orchestra composed of twenty 
musicians, with Mrs. Leota Semmes, 


pianist. and led by conductor McAdoo 


Gary, Indiana. November 14, 1927 


Above is a picture of Ог. and 
Mrs. V. M. Marshall. Dr. Mar- 
shall is deservedly popular as a 
dental surgeon, and is besides well 
known as a director of chorus 
singing. Mrs. Marshall is a mem- 
ber of the Annex faculty and is 
very highly esteemed by parents, 
patrons and school officials. She 
is in charge of the teaching of the 
social sciences in the intermediate 
grades. 


rendered numbers from the “hottes: 
Jazz," to the tenderest sentiment»! 
The writer thought that 
once a stifled sob was, heard as the 
strains of "High Ways are Happr 
Ways on the Road to Home, Sweet 
Home" floated softly over the fom- 
lights with Miss Clotine Sloan, so- 
prano, as soloist. 


strains. 


The solo dance numbers were pre- 
sented by Horace Hutchinson, Willi 
B. Spann, Ruth Butler, Sadie Taylor, 
and Marjorie Burney. Each was a 
creditable effort and deserves espec- 
ial mention from the standpoint of 
artistry and originality. 

The chorus girls were appropriate- 
ly costumed, befitting the Halloween 
season. The costumes were designed 
by Miss Marguerite Williams, training 
teacher, who also was the author of 
the idea of the entire show. 


Number Two 


SPECTACULAR CROWNING OF 
QUEENS 


Little Miss Eloise Barnett, Kinder- 
garten was crowned queen of the 
carnival on Wednesday night repre- 
senting the West Annex Building. 
This little lady sold fifty-five tickets, 
the largest number of tickets sold by 
one individual in the Primary Build- 
ing. 

On Thursday night, Misses Ruth 
Wilson and Clotine Sloan were crown- 
ed queens of the East Annex build- 
ing, Miss Wilson having sold $12.25 
worth of tickets and Miss Sloan hav- 
ing received 2.175 porularity votes. 

Each young 14 waa awarded a 
two-dollar-and-a -half gold piece for 
their untiring efforts and splendid re- 
sults in ticket selling. 

The queens were gowned as befit- 
ted their regal position in white 
creations, trianmed with bands of gold 
and Elizabethan Court trains, 

Amidst pomp and splendor, they 
were crowned queens of the carnival 
by Mrs. Lilia Duncan, register teach- 
er of the two queens. 

It should be mentioned here that 
Mrs. Duncan's two register classes, 
27 and 38, sold $55.55 worth of tick- 
et or 1,11) tickets. Such results 
win tickets are unusual! Coaugratula- 
tions, Mrs. Duncan. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Other interesting features of the 


carnival were: 
The Fish Pond. presided over by 
Mrs. Brewer ind Mrs, McDougal. 


The Side Show, Mrs. Schell and 


Miss Washington. 
The Shooting Gallery—Mr. Reddix 
and Miss Brown. 


Novelties--Miss B'attner, Miss Hol- 
land, Miss Jones and Miss Buckner. 


Peanut Booth— Miss Dennis, 
Carroll and Miss Bryant. 


Mra. 


Ice Cream Booth— Mrs. Butts. Mrs. 
Blattner. Mrs. Marshal апа Mrs. 


Skillman. 

Adults Dance—Mrs. Hubbard, Mr. 
Reese and Mr. Lawson. 
Murphy 


Children's Dance—Miss 
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| Latest School News. 


Early this week Miss Willa 


| Brown, the teacher of typewrit- 


ing, gave speed tests in each of her 
three afternoon classes inthe East 
Roosevelt Annex. A total of sev- 
enty-live (75) took the test, and 
the results were highly gratitying. 
The scores ranged from 0 to 43, 
the median being 12.11. Students 
scoring above the median are: 
Stancil Ward with 43 words per 
minute, Orlando Sloan 30, Esther 
Gould 29, Donald Henderson and 
Letha Williams 23, Floretta Ma- 
ble and Percy Brezan 27, Robert 
Birdsong and Elsie Rogers 26, 
Arnold Dobbins and Birda Dungy 
25, Elmer Crump and Mattie 
Calloway 23, Charles Ellis 22, 
John Courtney, Willie Palmer, 
Fred Williams, Louise Hood, 
Clemett Llovd and Willie Ann 
Hibbler 21, Everett Palmer and 
William Hargrove 20. All of these 
are well above the norm for speed 
after ten weeks. 


Ge will be our Christ- 
mas number. It will comtain а 
number o; nteresting features. 
Look out for ir. 


Ournext i- 


The Boys’ Glee Club 
Broadcasts. 


The Bov’s Glee Club of Roose- 
velt Amnex School broadcasted 
Over Stasion ASIN J.S sche voice 
of the утес Сісм: і, Tuesday. 
evening. November, $, 1927. Tne 
selections they sang were as tol- 
lows: 

It's Me - 


Wiliam Goat - - 


- Negro Spiritual 
Humorous 


Stars‘of the Summer Night - 
Woodbury 

Barn Yard Memories - Humorous 

River of Jordan - Negro Spiritual 

Bonnie Sweet Bessie - 


Gilbert 


\ 


| 
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By.an-By  - - Burleigh 
Evening Song - Blumenthal 

Mr. Potter, the very energetic 
and efficient director of the Boys 
Glee Club, also sang several sel- 
ections accompanied by Miss 
Buckner, teacher in the West 
Annex. 

We are glad to state that the 
program was very successful. Ar- 
rangements are being 
made for the Boy's Glee Club 
to broadcast at least once a 
month from Station W.J.K S. at 
at Miller, Indiana. 


IX-A Algebra Class Holds 


Meeting. 


Nine students of the IX-A 
algebra class, five boys and four 
girls, met for their first weekly 
evening study hour on Wednes- 
day, November 9, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliot, parents of 
Horace Hutchinson whois a mem- 
ber of the class, at 2333 Massa- 
chusetts, under the direction of 
Mir. Reddix, t he mathematics 
teacher, and Mr. McFarlane. Mrs. 
Emma Skillman, well known 
teacher at tic. ast Annex, was 
present and acted. in conjunction 
with the kindly hostess, as chaper- 
on. The class 'asted from 7:30 to 
9:30. Much gratitude is due to 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliot for their kind 
hospitalicy. The class meets a- 
gain next Wednesday at the home 
ог another of its members, \liss 
Eulalie Hardy, at 2408 Massa- 


chusetts. 


West Annex Honor Roll. 


OCTOBER. 


Class 3: Aretta Long 
Class 4: Nellie Lane 


Class 5: Henry Mason, Lorraine 
Johnson, Louise Patterson 


СП 


Class 6: Votie Eldridge 


Class 11: Anna A. Farr, 
Ward 


Class 12: Robert Leatherwood, 
John Watts 


Ruth 


East Annex Honor Roll. 
OCTOBER. 


Class 15: Iola Allen 


Class 16: Ora Johnson, Lizzie 
M. Parker 


Class 17: R. C. Johnson 
Class 18: Juanita \forgan 
Class 19: Mattie Bullett 
Ciass 20: Ruth Hedrick 
Class 21: Joyce Tatum 


Class 22: Jane Washington 

Class 23: Melvin Sykes, Ruby 
Pryor 

Class 25: Parlee Bell 

Class 32: Grace Turner 

Class 37: Cathryn Barnes, Esther 


Gould, Clemett Llovd, Clotine 
Sloan 


Class 38: Corinne Washington, 
Ruth Wilson 
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the areas of common plane figures." 
We hope to finish that topic soon. 
Our class deportment and grades are 
reaching the standard of al] the 
classes in the school. We have made 
several rules about keeping the floor 
in good condition, desks in good order, 
and trying to pull our spelling grades 
up to the standard of Gary. We hope 
this can be continued. 


TYPEWRITING DEPARTMENT 


By Stancil L. Ward 


Miss Willa B. Brown, the typewrit- 
ing instructor, was absent two weeks 
because of an automobilé accident. 
All the students were very glad to 
have her back again. 


Miss Brown is a graduate of the 
Indiana State Normal Schoo? at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and has an A. B. de- 
gree in Commerce and French. 


The pupils have access to thirty 
typewriters and could easily use half 
that many more. We hope in the 
near future the number may be in- 
creased. Miss Brown has given the 
students permission to organize a 
typewrinng club. The officers and 
members will be selected from those 
student: who have made an “A” in 
their work for the last past month. 
We hape this will be an inducement 
for better work among the typewrit- 


пг" = Faun 


Mi-s Brown has been given another 
class at the 12:15 hour and she is now 
teaching four classes at the Roose- 
velt Annex, 


NEWS FROM THE MANUAL 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Bs Alphonso Lovelace 


The third month of the fall semes- 
ter finds the boys of the woodshop do- 
ing excellent work. The greater part 


of the bovs have finished their pro- 
jects and are now making new things. 


The elepnant and the horse, both of 
which made a great hit at the carni- 
val, were made in the woodshep. It 
will also interest our readers to know 
that the boys can learn to cane 
chairs. This ts something of whieh 
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many should take advantage. Giris 
are ellgible to learn to cane chairs 


in the Saturday school. Mr. Lawson 
gives classes every other Satur lay 


fram 8:16 to 11:15. Your next chance 
will be Saturday, November 19th. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


By Symantha Hill 


The students in the 10-B English 
class promise to release for publica- 
tion in the near future excerp:s from 
their autobiographies, upon which 
they are working now. 


Silent reading tests are being giv- 
en in all the EngMHsh classes every 
Friday. Each pupil is striving hard 
to improve his reading score from 
week to week. During the past week. 
these pupils made the greatest indi- 
vidual progress in silent reading in 
their respective classes: Dorothy 
Nichols (clase 33); Dubois Pearson 
(Class 34); Beatrice Pendleton (class 
36); Eulalie Hardy (class 37). 


A report of the capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and grammar tests will be 
included in the notes in the text is- 
sue of the "Annex News." 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The pupils in these crades are 
working on projects for Book Week. 
Classes 19 and 20 are making a class 
book whose subject is “The Proper 
Care of Books." Classes 21, ?2, 23, 
and 24 are writing compositions on 
“The Book I like best and why I like 
it 


The pupils in the lust named 
classes are going to enter the prize 
competition for Book Weck. This 
competition is open to all the children 
in the Gary Pubiic Schools and is be- 
ing held under the auspices of the 
Gary Public Library. 

An additional prize is offered by 
Miss Southwick, the Supervisor of 
English, to any pupil from any school 
who submits a finished poster that 
best expresses the pleasure of read- 
ing. We all hope tha: some of our 
pupils will be winners in this con- 


test. 


bake tave 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


By Berneeze A. Ward 


Our newly organized library js 
making itself felt more and more. 
Students who take Latin have their 
hands full during the study perfod 
trying to get their lessons prepared. 
Some of the pupils have a study per- 
iou and 3 library period. During the 
study period the children should get 
their classroam work, and during the 
library pericd they should read for 
recreation, Some students unforta- 
nately consider the library not worth 
while. but they are quite mistaken. 
The library is a place for the sturtents 
to get all information concerning 
their lessons and any other questions 
they wish to look up. The library 
i- establishing an honor roll for class- 
€5 making above ninety in deportment 
each month, and their names will be 
put in the school newspaper. The 
boys of classes 23, 25, and 27 made 
the highest mark which was 98.5. 
Some of these classes atrove hard in 
order that their class might have the 
best record in school. We think that 
if more classes would try to get first 
place on the honor roll each month, 
our teacher would have less treuble 
during the class hours. 


THE CAFETERIA 


By Gladvs Hughes 


П 


The sehool lunch has become а 
recognized part of our school. We 
are proud of the fact that we can huy 
a lunch that is well balanced for fif- 
teen cents. Here are three ways you 
can spend fifteen cents and get a good 
lunch: (1) soup and crackers, 5e. a 
sandwich, 5c. milk, 5c; (2) a verg- 
atable, 5c. milk, 5с; (2) a sandwich, 
5с. a vegetable. 5с, and cocoa, 5c. 


A few of the girls are plannine to 


take a trip to Chicago, to visit the 


linen and glassware department of 
the Marshall Field Department 
Store. 


Susie Ammons, Virginia Jackson, 
Nell Radford, and Mervin Williams 


helped in the cafeteria at lunch dur- 
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SEWING DEPARTMENT 


By Ruth Dixon. 


The girls of the different classes 


are doing excellent work, and are 
even taking up fancy sewing and em- 
broidery. 


Some of the girls are also turn- 
ing out some nice work in the mak- 
ing of coats. 


Do not forget the Style Show that 
is to come off on April 10. The girls 
are busy getting ready for it. Pa- 
rents are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent. The hours are 8:15, 9:15, and 
10:15. 


The following gir!s received a 
grade of “А” for the month of Feb- 
ruary: 


Class 20—Cortez Kenton. 


Class 21—Alice Roberta Gay, 
Josephine Washington, Willert Bas- 
sett. 

Class 22.—Emma Beckham. Mag- 
gie Bolden. 


Class 24 — Novalee Pendleton, 
Louise Porter, Vesta Elston, Hattie 
Ferguson, 


Class 25—Sallie Avery, Jimmie 
Hibbler. 

Class 26—Enola Wright. 

Class 29—Willa Joyce. 

Class 31—Jemima Torrence, Lou- 
ise Sherrill. 


Class 32— Willa Hood. 


Cw -5 
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^^—Jennrie Barefield, Pearl 
Sadie Brenaugh, Margaret 
lvies. Grace Turner, Cleobelie Mat- 


' 51—Louise Williams. Paul- 


"uuu. sarshwebozier: 


Class 25—Lola Sneed. Halsey B. 
Bettie Hart, Beatrice Pendle- 
. Lucile Сауе, Mattie Calioway, 
lia Howard. 
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Class 36 — Madge Cunningham, 
Ruth Dixon, Charlie Mae Pitts. 


Class 38—Ruth Wilson, Symantha 
ITill. 


THE GOOD CITIZENS CLUB 


By Florence Wesley. 


This month has been a very busy 
one with the Good Citizens Club. 
We have been working on verb drills 
and also have been adding new words 
to our vocabulary. Some are making 
poem books of their own. "They are 
collecting poems from old books and 
magazines and putting them togeth- 
er. Others are re-writing composi- 
tions for the exhibit. Thomas Good- 
son has written several poems. Pel- 
ton Farr is preparing a book on in- 
ventions. He is reading the “Con- 
quest of Inventors" and other books 
to get his material. He has made 
a report to the club on Samuel Colt, 
the inventor of the revolver, and 
Cyrus McCormick, the inventor of 
the reaper. He also reported on El- 
bert Henry Gary, the founder of 
Gary. His reports were very inter- 
esting to the club. Ossie Smith is 
preparing a book on Booker T. Wash- 
ington. His book is made like the 
others by collecting al he can find 
from many books and putting them 
together. Freddie Hunter is making 
a book review, and Lillian Jackson 
has already finished a book of poems. 


Mr. Leslie W:ltiams, president of 
the Student Council, called on the 
club this week. We were very glad 
to show him our club in action. He 
expressed himself as being well 
pleased with our work and invited 
us to send two representatives to the 
council meeting. 

There are two on the honor roll 
this month, Lillian Jackson and Lil- 
lan Torrence. We would like to 
have many more next month. 


INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH 


By Undine Dunlap. 

Our special work for the month 
of March is vocabulary building. 
Classes 23 and 24 are working on a 
vocabulary project — ‘‘Overworked 
Words.” They are finding quite a 
number of substitute words for most 
of our overworked ones. 


Classes 20, 21 and 22 had for their 
composition work the week of March 
12 a short sketch of the life of Col- 
onel Charles Young, a Negro soldier. 
Since so many of the children had 
relatives in the World War, the dis- 
cussion of the life of this very 
worthy soldier was easily understood 


as well as appreciated. 


All classes have been busy collect- 
ing pictures for “Our Picture Gal- 
lery," which is beginning to look 
quite wonderful. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


By Stancil L. Ward. 


The typewriting students are still 


Î striving to be young stenographers 
by the end of June. Sometimes stu- 
dents become discouraged because 
the more they practice the worse 
they seem to get. but there comes a 
time when they advance rapidly by 
leaps and bounds. They then are 
inspired with new hopes and can see 
that they are really getting a trifle 
Nearer to the goal. 

Elmer Crump is probably the most 
outstanding student in the typewrit- 
ing department, as far as speed and 
aecuracy are concerned. He is now 
writing around 35 words per min- 
ute, which is very good for a student 


of less than two semesters' training. 


Miss Brown has prepared vwo iarge 
charts for the purpose of recording 
all assignments that are handed in 
irem day to,day and of the speed 
tests given each week. By glancing 
at the charts, which are posted on 
the wall, any student can see how 
much work he has done or has to 


do. This is a good means of com- 
paring the students of each class; 
and it should be an incentive for 


students to compete with one an- 


other. 
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^ JL STAR PROGRAM 
AT EAST AUDITORIUM 


At the East Roosevelt school Tues- 
cay evening, Ápril 3, there will be 
feature program of all the boys 
<n girls who have won high honors 
tne school contest this year. The 
invited to be 


public is especially 


present. The program follows: 


1. Overture—The Roosevelt Annex 
Band. 


2. Reading, "Joan of Arc’’—Miss 
Marie Hill, Annex. 


3. Extemporaneous talk, ‘“Cour- 
tesy”—Miss Hilda Stevenson, 
Annex. 


Introduction of-East and West 
Annex: Poetry Memory Contest 
TO а 


UPS 
5. Flute - solo—Lawrence Arm- 


strong, Annex. 


6. Reading, *Dey Ain't No Ghosts" 


Albert, Smiley, Froebel. 
rem AS 


T- Oratisy | “Gary”—Alfred Beck- 


da 


9. Oration, "What Ай СЙ Owes 
to. Abraham Lincoln” — Miss 
Clotine Sloan, Annex. 


10. Moving pictures. 


Miss Hilda Stevenson of the East 
Roosevelt Annex won second place 
in the city extemporaneous contest 
in the Junior High division. 


Albert Smiley of Froebel won first 
place in the city grade school de- 
clamatory contest. 


Alfred Beckman of Froebel won 
first place in the city extemporan- 
eous contest in the Senior High sec- 
tion. 


Miss Clotine Sloan won first place 
in the giris’ section of the city and 
district contest sponsored by the Lin- 


coln Memorial Association of Indi- 
ana, and will represent the East An- 


nex in the Area contest to take place 
shortly. 


Don't fail to hear this excellent 
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COACH WILLIAM LANE BOOKS 


TWO GAMES FOR ANNEX HIGH 


i^ 


TEAM—BASEBALL AND 


FOOTBALL 


Coach William Lane, ever on tne 
alert to provide 
healthy nature for the boys in nis 
charge, has booked two games with 
the coach of Wendell Phillips High 
School, Chicago. The first is a base- 
ball game, and has been set for April 
13. The other is a football game, 
and that has been set for October 6. 


attractions of a 


This will be the first vear tha: the 
Annex school is taking up football. 
All the boys and our redoubtable 


coach are anxious to show what we 
can do in the great school and col- 
lege classic. 


. LANE'S ANNEX LIGHTS TAME 


CHICAGO CITY CHAMPS, 15-14 


By Christopher Hibbler. 


On Monday evening, March 24, 
the Annex Lights defeated the Chi- 
cago city champs of Wendell Phillips 
High School by a score of 15 points 
to 14. The lineup of the home team 
was as follows: William Foster and 
Milton Allen, forwards; Neil Robin- 
son, center, and Maxie Crossley and 
Robert Birdsong, guards. Vernon 
Shipp, Clarence Bennett and Archie 
Galloway were substitutes. The en- 
emy lineup consisted of Pullins and 


Grey, forward; Miller, center, and 
Cary and Lawhorn, guards. 
William Foster of the Annex 


Lights raised high hopes in the minds 
of the home team from the start of 
the game with an under-basket shot. 
which was immediately duplicated by 
the incomparable Neil Robinson, also 
of the Annex team. Pullins. the cap- 
tain of the Phillips quintet an all-city 
star, dribbled through the deivnse te 


Score the Sirt bzsket 


He was followed by Cary, who also 
made a basket. This brought the 
first quarter to a close with a score 
of 4-all. 


Pullins came back at the opening 
of the second quarter with a center 
floor shot, which put his team in front. 
Foster. however, not to be undone, 
followed with two baskets in succes- 


sion. ending the first half with a score 
of & to € in favor of the home team. 


In the second half the Chicago 
champs, determined never to say die 
til tuey were dead, performed the 
most amazing feats, but the accurate 
shooting of Foster and Robinson nul- 
lified all their efforts. With only 
forty seconds to go, Wendell Phil- 


lips heid a margin of 14 to 13, but 


Crossley, our star guard sank the 
winning basket from the center of 
the floor. and the team came home 


with the bacon. 
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| STUDENTS TO ENTER 


LAKE CO. CONTEST 


The typewriting department is doing 
some very interesting things. It has 
been a great help to many of the 
teachers. Much extra work is done 
by the students such as typing parts 
for auditorium programs, for Miss 
Williams, or typing examination 
questions for Miss Diffay. Several 
teachers from the primary building 
also send over articles to be written. 


This kind of work is very different 
from the ordinary lessons assigned 
every day by the teacher and, too, 
it is very interesting, adding variety 
to the typing course, which is just 
as essential in this as in any other 
course. Many of the newspaper re- 
porters bring their report to be typed 
before submitting it to the editor, 
so consequently Miss Brown almost 
knows what the Annex News is about 
before it comes out. 


Miss Brown is training her pupils 
well so that she might be able to en- 
ter three students in the Lake Coun- 
ty contest, which will be held April! 
14, 1928. The final tests were made 
this week, so by the first of next week 
we wil! know who our representatives 
are ang who. of course, will repre- 
sent the best from the typewriting 
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Chapter IX 


| 
| NEGRO FLIERS 


In 1939 the Civilian Pilot Training Program opened the field of aviation 
tu the Negro. In the 36 years which had passed since Kitty Hawk, indi- 
vidual blacks had learned to fly, but in common with all pioncer pilots, ex- 
cept those іп the services, they logged their hours the hard way, and when 
certificated, found no welcome in the career field. The hope was that now 
they might. 

For example, in 1028, Mr. Charles Alfred Anderson of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
bought an airplane for $3,000 and took instruction at an airport near his 
home, paying $10.00 an hour for his flying time. Four ycars later, in 1932, 
he acquired his commercial pilot's certificate—undoubtedly the first of his 
гасе to do so, although there is no official record—and he estimated that 
the small piece of paper had cost him more than $6,000. (This included 
the price of a second airplane). 

j In 1932, of course, aviation was probably at the lowest ebb in its existence 
К Амга, and the picture was bleak indeed—no jobs and no future for anybody—let 
alone an ambitious young Negro. However, Mr. Anderson managed to stay 
with it and by 1939: was in business. He and a partner were operating а 
Piper Cub mounted on floats from a seaplane base at the foot of Second 
Street, S.W. and the Potomac River in Washington, D.C., and a WACO 
‘cabin plane from Beacon Field in nearby Virginia, when the CPTP was 
‘announced. Later he was able to put his knowledge and experience to good 
use helping to get the Program started at Howard University and became a 
flight instructor there. Mr. Anderson has continued to stay with aviation 
and today is one of the Regional Directors of Negro Airmen International, 
an organization of professional fiers. N 
N 


2 Howard was one of the six Negro colleges which took an active part in the 
"n" . 
7 CPTP. Thy others were: 


/ DUO Tuskegee Institute. Tuskegee. Ala. 5 Y 
/. .. Delaware State College. Dover, Del. ^ 


Hampton Institute. Hampton. Va. 

North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 
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к г There was a scattering of Negroes іп many other schools throughout the 
1 country? and two Negro non-college units in the Chicago area, one of them 


“ln 1939, according to the Burcau of the Census, eight Negro pilots held Commercial 
ratings. 
Ош of a class of 50 at the University of Minnenota, the first student to solo was а 
Negro. At Joliet, Ill, in a non-college unit, the student to make the highest grade 
was a Negro, Earl Franklin, | 
i | : «| | 
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A be optrated hy a young woman. Miss Willa Brown. Thi was the Cofiey 
р School of Асгопащісх. located at the Harlem Airport. Oak. Lawn, Illinois, 
nalned for Miss Brown’s husband, Cornelius Coffey, one of the nation's \ 
еам certibeated Hight instructors who. additionally. held the airplane and 
2 / engine mechanics certificate, The Coffey School offered the full range of K 
/ CPTP- and War Training Service courses, and was the hub of Negro Civil \ 
Po ^. Air Patrol activity after that.program was conceived in 1911. 


: Photo courtesy Edward A. Gibba 

Miss Willa Brown and some of her students. Miss Brown owned and operated 

the Coffey School of Aeronautics and carried out the full range of CPTP and War 
Training Service courses. 


‘Tuskegee Institute, largest of the group, became one of the CAA's most 
important contractors. In the carly days of the Program when 400 colleges 
: ; were offering primary flying, advanced work was restricted to some 60 
! Centers, most of them long established in the business; Though a late 

comer on the horizon. Tuskegee was given Center status in 1910, and was { 
one of the few educational institutions to. provide flight as well as ground z 
instruction al that time. 

‘By 1911 the Institute had five flight instructors, опе of them the aforemen- 
tioned Charles Alfred Anderson, who was recruited by CAA and sent to 
Chicago in the summer of 1940 to qualify for the secondary rating. That 
summer the Institute had a total of 12 airplanes—cight Piper Cubs for the 

, | elementary classes and four WACOs for the advanced. The next year, 
Stinson. Howard, and Piper cabin aircraft were added for the commercial 
pilot courses. r : 

I After а усаг und a half the primary classes were enlarged from 15 stu- ` 

` dents each to three annual groups of 30. With one excepiion the secondary 
quota began and remained at 10 students per session, spring, summer and 
fall. This quota was much too small and operated to the disadvantage of 
the CPTP’ers, many of whom were drafted by the Army before an opening 
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was available in the advanced groups. This also proved to the disadvantage 


of the Air Force when larger numbers of cadets who had completed CAA 
secondary: were needed. 


The one exception was a special class of 30 ‘convened in carly 1011. At 
that time the Army planned. rather than set up а primary flying school 
exclusively for Negroes. to draw upon Tuskegec’s CAA secondary graduates 
for cadet material. and provided the Institute with aircraft for this purpose. 
‘The 30 men chosen represented a cross-section of students from Hampton 
Institute, West Virginia State College. North Carolina Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College and from Howard University as well as Tuskegee. Their 


physical examinations were given at Maxwell Field, Alabama. requirements 
being the same as for all aviation cadets. 


Before this class was finished, however, the Air Force changed its mind 
and plans were announced to establish a military flight program at Tuskegec 
Institute, the candidates tà he selected from men who had completed CPTP's 
secondary course of instruction. For some reason, however, only onc of the 
30 special students was included in the original class, hut before the year 


was out they were all drawn in and became partiof the 99th Pursuit Squad- 
ron, the first all Negro combat unit. | 


' 


Ironically, Tuskegee: almost didn't get into the Program at first because 
there was no airport within the requisite 10 milek. However, the Institute's 
President, Dr. Fred L. Patterson, and the Director of Mechanical Industries, 
George L. Washington, were resolved that their students should not be denied 
the opportunity to fly because of this technicality. With characteristic de- 
` : termination, Mr. Washington traveled to Washington and presented his case 

with such force and logic that an exception was'made and on October 15, 


was approved for the Montgomery Airport, 40 miles away. For several 
months in early 1940, the trainees made the 80-mile trip almost every day, 
even though lit took too much time from their other studies and was far too 
expensive for everybody. However, hy March 1, at what seemed the point 
. of no return), through the "never say quit" attitudes of Messrs. Patterson 
and Washington. а lease was secured on a tract of Jand about five miles from 
` the campus] [This was known as Kennedy Field. 


From the yery beginning those two gentlemen had made up their minds 
that the Institute should have an airport closer to its own grounds and began 
working toward that end. (Eventually they were successful, but it took some 
doing, and ij a story in itself.) They started an alumni drive to raise 
the needed funds. but the money—$5.000— went toward the improvement of 
the Kennedy &сгсаре which. between the alumni contributions, the students’ 
own hard lah rthey helped clear brush. cut down trees, fill holes, put up 
markers. lay put runways M build а two-plane hangar—and the whole- 
hearted “iyi а of the САА Atlanta ‘office. was finally made into an 


adequate fying fields | 


As soon as possible thereafter the commuting ended. Operations were 
transferred to Ihe new site and in May the first “class received their private 
certificates and were happily llying. However, the size of the Tuskegee pro- 
gram increased so rapidly that for a while secondary students had to usc 
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1939, Mr. Hinckley notified Dr. Patterson that Tuskegee’s flight training | 
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а nela ai Alabama Poiytecinicai institute at Auburn. Alan 20 miies away. | 
; driving back and forth in a station wagon. This was almost as unsatisfactory 
as the Montgomery arrangement but there was no alternative until Kennedy pN 
201-0 underwent further enlargement and all CAA training could carry on from N 
| "u that. point. 
Eventually Tuskegee was to operate three airports. The elementary field. 

Kennedy, which became known a~ No. 1, and was referred to frequently 
\ >... as the “mother field.” Airport No 2, about four miles away, built with 
money borrowed by the Institute from the Julius Rosenwald Fund through 


\ ; the! help of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt who was a member of the Board of 
\ s Trustees. This was restricted to Army primary training of all Negro cadets 
\ x under a contract with the War Department which stipulated that Tuskegee 


ы : °` would provide instructors, aircraft and other facilities. 


5 Airport No. 3 was all-military, built with appropriated funds and officially 
“designated the Tuskegee Army Air Field (TAAF). Here it was that the 
__ пем: young pilots learned combat techniques and received their wings and 
commissions.’ 
Tuskegee Institute participated in all the CAA-sponsored pilot training 
. courses, beginning with the first CPTP session in 1939-40 until that Pro- 
gram’s termination after Pearl Harbor, and on through the War Training 
Service which succeeded it and came to an end in late 1944. 


Institute authorities estimate that about 400 students successfully completed 
>. CAA elementary, secondary, instructor, cross-country, instrument and flight 
“= -officer courses; that under CAA War Training approximately 500 enlisted 
studdnt reservists were given ten (10) ‘hours of dual flight indoctrination 
E in light aircraft, and that 2,411 aviation cadets from all sources were sent { 
to the Army Primary Flying School at Airport No. 2. All of this was саг. 


ried on under contracts with the Civil Aernonautics Administration and the 
War Department. 


In its initial course, the Institute set a record in the Southeast by passing 
у 4 20 ош of 20 students іп ground school, all with exceptionally high grades, 
> / and then sending the same 20 through the flight tests to receive their private i 
УУ pilot certificates. Two of these were girls, Miss Mildred Hansen and Miss a i 
Mildred Hemmons, both residents of Tuskegee. i 

ў Тһе excellent records made Ьу these students on the written examination 
/  .: was attributed by the CAA to the strong teaching staff under the direction | 
“ of Mr. Washington. Two of his students scored among the highest grades ; 
; achieved in the entire 1939-1910 group of 10,000 in Civil Air Regulations, 1 
! 
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^^. Meteorology and Navigation. They were Alexander Anderson, who scored 
100 on the CARs and 92 in the remaining subjects, and Charles Foxx? 


who ayeraged 97 per cent in cach. Subsequent classes retained these high 
standards. 


СРЕЗ 


N complete account of the military activity at Tuskegee, the struggles and triumphs 
ef the Negro flying men and their subsequent war records is given hy Charles E. 


Francis | in. his book THE TUSKEGEE AIRMEN, published in 1955 by Bruce 
- Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


* Foxx! became a vareer commercial pilot and at one time ran a fixed hase operation 
Glen Rock airport near Norfolk, Va., one of a small group of Negro pilots who were 
able to go into business for themselves ax а result of their CPTP training. 
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| Photo courtesy Edward A. Gibbe 
Hamptoj Institute’ 8 advanced instructor contingent at Tuskegee in 1942. 


` 


The other Negro colleges, being smaller than Tuskegee, were not equipped 


' to operate on a similar scale. However, all of the CPTP courses at Tuskegee 


were ы to elementary graduates of these schools. 


Information| supplied by their various Departments of Education show 
: that: 


Between 1939 and 1942, a total of 175 men were certificated at Hampton 


— Institute апд more than half of them went on to Tuskegee where 20 be- 
. сате instructors in the advanced courses. Additionally, Hampton graduates 
comprised some two-thirds of the instructor force at the Institute's Army 


"1 Primary Flying School. 
Delaware: State College, which took part in the CPTP for three years, : 


has figures forionly the first two; these show that 10 students were certificated 


the. first year! ‘and 20 the re The number who went into secondary - 
- training is not available. 


North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University had an en- 
rollment of 60 between 1939 and 1942 and certificated all but 10. Many 
of its graduates took the advanced military training, were commissioned, 


and saw service both in Europe and the Pacific. Complete records on the ` 


accomplishments of these men are not available; something is known about 


the following three: 


А Lieutenant Calvin Harris, after service during the war, retired and be- 
. came a civilian flight instructor. 

.. Lieutenant Sam Bruce, one of the best known pilots in the group, was 
. killed in action in Italy preparing for the American landing at Anzio 
; Beach. ' 

di Licutenart Theodore Wilson remained in the service. Immediately after 
p dux war ûn Air Force ROTC was cstablished at the College and con- 


ja " tinues to this day, graduating annually about 25 officers. By 1960, 


Lieutenant Wilson had become Lieutenant Col. Wilson and was assigned `. н 
at to A&T as Professor of Air Science. М 
\ 
Howard University, in Washington, D.C., had а 1939-40 quota of 11 | 


primary students, and а 1940-41 quota of 10. From the initial class, who 

were all certificated, three went into the advanced classes at Tuskegee; and i 

un equal number from the second group followed the next year. By the | 

time the third program was being organized, the country was at war and for | 

many reasons, among them a lack of qualified applicants, the CPTP at that ; 
{ 
| 


University came to an end. 
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i e VC Miss Dorothy Layne, student at West Virginia State College. : | 
\ : ә 1 i 
| ЫЕ West Virginia State College, located at Institute, West Virginia, is a small | 
К, school, and in its CPTP years, 1939. through 1942, graduated 70 primary | 
i, students, but what it lacked in numbers it made up for in achievements. : | 
7 И has the distinction of being the first Negro college to win CPTP approval. | 
d Credit for this goes to the school's President, John W. Davis who, always | 

. ; on alert for new opportunities for his students, sent Mr. James C. Evans, 

Й : 


Director of Trade and Technical Education, and Mr. Joseph Grider, a faculty 
member, to Washingion armed with a complete plan endorsed by state avia- 
+ tion officials. They presented it to the CAA and in record time the contract 
07755 ~% was in their hands. ©. | | 
20. 701 178, West Virginia State enrolled a number of white trainees in its 1940 sum- 
Е эы ; mer unit, which undoubtedly made it the first educational institution in 
West Virginia to integrate its classes. 
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Two t ladies. Miss Rose Agnes Rolls and Miss Mary L. Parker, were 
LL also enrilled that aminer and both became qualified pilots. 


feat: Virginia Slate had the only Negro CPTP Seaplane Unit. based іп 
EU MET die River. and m the first Negro college to place its cPTP 
pilots. jane man und one woman--in an established wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol. : ' ‘ 

It may also be said of West Virginia State that it helped integrate the 
Air Force. One of its CPTP students. George Spencer Roberts, after com- 
pleting ‘advanced work at Tuskegee in 1941, was the first Negro from his 
home State to he examined and accepted into the Air Force. He became a 
member of the famous 99th Pursuit Squadron and remained on active duty 
until retiring recently with the rank of Colonel. 

It was on January 17. 1941, when the War Department announced that 
Negroes would henceforth be accepted. into the Air. Force. and trained in 
combat flying at Tuskegee Institute, and on March 19, 194], the 99th Pur- 
suit Squadron was activated officially. However, it was April 2, 1943, be- 
fore the 99th boarded the evacuation train enroute to overseas duty. Its 
complement was 33 officer pilots (half of them CPTP graduates), a ground 
force of 400 officers and enlisted men, and 33 aircraft. In command was 
Lt. Col; Benjamin 0. Davis, Jr., a West Point graduate who went through 
primary, basic and advanced military pilot training at the TAAF, Field 


Y No. 3. | 


In February 1944 the squadron became part of the 33d Fighter Group, 
also in eni e of Colonel Davis. and began operations in Italy with the 
Twelfth Air Force, using P—40s to escort convoys, protect harbors and fly 
armed reconnaissance missions. In all its 200 escort, missions the Group 
lost not; a single bomber to enemy fighters. Later the Group converted to 
faster planes—]1'-47s and Р-515. and operated with the Fifteenth Air Force 
from May 1944 to April 1915, protecting bombers that struck such objec- 
tives as oil refineries. factories. airficlds, and marshalling yards in Italy, 
France| Germany. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Houmapia. Bulgaria and Greece. Also they made strafing attacks on air- 
dromes! railroads. highways. bridges. river traffic, troop concentrations, 
radar facilities, power-stations and other targets. 

The Group received a Distinguished Unit Citation for a mission made on 
March 24, 1945, when it escorted B-17s during a raid on a factory at Berlin, 
fought the interceptors that attacked the formation, and strafed transporta- 
tion facilities while flying safely back to the base in Italy. 

It was returned to the United States in October 1945 and inactivated the 
same month, having campaigned in Northern France, Southern France, the 
Appenines, the Po Valley, the Rhineland, Central Europe, Rome-Arno, and 
Normandy. 

In 1959, Col. Davis was made a Brigadier General, the first Negro to 
achieve that rank in the Air Force. In 1965 he was promoted to three-star 
rank, setting another preccdent for the Negro in the military. Lieut. Gen. 
Davis retired from the service on February 1, 1970. After a series of sky- 
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jackings, holding of hostages and destruction of aircraft, President Nixon, 
the following September, appointed General Davis Director of Civil Aviation 
Security for the Department of Transportation. 


ane” 
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" M Air Force Brigadier General Daniel James, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
; for Public Affairs. General James learned to fly in the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
at Tuskegee Institute, completing all its courses. Later as a civilian flight instructor 
he taught Army Air Corps cadets, also at Tuskegee, until he becamc one himself. 
* Commissioned a Second Lieutenant in July, 1943, General James was confirmed in his 
4, present rank on March 31, 1970. 


On December 29, 1969, President Nixon nominated Colonel Daniel James, 
Jr. of Pensacola, Fla., a member of the 99th and 33d, for the rank of 
Brigadier General and ne was confirmed on March 31, 1970. General James, 
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3S Ap familiarly known as "Chappie" got his carly flight training in the CPTP 
^ MUS at Tuskegee. one of the many notable pilots who “first saw and put their | 
f ан on" airplanes as a reult of that Program. His World War II record 
б, was outstanding. ах was Му record in Korea where. as а Command Pilot, { 
" Hie completed more than 100 combat missions. General James is presently | 
a 2 wn duty in the Pentagon, as Deputy Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. 
4/ ч “Commenting on. Negro participation in the CPTP and the WTS. the dis- 
Ч ünguished educator George L. Washington. who directed the CAA Programs 
at Tuskegee Institute. and was in a position to oversce the military training, 
has this to say: 
t 1 
н We. at Tuskegee Institute, were much concerned to see that Negro 
college students. in the South particularly, be given the opportunity to 
| take both the elementary and advanced flying courses offered by the. 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


While in parts of the Nation, where segregation of the Negro was 

not legal, a few studeiits might have gotten ‘this training, nonetheless 

‚ had Tuskegee not gone all out for aviation, i doubt that many would 
~ have become flight instructors or commercial pilots. I have serious | 

` doubts that were it not for the Civilian Piloi Training Program that 
there would have been a 99th Pursuit Squadron or a 33d Fighter Group. | 
| 


; . Tuskegec’s efforts might well now be referred to as encouraging 
: segregation because of the radical change in thinking today on civil 
: rights. As a matter of fact, Negroes were split on Tuskegce’s endorse- | | 
; ment of and participation in the separate military pilot training opera- · f i 
3 „+ tion, particularly in view of the NAACP's unsuccessful efforts to crack | 
E ' open Air; Corps training at established military flying training bases. à | 
This wasia hot issue in 1940. But so far as I and other officials at - | 
| 
i 
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x ;Tuskegee are concerned (as well as the Negro colleges which sent boys 
ito Tuskegee for training) if we had to do it over again we would do 
“Пе same thing—insist on separate training centers in order to insure 

, that ы students got a fair opportunity to demonstrate their ability 

tas, pilots. |The few Negroes who would have been taken into the estab- 

dished ая tat that time) would have been lost and few would have 

, goten through because of psychological deterrents and real obstacles 

| set up for them, 

ns ` As I loak back. any criticism of the Civil Aeronautics Adminstra- 

tion that I| might have would be that it did not grant programs to a 

greater number of Negro colleges, and increase the individual quotas. 

For despitq the number of students turned out at Tuskegec, and the 

CP E other Negro colleges, the draft board got too many qualified elementary 
flicrs because of the limited number of advanced slots at Tuskegec. ' 

5 However) | feel that some consideration must be given to the fact 

that the CPTP and the WTS were really war programs, which meant 

c that the САА was not fred to do what it might have done had the cir- 


1 cumstantes peen different. ! Normally CAA was most cooperative in the ' 
| development of the flight programs for our young Negro men at Tus- | 
; Керсе and. | understand. at the other colleges where the Program was 
1 instituted. | , : t 
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High Flight 


JOHN GILLESPIE MAGEE, JR. 


() h, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth, 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings; 
Sunward I've climbed and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds — and done a hundred things 
You have not dreamed of — wheeled and soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov'ring there, 

I've chased the shouting wind along and flung 

My eager craft through footless hills of air. 

Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 

I've topped the wind-swept heights with easy grace, 
Where never lark, or even eagle, flew; 


And, while with silent, lifting mind I've trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 
Put out my hand, and touched the face of God. 


S. 


This poem was written by a nineteen-year-old citizen of 
the United States just before he was killed in action with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, December, 1941. Poets 
hailed it as the first classic of the Second World War. 


This Memorial Service is jointly sponsored by the Chicago "DoDo" Chapter of The 
Tuskegee Airmen, Inc. and the American Airlines Maintenance Academy. 


Cornelius Robinson Coffey 


September 6, 1903 ж March 2, 1994 


History nf a Legend 


On Wednesday, March 2, 1994 the aviation community recorded the 
passing of pioneer aviator Cornelius Robinson Coffey. He was, and will 
remain, one of the legends in the annals of aviation history. 


At the onset of his adult life, despite the odds against his entry into the 
field, this gentle, tough minded man determined that, somehow, aviation 
would be his life's work. In 1932 he graduated from the Curtiss Wright 
Aeronautical University in Chicago where he received credentials as a 
Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanic. He immediately began teaching 
interested young people what they needed to know to become licensed inthe 
aviation field. He taught a course in aircraft engines at a local high school 
and subsequently founded the Coffey School of Aeronautics. which in 1939 
became a designated contractor for the Civilian Pilot Training Program. The 
school graduated pilots, some of whom were part of the nucleus of the famed 
Tuskegee Pilot Training Program of World War II. 


In 1941 he commanded the first African/American Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron 613-6, located in the Chicago metropolitan area. The Comelius К, 
Coffey Aviation Education Foundation was established to assist students at 
the American Airlines Maintenance Academy in Chicago. 


In 1980, the Federal Aviation Administration honored Mr. Coffey with the 
establishment of the COFEY INTERSECTION. On September 7, 1984 he 
became the first African/American inducted into the Illinois Aviation Hall 
of Fame. 


Allalongthe way hemetthe slights and predjudices of racial injustice with 
a disciplined perserverence that assured the realization of his goals. At 90 
years of age, Comelius Robinson Coffey was still a designated Aircraft and 
Engine Examiner for the Federal Aviation Administration. 


His last flight as the pilot in command of TRI PACER N 8726C was 
Thursday, December 30, 1993. 


He is survived by his wife Anne. 
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Memorial Service 


ж CORNELIUS ROBINSON COFFEY ж 


SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1994 
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Mardi Gras '95 


Congratulations! Mardi Gras '95 


din Lobing Memory of 


CHICAGO AREA 
COURAGEOUS PIONEER BLACK PILOTS 


BESSIE COLEMAN 
CORNELIUS COFFEY 
WILLA BROWN 
CLYDE HAMPTON 
GROVER C. NASH 
MILTON NORMAN 
HARRY DAVENPORT 
PICKENS BLACK 
ROBERT DAVIS 

DALE WHITE 

WILLIE "Suicide" JONES 
WILLIAM McFARLAND 


* HAROLD HURD x 
Pioneer Black Pilot 


Tuskegee Airman 


JOHN C. ROBINSON 

FRED HUTCHERSON 
JANET WATERFORD-BRAGG 
DORIS MURPHY 
WILLIAM JACKSON 
ALBERT COSBY 
WILLIAM PARIS 

JOHN DANIELS 

NORMAN GRAY 
EARSLEY TAYLOR 
LAWRENCE BALLENTINE 
GEORGE FISHER 


Mardi Guas '95 


QUENTIN SMITH & ROY CHAPPELL 
Salute 


THE DEFIANT ONES 


101 Black pilots, navigators and bombadiers forcefully protested segregated 
facilities and discriminatory policies in 1945 at Freeman Field, and hastened 
the intergration of the Air Forcc. 


Arthur L. Ward Connie Nappier, Jr. Robert S. Payton, Jr. 
Donald D. Harris Norman A. Holmes William J. Curtis 
*James B. Williams Argonne F. Harden Roland A. Webber 
Paul L. White *Roy M. Chappell Hirman E. Little 
David A. Smith Robert L. Hunter Samuel Colbert 
Charles E. Wilson Leroy A. Battle George W. Prioleau, Jr. 
William C. Perkins James W. Brown, Jr. Rudolph A. Berthoud 
John E. Wilson Charles E. Malone Marcel Clyne 
James Whyte, Jr. Walter R. Ray Clifford C. Jarrett 
Paul W. Scott Edward W. Woodward Arthur O. Fisher 
Stephen Hotesse Charles R. Taylor Marcus E. Clarkson 
McCray Jenkins John R. Perkins, Jr. Charles E. Jones 
Wardell A. Polk Roger Pines LeRoy H. Freeman 
Harris H. Robnett * Alvin B. Steele Charles S. Goldsby 
Robert E. Lee James H. Sheperd George H.O. Martin 
Donald A. Hawkins Harry R. Dickenson Wendell T. Stokes 
George H. Kydd Edward R. Lunda Melvin M. Nelson 
Glen W. Pulliam *Quentin P. Smith William W. Bowie, Jr. 
Eugene L. Woodson James E. Jones Edward W. Watkins 
Frank B. Sanders Charles J. Dorkins Bertram W. Pitts 
Charles E. Darnell Sidney H. Marzette Edward R. Tabbanor 
Walter M. Miller Maurice J. Jackson, Jr. Silas M. Jenkins 
James V. Kennedy Leonard A. Altemus Clarence C. Conway 
Denny C. Jefferson Herdon M. Cummings Harry S. Lum 
Glen L. Head Howard Storey Fredrick H. Samuels 
Theodore O. Mason Mitchel L. Higginbothan Robert T. McDaniel 
Cyril P. Dyer James C. Warren *Edward V. Hipps, Jr. 
Adolphus Lewis, Jr. Alfred U. McKenzie Haydel J. White 
Victor L. Ranson Cleophus W. Valentine 
Luther L. Oliver Herbert J. Schwing 
Lloyd W. Godfrey Ario Dixone 
Edward E. Tillmon Wendell G. Freeland 
Coleman A. Young Robert B. Johnson 
Frank V. Pivalo David J. Murphy, Jr. 
LeRoy F. Gillead Calvin T. Warrick 


Leonard E. Williams Lewis C. Hubbard, Jr. ^ * Chicago “Dodo” Chapter 
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Chicago “DODO” Chapter 


Presents Its 


TA TH’ 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1995 


7:00 p.m. until Midnight 


at the 


CONDESA DEL MAR, INC 
12220 S. Cicero Avenue, Alsip, Illinois 
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assistive technology devices and 


over my daughter Corina's home- 
work." 

Along with the television-like 
enlarger, Wayne uses magnifying 


Filmmaker: Woman 
finally getting due 


she sees it as a chance to come 
home and do something." 


Perez will be in Indiana on 
Wednesday through Nov. 15. 
"finding out about Willa's life 
and locating photos. I've already 
got 12 interviews scheduled." He 
wil talk with Brown's nieces 
and nephews, her two brothers 
who live in Chicago, and others 
like Susan Dealer at the Vigo 
County Public Library. 


Tribune-Star/Rod Deuster 


See Expo, Page А9 


Temperatures were on 
the down side and a chill 
was in the air, but it was 
still hard to believe our 
eyes weren't being 
deceived. Those definite- 
ly were snowflakes that 
appeared in portions of 
the Wabash Valley on 
Sunday, which no doubt 
caught shoppers (above) . 
leaving the Terre Haute 
Wal-Mart by surprise. 
And although the snow 
wasn't enough to allow 
most of us to make 
tracks, Gary Certain (at 
left) certainly did while 
mulching leaves in his 


By Mary Stepp 


Tribune-Star 


Willa Beatrice Brown. 

For some the name may be a 
mystery, but not for professional 
filmmaker Severo Perez of Los 
Angeles. 

Perez knows Brown, an 
African-American aviator of the 
1930s and 40s, has Terre Haute 
roots and will be the focus of a 
documentary he will produce. 

*She was presented to me as a 
bigger-than-life character," 
Perez said during a recent phone 


He hopes to get some more 
insight into the life of this "for- 
gotten heroine." 


yard along Springhill 
d 


Tribune-Star/Rod Deuster 


interview. 

Perez said Connie Gipson, 
director of gender equity for the 
state of California, hired him to 
do the documentary. He said 
Gipson, who also grew up in 
Terre Haute and is an Indiana 
State University graduate, was 
inspired by Brown. 

“Connie is a couple of years 
from retirement and wanted to 
do something on Willa. She will 
serve as head producer. I think 


Perez does know that Brown, 
also known as Willa Brown 
Chappell, was born in 1906 and 
died in 1992. For the middle part 
of her life, she pioneered the avi- 
ation field for women and pro- 
moted aviation among African- 
Americans, Perez said. For these 
reasons, she is profiled in the 
Smithsonian Air Museum. 


See Woman, Page A10 . 


son has message worth hearing, following 


en a c Pn 


about the momentum of the Million 
Man March? When that energy sub- 
sides, will the pendulum stabilize? 


numbers, turn off the television set 
three hours each night, pick up a 
report card every grading period, ini- 
tial the report cards. 


OU meme ory 


some don't. Some ignore him because 
of his skin color. 


Some people don't want to work 
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Perez also seeks more informa- 
tion about the aviator. 

"I am interested in finding 
ways of illustrating Willa's life 
that 19 not seen in museums," 
said Perez, “In museums, you see 
photos of Willa standing by a 
plane. l'm interested in showing 
a little more of her private life. 
She was very human." 

Brown lived in Terre Haute 
between 1915 and 1930. She 
attended Sarah Scott Middle 
School and Wiley High School. 
She graduated from Indiana 
State University in 1927 with a 
business degree. 

Perez is still sifting through 
the details of Brown’s life. Now 
he knows that she had an early 
interest in race cars and that she 
became fascinated with flying 
about 11:32. She also taught busi- 
ness in (inry high schools. 

From what Perez has learned, 
something happened in 1934 that 
changed Brown’s outlook on life. 
"She had been home [in Terre 
Haute| visiting her parents. On 
the way hack, there was an acci- 
dent. She was nearly killed, and 
her fiance was killed.” She was 
engaged to John C. McClellan, a 
science дпа Spanish teacher. 

Aller that accident, Perez 
said, Brown “went into high gear, 
sorta likw she felt she was on bor- 
rowed time.” In 1935, she was 
holding two jobs while managing 
a little restaurant at the Harlem 
Airport in Chicago. She was also 
taking college courses and partic- 
Gane in the Challengers Flying 

ub, 


Brown was the second 
African-American woman to get 
pilot training and the first to get 


her commercial license, Perez 
said. 


In 1937, she earned her mas- 
ters degree in L.siness from 
Northwestern University. 

In 1939, Brown took part in 
legislation that made way for 
African-Americans to become 
part of the aviation field. She 
wrote the text of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act, which spon- 
sored scholarships for men who 
wanted to learn to fly. 

"The government saw the war 
was going to come, and they 
knew they would need pilots in 
order to be ready. Willa was 
working with Congress. She 
actually wrote the text in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act, to 
make sure it didnt exclude 
African-Americans. It was adopt- 
ed and put into a bill" Perez 


aid. А 

Before this time, African- 
Americans were shunned from 
the aviation field, he said. In 


Courtesy of Historical Museum of the Wabash Valley 


Plane crew: Willa Beatrice Brown, between two men with ties, was an aviation leader. 


1923, a report concerning where 
African-Americans should serve 
in the U.S. Army recommended 
they not be. assigned to flight 
training, he said. 

Brown ran unsuccessfully in 
the 1940s for Illinois Legislature, 
he said. 

Brown was a woman of 
“impressive intelligence,” he 
said. During the 1930s and early 
1940s, she managed a flying 
school founded by Cornelius Cof- 
fey in the Chicago area. 

Brown married Coffey in 
1936. 

“Cornelius was equal to 
Brown in terms of intelligence,” 
said Perez. “He learned to fly and 
graduated from the Curtis 
Wright School in Chicago at the 
top of his class. He didn’t men- 
tion being an African-American 
when he applied and when he 
showed up, they tried to give his 


money back.” 

“He became very respected 
among pilots. He was truly a 
giant,” said Perez. 

Coffey and Brown separated 
around 1950. Brown later mar- 
ried John H. Chapell, a minister. 
Coffey died in 1989. 

According to Perez, Brown’s 
life “went into eclipse in the 
1950s.” She taught high school 
during the 1950s and '60s. In 
1972, she was appointed by Pres- 
ident Nixon for auxillary mem- 
bership in the Federal Aviation 
Association. 

Perez expects to complete his 
documentary in May 1996. 

“She [Brown] was certainly 
recognized in her own time, espe- 
cially by the African-American 
community,” he said. “It’s taken 
a while for the rest of the U.S. to 
recognize her. Hopefully, the doc- 
umentary will change that.” 
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еей Print Shops 
n New Orleans- 


|At Michigan City 


NEW ORLEANS, Lae.—Opportun- 
ca lor Negroes In the priting trade! Hm 
New Orleans are outlined for the | 
{dance of Negro achoolboya in ai 
wnagraph issued by (һе High 
hoo] Scholarship association to he 
atributed in the Negro public 
hools. 


week and 


‚Пагу basket 


h School, No. 25, is based on 1n. | feat 
rmation obtained by Міля Lalle! 
ostfeldt, research sucreatry of the 
sociation, throug! Interviews with! 
е „bonda of ten printing firms 
i:wapapera and two insurance com- 
ınies. ft describes working hours, 
ipertunitics for employment, sal- 
ies made by printers in this city 
id the qualifications of a successful 
inter. Copies are being distributed 
rough the public achoola and from 
ıe departinont^of vocotian guidance. 


here in Gary. 


we saw a brunette the other day 
nat Was light headed. 


,tionary at 2600 
„ | Broadway says 
hello to ai! hte 
heme-town 
friends. 
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Lunch Room and 
Confectionery 
` 2500 BROADWAY 


West Lunch 
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| “Gary Wonders” Win 


Coach Lane's Gary Woaders bas- 
ketball team went to Michigan City 
returned «victorious 
over the Bethet A. M. E. church Big 
Five of that city, coached by Dr. L. 
W. Bingham, by Lhe score of 33 to 29. 

The game waa anybody's until the 
last two minutes of play, when the 
tossers leaped ahead, 
Pire pamphlet, which “was printed | Dr, Bingham, in view of the clioas 

the printing studente of McDon- | contest. ts positive hia boya can de 
the Gary group and a return 
rame ія being planned to be played 
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; Omega Psi Phi соата АС 
-aoagias a, to be held this yegr at hr 
alanapolls from’ December 76 tn 40; 
i will draw quite a few men and wam- 
єп from the Gary region. Those who 
expect to go are: 

Drs, L. W. Bingham and, King 
Jones, Michigan City; Atty. Milo 
Murray and Editor Chauncey Town- 
wend, Gary. A number of local teach- 
ers have announced their intention 
of golng 4here. among them tha Mis- 
sen Orayce Nicholas, Willa Brown, 
and Dorothy Porter. ^ 

As Indianapolis will also be the 
meeting place of Kappa Alpha Fai 
fraternity and Sigina Gamma Rho 
sorority, it is thought that the sdcial 
events following the husiness nes- 
sons will be even more lively than 


usual. 

Part of the business susalona of 
the Omegan will be taken up in a 
discussion of the problems of college 
life. The awarding of acholarshipa to 
worthy high school students wil! 


alison be brought up al the conclave. 
hy local chapters of Omoga Ра! Phi, 


liha; a dawn dance hy Chí chapter 


Buy Your Fruit 
and Vegetables 
At the Lincoln Fruit Market. 


Here you can save on every 
item for the table. 


APPLES 

ORANGES 
PEARS 
GREENS 
POTATOES 
CABBAGE 


LINCOLN 
FRUIT MARKET 


1621 BROADWAY 


If yon uso Budweiser Barloy Malt 
—flüirun made bv. Anheuser-Busch. 
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of Delta Big Theta worotlty, tba 
anuual Omara сісзей - dance, end. а 
@atce, by .lota-Lambda chaptor of 
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Holiday Rush. 2 


crowda during the pre-Cbristmas and 
holiday-rueh season, the Gary street 
car system haa placed in service ad- 
ditional cars operating on a faster 
achedule Тһе new schedule ia as 
follows: 

A 3 minute service on Rroadway 
to 26th avenue. 

A 10 minute service on Rroadway 
to 46th avenue. 

A 7% minute service ta Bridge 
atrect. 
` Officials are 


at present contem- 


plating a 10 minute TEENS. to Tol- 


leston. 
The service listed above is contin- 


the-week.and Lo ten o'clock on Sat- 
|urday night. 


The study of higher mathematics, ; 


| however, doesn't (each a college giri i 
that a 5-foot саг сапа get into а 9-| 
thot {not eyace at а 45 ` 
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17 W. 18th Avenue 
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MBB. J. W. ROBINSON, Prop. 
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